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Airplane Building 
To Double Fleet 
Of Navy Proposed 


Bureau of Aeronautics Sug- 
gests 5-year Program for 
Construction of 1,000) 
Additional Planes 





Limit Is Authorized 
By Treaty of London 





‘Additional Planes Would Be) 

¥ Required to Equip 66,000 
Tons of Carriers Allowed, 
Says Admiral Moffett 





‘A second five-year airplane. build- 
ing program, designed to add an- 
er 1,000 planes to the air fleet, 


must be asked of Congress if the/ 


Navy General Board recommends the 
building up of the Navy to the limits 
of the London treaty, it was stated 


orally Aug. 5 on behalf of the Bu-} 


reau of Aeronautics. 
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Drought Affecting | 
Washington Crops | 


Apples, Hops, Potatoes, and 
All Unmatured Crops Are 
Suffering 


| 
| 
| 
| 


State of Washington: 

Olympia, Aug. 5. 
THE apple crop of the State is suf- 
fering from water shortage, and 
hops, potatoes and all unmatured crops 
are being affected, according to an oral 
statement Aug. 4 by the Supervisor of 

Hydraulics, Charles Bartholet. 

He said the districts suffering are 
those dependent on small streams for 
domestic and irrigation supply. Many 


will be dry in a short time unless 


tholet declared. 
The Yakima and Wenatchee districts 


are served by stored water. 


‘Trade Commission Asserts It 





The present 1,000-plane program, 
which will be completed at the end 
of the present year, will have pro- 
duced sufficient planes to equip the 
fleet squadrons and naval air sta- 
tions, it was stated by Rear Admiral 
William A. Moffett, chief of the Bu- 
reau, but will not provide any planes 
fpr equipment of the additional 
66,000 tons of carriers allowed by 
the London agreement. 

Authorization of Present Fleet 


Congress, authorizing the five-year | 


rogram in 1926, limited the expenditure 
se this construction to $85,078,750, 
and authorized the procurement of 1,614 
planes; ‘so that, after crash and obsolete 
wastage had been deducted, a sufficient 
number might be available for use and 
on reserve at the end of the period to 
equip naval aviation with the necessary 
fleet of 1,000 craft, : 
Provisions of the London Pact, it was 
explained on behalf of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, will allow the construction 
of enough airplane carriers and- plane- 


Is Not Charged With Stop- 
ping Conyict Goods or 
Foreign ‘Dumping’ 


| The Tariff Commission has no direct 
jadministration of section 307 of the 1930 
| Tariff Act, prohibiting importation into 
ithe United 
tries of goods produced under convict 
jor forced labor, or of the antidumping 
statute, it was stated orally Aug. 5 in 


mission. 

Administrative duties involving 
tion 307 of the new tariff act or the anti- 
dumping statute rest entirely with the 
Treasury Department, except where 
Congressional _ specifications 
otherwise, it was stated. 

“The Tariff Commission has received 
|numerous inquiries regarding importa- 
jtion of Russian coal and lumber into 
this country,” it was said, “but these 
}inquiries should be sent to the Treasury 





carrying cruisers, destroyers, battleships, | Department, for it is here that adminis- 


and submarines, to carry nearly 1,000 
more planes. 


trative power involving section 307 of 
the new tariff act and the antidumping’ 


Authorization of one new 13,800-ton | statute is vested.” 


carrier, the Bureau pointed out, will re- 
quire the production of new craft for the 
equipment of this vessel. The exact 
dckerying capacity of carriers-of this typ 
could not be stated, the Bureau explaine 

Due to increased efficiency of 
and construction it is expected however 
that these new carriers will have a 
larger capacity-ratio than either the 
“Lexington” or the “Saratoga.” The two 
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*Federal Road Funds 
Aiding Employment 





More Jobs Said to Be Provided 
By Extra Appropriation 





The increase of $50,000,000 in the 
Federal appropriation for Federal-aid 


roads has been a factor in reducing un- 
employment, the Department of Agricul- 
ture stated Aug. 5. 

Last April, the Department said, there 
were 4,000 more employed on Federal-aid 
roads than in the preceding April, and 
the number so employed since then has 
been consistently larger than last year. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The additional appropriation of $50,-| 
000,000, authorized by Congress in April 
for improvement of highways in the Fed- 
eral-aid system, has helped materially to 
reduce unemployment throughout the 
country, the Bureau of Public Roads re- 
ports. 

The number of men employed on Fed- 
eral-aid road projects, as reported to 
the Bureau, was 20,200 last April, which 
was 4,000 more than the 16,200 reported 
in April, 1929. In May, 31,400 workmen 
were employed as against 26,600 in May, 
1929, an increase of 4,800; and in June 
35,800 were at work, as against 34,500 | 
in June, 1919, a difference of 1,300. | 
hese figures represent the contractors’ | 
forces employed in the construction of | 
the roads but do not include the employ- | 
ment of workmen in the preparation and 
transportation of the larger quantities of 
material required by the augmented 
program, says the Bureau. } 

The States were able to use at once 
for their Federal-aid road programs a| 
large part of the increased appropria- 
tion, with the result that their allotments 
of Federal-aid money to individual Fed- 
eral-aid projects for the last three 
months of the fiscal year which ended 
June 30 were increased materially over 
those for the same months of the pre- 
vious year. The number of men em- 
ployed on Federal-aid road construction 
increased correspondingly. 

The bil] authorizing the appropriation 
of $50,000,000, in addition to the $75,- 
000,000 authorized by the act of May 
26, 1928, was signed by President Hoover 
on Apr. 4, and. apportionment of the 
money to the States was made on Apr. 
7 by Secretary of Agriculture Hyde. 

In April tke Government allotted 
$15,775,687 to new construction projects 
on the Federal-aid system almost double 
the $8,908,743 allotted in April, 1929. In 
May it allotted $15,243,491, practically 
double the $8,135,342 for May, 1929. In 
June the amount was $17,503,878 as 
against $14,792,176 for June, 1929. The 
total amount of Federal-aid funds al- 
i to Federal-aid road projects for 





e fiscal year ended June 30 was $102,- 


’ . 


| ment. 


Powers of Treasury 
If there is dumping, it was pointed out 


e |on behalf of the Commission, the Treas-|ber of wage earners in Pennsylvania fac- 
d,|ury Department may increase duties or | to n 
design |lay embargo against goods under the|the amount of wages paid was nearly 


antidumping statute. The final deci- 
sion rests entireiy with the Treasury De- 
partment, and involves no direct con- 
nection with the Tariff Commission, it 
was explained. 

Section 307 of the Tariff Act of 1930 


points out that “all goods, wares, arti-| 
cles, and merchandise mined, produced | 


or manufactured wholly or in part in any 
foreign country by convict labor or 
forced labor or identured labor under pe- 
nal sanctions shall not be entitled to en- 
try at any of the ports of the United 


States, and the importation thereof is| 


hereby prohibited, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary for the enforcement of this 
provision.” 

The term “forced labor,” as used in 
the tariff act, means all work or serv- 
ice which is extracted from any person 


under the menace of any penalty for its | 
the! 


nonperformance and for’ which 
worker does not offer himself volunta- 
rily, it was explaingd. 

The anti-dumping statute is not found 
as a direct part of any tariff a@, it was 
stated orally at the Treasury Depart- 
It was a part of the Tariff Act 
of 1922, but was not repealed when that 
act was repealed, and is still in effect, 


| though it is not a part of the 1930 Tariff 


Act, it was pointed out. 

The statute itself provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may levy 
dumping duties, when there is evidence 
satisfactory to the Secretary that the 
dumping involves injury to American in- 
dustry and that there is unfair price, 
practice or competition, it was said on 
behalf of the Treasury Department. 

From the above evidence, it was 
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Diary of Early Postal Official 


Pictures Mail 


Post Office Department Presented With Ancient Volume 


Which Portrays Some of 
ing Colonies System 


HE CONFIDENTIAL ‘diary of 

Hugh Finlay, Surveyor of the 
Posts in the year 1773, has been dis- 
covered and presented tg the Post Of- 
fice Department, it was stated in a bul- 
letin recently issued by the Depart- 
ment. 

In 1773, the bulletin points out, Mr. 
Finlay made a journey from Quebec 
to Savannah, Ga., visiting all the prin- 
cipal post offices of that day. His 
diary gives a graphic picture of early 
postal service in America. 

At the time of Mr. Finlay’s journey, 
“the Postal Service was being tossed 
to the eddies of the approaching Revo- 
lutionary War; the colonists were 
fighting every feature of its control | 
by England, but even in the confusion, | 
of the period the fine traditions of the | 
service we now know were crystalliz- 
ing,” the bulletin states. 

The bulletin follows in full text; 





! 
| 
| 
| 


| 
streams are now dried up and others | 
there is a general rainfall, Mr. Bar- | 

| 


are not affected, he added, since they | 


Enforcement of Tariff. 
‘Embargoes Said to Be 
Solely Treasury Duty. 


States from foreign coun-| 


answer to inquiries at the Tariff Com-' 


sec- | 


provide | 





tion 


Trade Activities 


Unusually Dull in 
Philadelphia Area 


Seasonal Depression More) 
Pronounced Than in Re-) 
cent Years, Federal Re-| 


serve Review Says 


‘Commodity Prices 
Generally Declined 





Gain in Construction Work Is | 
Reported for June, How- | 


| ever, Particularly in Metro- | 
politan District 


F i 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 5.—The mid- | 
summer quiet in trade and industry has | 
been somewhat more pronounced this | 
year than in other recent years in the | 
| Third Federal Reserve District, accord- 
ing to the monthly business review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

Rates on commercial loans have de- 
clined, it states, and the demand for | 
|funds has been in smaller volume than 
a year ago. Prices of commodities gen- 
erally have continued downward, the 
wholesale level decline during June be- 
|ing sharper than in many previous 
months. Stocks of finished merchandise 
are reported reduced at retail and at 
| manufacturing establishments, with the 
exception in some lines of seasonal in- | 
| creases. 

Activity in the construction industry | 
in June, according to the review, was at | 
|a higher rate than in the pervious month, 
| especially in the Philadelphia area. 
| The sections of the report on manufac- 
turing and on distribution follow in full 
text: 

The market for manufactured goods | 
has slackened materially, sales of the 
|majority of products having declined Te- 
cently to a relative low level, a feature 
| which is partly characteristic of this sea- 
‘son. Continued price recesSions have 
|been more widespread than for many 
months. 

Factory activity has been reduced fur- 
ther, save in those industries which ordi- 
!narily enjoy seasonal expansion at this 
itime. Both employment and wage pay- 
ments in this section show more than the 
|expected declines between May and June, 
‘owing mainly to a rather sharp curtail- 
}ment in some of the leading industries. 
'In comparison with June, 1929, the num- 











ries was about 6 per cent smaller and 


'15 per cent less. The sharpest drop in 
| both occurred in metal, textile, and stone, 
| clay and glass products. 


Production of fabricated metal prod- |} 
l ucts showed a further decline of more 
than the usual seasonal amount. Reduc- 
tion in the daily output of pig iron, 
moreover, was nearly twice as large as 
is usual for June. The total pig iron 
| production was about 19 per cent smaller 
in the first half of this year than last, 
but over 6 per cent larger than in the 
same period of 1928, whereas in the 
country it was about 1 per cent less than 
two years ago. All lines included in the} 
transportation equipment group likewise 
| Teported a letdown with the exception 
| of the ship and boat building industry, 
which continued its high rate of activity. 
| Prices of metal products generally have 
|declined during the month. 

Slackness in Textile Branches 
Rather exceptional siackness prevails | 
in the majority of textile branches. Nev- | 
}ertheless, the output of woolens andl 
| worsteds, knit goods, including hosiery, 
jand hats was larger in June than May. 
| Mill takings of wool fibers, computed on 
a daily basis, also increased nearly 3 
per cent in the month; takings of carpet 
wool, too, showed a rise of almost 5 per | 
|cent. While the number of active cot- 
ton spindle hours in this section showed | 
a noticeable gain, the output of cotton | 
| piece goods declined, after a slight up- | 
| turn in the earlier months. Operations 
lof carpet and rug plants continued 
sharply downward, a trend which began 
|; at the end of last year, and the present 
| level is substantially lower than in any 
|month of the past seven years. Prices 
|of textile products generaliy nave con- | 


\ 





} 
| 
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Service in 1773 


.the Problems Confront- 
of Communications 





Turning back the meter of time 157 
years, as the morning mists rise from 


the St. Lawrence River, below the 
heights of Quebec, a party of three 
white men and eight Indians embark- 
ing for a journey in five flimsy bireh 
bark canoes. Their object was to blaze 
a post route through the wilds of Maine 
to Boston town in the “Province of 
Massachusetts.” That there is no 
road worthy of the name along that 
route even to this day is a tribute to 
the pioneer spirit of these early ad- 
venturers. 

This tribute must go to the Postal 
Service, for the leader was Hugh Fin- | 
lay, Deputy Postmaster General of | 
Canada, soon to be named successor to | 
Benjamin Franklin, one of the deputy 
postmasters general of the Colonies. | 


‘ 
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Tide Power Plan 


Involves Fisheries 


vv 
Canada May Join Study of 
Effects to Be Expected 


Jot investigation by the 

United States and Canada to 
determine the effect on the fish- 
eries of Passamaquody and 
Cobscook bays of the proposed 
power development in that re- 
gion will begin as soon as the 
Dominion is ready to proceed, 
according sto a statement on 
Aug. 5 by the Acting Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Lewis Radcliffe. 

It is proposed to develop elec- 
tric power by the tides in these 
bays, where there are fisheries 
of importance to both countries. 
Mr. Radcliffe said that in the 
year 1928 the fisheries had a 
catch valued at $5,800,000. 

The investigation was pro- 
posed last September by the 
Dominion government, and a 


joint resolution of Congress, to 
defray half the expenses, was 
approved 
June 9. 


by the President 





Americans Urged 
To Patronize Own 
Merchant Marine 


A_.. 


Chairman of Shipping Board 
Congratulates Export Line 


On Success at Launching 
Of New Ship 


Camden, N. J., Aug. 5.—A plea that 


| Americans patronize American-flag ships 


as the only means of building up the 
American Merchant Marine was made 
Aug. 5 by the Chairman of the Shipping 
Board, T. V. O’Connor, in an address 
here in connection with the launching of 
the Export Steamship Corporation ves- 
sel “Excalibur,” built with the aid of 
Government funds. 

Praisine the Jones-White Shipping Act 
providing for construction loans and for 
mail contracts, Mr. O’Connor declared 
however, that unless American exporters, 
importers, and travelers patronize the 
privately-owned American services, “the 
plans which Congress has so carefully 
made to strengthen our Merchant Ma- 
rine, and which the Shipping Board 
and Post Office Department are doing 
their best to carry out, will in the end 
prove unavailing.” 

Export Line Congratulated 

Mr. O’Connor congratulated the Ex- 
port Line on its success in the foreign 
trade. Recounting its history, he said it 
was established by the Board and then 
sold to its present operators in the face 
of intense competition from fereign na- 
tions. 
the line today is “one of the largest op- 
erators of American-flag tonnage,” Mr. 
O’Connor asserted. 

The address follows in full text: 

This happy occasion marks another 
step in the development of the new 
American Merchant Marine, for which 
we have long been working and which 
is at last coming into existence. 

The event is one of more than passing 
interest, inasmuch as the splendid ves- 
sel that has just been launched and which 
has been christened by the gracious 
sponsor vho honors us with her pres- 
ence here today, is one of the first ves- 
sels on which the Shipping Board granted 
a construction loan under the provisions 
of the Jones-White Act. 

As many of you know, the American 
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Cuba Creates Bureau 


For Control of Radio | 


Further Centralization of Com- 
munication Is Sought 


A bureau for the control of radio has 
been established by the government of 
Cuba, partly as a result of increased in- 
terest in broadcasting caused by the re- 
ception of American programs, accord- 
ing to information from its Habana of- 


fice, made public Aug. 5 by tke Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

In order to achieve a further central- 
ization of radio communication which 
has become increasingly important in the 
country in recent years, the Cuban gov- 
ernment has established a radio bureau 
as part of the department of communi- 
cations. 


The creation of the new bureau comes | 


as the latest of several changes in gov- 
ernmental regulations incidental to 
broadcasting, which have been effected 
in recent years, the report states. An 
effective step towards control was made 
when on July 2, 1925, a law was promul- 
gated reorganizing the Department of 
Communications and creating a radio 
division in that Department. 

With the developments surrounding 
the installation of numerous commercial 
and amateur broadcasting stations espe- 
cially in and around Havana during the 
past two years, the activities of the 
Radio Division became more apparent and 
considerable improvement has been no- 
ticeable in broadcasting and receiving as 
a result, The setting aside of special 
channels for use by certain popular 
American stations and the occasional 
prohibition of local broadcasting on the 
occasion of special operatic programs 
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Consisting originally of 19 vessels | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
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danger.” 
President of the United States, 
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Federal Purchase of Wheat 


Secretary of Agriculture Asserts Carry-over of Grain in 


| United States Has Nearly Tripled Since 1926 
While Consumption Fell 





¢ ANSAS CITY, Mo., Aug. 5.—The 
: United States carry-over of wheat 
has nearly tripled from 1926 to 1930 
and the world carry-over has increased 
from 272,000.000 bushels to 489,000,000 
bushels, while consumption of wheat 
has declined, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, stated in an 
address today_ before the Midwest Re- 
tail Merchants Council here. 

“As a natural and inevitable result,” 
Mr. Hyde said, “prices have fallen to 
ruinous levels.” The claim that ulti- 
mately there is no surplus of farm 
products, since they all are consumed, 
| is correct, Mr. Hyde said, but only be- 
| cause, as the price goes down, new out- 
| lets are found for the products at the 
| lower prices. The farmer «annot live 
| unless the price equals the cost of pro- 
duction plus a profit, he added. 

Purchase of a large amount of wheat 
by the Federal Farm Board would not 
| remedy the situation, Mr. Hyde said. 
| This would leave a great quantity of 


the grain hanging over the market, 
preventing the natural rise in prices 
which may be expected when condi- 
tions are right. The solution is in 
acreage reduction, he said, to bring 
production in line with consumption 
and to make the tariff effective on | 
wheat. His address follows in full 
text: 

Just now the price of wheat is dis- 
astrously low. Few farmers can pro- 
duce wheat to sell at present prices 
without losing money. The cause of 
present low prices is plain. Year after 
year, farmers have gone on expand- 
ing their acreage, with consequent 
cumulative increases both of domestic 
and world stocks of wheat. There are 
other elements in the farm problems. 
Taxation, orderly marketing, diversifi- 
cation, and land use are some of them. 
I shall not discuss them here. When 
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\Fruit Is Recommended 


For Hot Weather Diet 


Hot-weather diet particularly demands 

fruit, but care should be used in its selec- 
tion, according to an oral statement on 
| Aug. 5 by the Surgeon General of the 
| Public Health Service, Dr. Hugh S. Cum- 
| ming. Both unripe fruits and overripe 
fruits are dangerous, he warned. 

Apples—stewed, baked or raw—were 

{particularly recommended, and _ pears 
were said to be particularly good for 
| people who are unable to indulge in sour 
fruits. Plums were described as whole- 
some, and prunes were said to contain a 
large amount of the valuable potash and 
phosphorus elements. 

Grapes, figs, apricots, bananas, and the 
citrus fruits—oranges, lemons, lynes and 
grapefruit—also were recommended. 


Draft of Uniform Law 
Is Limited to Pistols 


Proposed Statute Would 


Ignore Other Weapons 
Used by Criminal Element 


State of Illinois: 

Chicago, Aug. 5. 
Legislation having to do with machine 
guns or offensive weapons such as sling- 
shots, gas bombs, brass knuckles, and 
lother implements used by the criminal 
element does not come within the field 
of consideration of an uniform pistol or 
firearms act, the committee on a uni- 
form firearms act states in its report 
prepared on this subject for submission 
to the Fortieth Annual Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
to be held in Chicago beginning Aug. 11. 
In its preparation of the third revised 
draft of the uniform act on firearms the 


|visions entirely to a pistol, as defined 
itherein, and eliminated from the draft 
any reference to machine guns or other 
offensive weapons. 


posed uniform legislation has been de- 


the tentative draft as meaning “any fire- 
arms with barrel less than 12 inches 
in length.” 

“If the conference feels that legis- 
lation should be considered concerning 
machine guns' or _ other 
weapons,” the report prepared for sub- 
mission states, “then this committee rec- 
omnends that a separate act be drafted 
to cover that kind of weapons, and it 
is the recommendation of this commit- 
|tee that such an act be drafted to sup- 
plement the act which we are submit- 
| ting.” 

The report explains that a draft of 
a uniform firearms act was adopted by 
the conference in 1926, but was later 
withdrawn for reconsideration. “The 
committee has drawn up for the final 
consideration of this conference,” it is 
stated, “an act that is very nearly in 
conformity with the act passed at Den- 
ver in 1926, which was subsequently rat- 
ified and adopted by the American Bar 
Association.” 

The salient features of the proposed 
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committee therefore has confined its pro- | 


The term “pistol” as used in the pro-| 


fined by the committee in section 1 of! 


offensive | 


os Airships 
Almost Invulnerable, 


Asserts Mr. Ingalls 


Military Value as Scouts and’ 


As Airplane Carriers Is. 
Great, Assistant Secretary | 
Of Navy Declares 


Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 5.—‘Practically 
invulnerable when operated at sea, the} 
two dirigibles being constructed by the 
Navy will be “a great aid” in future 
naval operations, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Aeronautics, David S. 
Ingalls, declared here today. 

The lighter-than-air craft, both larger 
than either the British “R-100” or the 
German “Graf Zeppelin,” will assist in 
| scouting and perform additional inde- 
| pendent «missions, Mr. Ingalla said, and 
compare favorably with modern cruisers. 

Presenting the James Gordon Bennett 
balloon-racing trophy to Ward T. Van 
Orman, Assistant Secretary Ingalls 
pointed out the value of free balloon 
racing in reference to the operation of 
rigid airships and attributed the success- 
ful escape of members of the crew of 
the destroyed: “Shenandoah” to experi- 
ence acquired in free ballooning. 

The Navy considers the future of rigid 
airships from a military point of view 
and can consider the commercial aspect 
only secondarily, Mr. Ingalls asserted, 
and “the military future of the rigid 
airship is assured.” The two primary 
purposes of the two dirigibles being con- 
structed, he declared, are scouting over 
vast ranges and serving as a “super- 


carrier” for airplanes. 
Secretary Ingalls’ speech follows in 
| full text: 


It is a personal pleasure and honor 
|for me to have this opportunity of be- 
ing here and bestowing upon Mr. Van 
Orman the Gordon Bennett Trophy. It 
is fitting that it should come to him who 
brought the cup back from Belgium only 
four years ago. 

And as a representative of the United 
Sfates Navy, it is particularly pleasant 
to participate upon thjs occasion. For 
upon this Department was placed by Con- 
}gress the duty of the development of 
rigid lighter-than-air ships in this coun- 
try. 

In furtherance of this task, the Navy 
Department has done its utmost and 
it is our belief that a few more months 
will see a complete justification of the 
| United States Government’s interest and 
support in this field. 

The basis of the rigid airship or Zep- | 
|pelin is the free balloon. In a free bal- 
loon man first flew in 1783, 120 years 
before the first flight by airplane. And 
the development from the free balloon 
to the rigid airship has been but a mat- 
ter of progression, just as is the de- 
| velopment of our great trans-Atlantic 
jliners merely a mater of progression 
|from the sailing ships of yore. 

And advanced though the art is today, 
| the free balloon is still a very import- 
jant factor in our rigid airship develop- 
ment. Many of the fundamental princi- 
ples associated with aerial transporta- 
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Hot Waves Often Destructive 
To Mainsprings of Watches 





Bureau of Standards Studies Phenomena Which Has 
Not Been Explained and Which Brings Much 


Repair Work to Jewelers 





NE of the freak manifestations of 

the ravages of a heat wave is its 
effect on the delicate maifisprings of 
watches, a fact which is attested by 
the amount of repair work received 
by watchmakers following the break 
in the-hot spell, it was stated orally 
Aug. 5 in behalf of the Bureau ef 
Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The springs frequently break imme- 
diately upon the arrival of lower tem- 
peratures preceded by a hot wave and 
also after thunderstorms. Even dur- 
ing tests conducted at the Bureau, ex- 
plains R. E. Gould, chief of the time 
section, watch springs have broken. 
On one occasion, he declared, “I had 
one explode in a great many pieces.” 


“The worst part of it,” he said, “is 

that there is no explanation for this 
action and nothing so far has been 
done about it. It is a most peculiar 
phenomena.” Mr. Gould expressed the 
opinion that a humidity condition is 
responsible. It is probable that the 
moisture in the air affects some weak 
spot in the spring, he said. 

The quality of the watch seems to 
make little difference in the ability to 
withstand these weather conditions. In 
fact, Mr. Gould declared, a watch cost- 
ing $150 is perhaps more apt to have 
its mainspring broken than a much 
cheaper one. This is probably due to 

' the very high tempering of the metals 
| in the more expensive timepieces, he 
added, 
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President Orders 


No Remedy, Mr. Hyde Says Survey as Basis 


Of Drought Relief 


Asserts Government Will 
Leave No Stone Upturned 
In Effort to Render As- 
sistance to Farmers 








Study of Situation 
To Be Made at Once 





Department of Agriculture Will 
Supply Detailed Informa- 
tion on Conditions in Vari- 
ous Areas Most Affected 


The Federal Government will leave 
no stone unturned in its effort to 
render assistance to local authorities 
in the drought-stricken areas of the 
country, President Hoover stated on 
Aug. 5 in announcing that he had in- 
structed the Department of Agricul- 
ture to make a detailed survey of the 
situation in each of the affected 
areas. 

In commenting upon the gravity 
of the situation, President Hoover 
stated that information at hand now 
indicates great variation in the 
effect of the drought as between 
States, between counties in those 
States and even between farms in 
the same counties. “There can be 
no doubt,” he said, “as to its most 
serious character in many localities, 
and that unless relieved there will be 
real suffering.” 

Pending the report of the survey by 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
measures of aid which the various De- 
partments of the Government, including 
the Federal Farm Board, can and should 
undertake are being determined, the 
President said, and added that he had 
requested the railroads to investigate the 
situation with a view to meeting the 
transportation needs. 

Repert Expected Aug. 11 

President Hoover’s announcement, in 
full text, follows: 

The drought situation has been the 
subject of several conferences between 
Secretary Hyde, Chairman Legge and 
myself. The Department of Agriculture 
has undertaken a detailed survey of the 
situation. They will report next Mon- 
day upon the condition in each area in 
the country. The information so far in- 
dicates great variation in the effect of 
the drought, both as between States, be- 
tween counties in those States, and even 
between farms in the same counties, 
There can be no doubt as to its most seri- 
ous character in many localities, and that 
unless relieved there will be real suffer- 
ing. The maximum intensity seems to 
lie in a belt roughly following the Poto- 
mac, the Ohio, and the Mississippi rivers. 

The measures of assistance that the 
Farm Board and the other agencies of 
the Federal Government can and should 
undertake are being determined. It is 
evident already that large measures of 
feed movement to livestock in the drought 
areas or movement of:animals out of 
the worst areas will need be undertaken 
later in the Fall. It is too early to de- 
termine the precise character of relief; 
much depends upon the further spread 
of the drought; but no stone will be left 
unturned by the Federal Government in 
giving assistance to local authorities. I 
have asked the railways to investigate 
~ situation from a transportation point 
ol view. 





More Idleness Feared 
Because of Drought 





Two Representatives Say Crop 
Losses Will Affect Labor 





A forecast that a more severe unem- 
ployment situation may be brought 
about in this country during the coming 
months because of the Nation-wide 
drought was made in an oral statement 
by two members of the House Aug. 5. 

Both Representatives Kendall (Rep.), 
of Meyersdale, Pa., and Ludlow (Dem.), 
of Indianapolis, Ind., agreed that the 
present drought is likely to have a no- 
ticeable ill-effect on the country during 
the coming winter months. 

Both agreed that in their beliefs no 
congressional action can be taken which 
would relieve the expected result of the 
drought. Mr. Kendall stated that if the 
situation was confined to a single area, 
there could possibly be legislation ene 
acted appropriating funds for the farm- 
ers of that area, but since the drought 
is so widespread there is little that Con- 
gress can do to relieve the situation. 

With the farmers unable to make their 
crops pay, they said, it will place more 
people in the class of the large army of 
unemployed, and with the lack of pro- 
duction of vegetables the prices of these 
commodities will rise. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the Representatives believe, 
there will be more persons out of work 
and at the same time food prices will be 
placed further from the reach of the 
poorer classes because of the high prices 
which it is believed will prevail. 

Mr. Kendall said he believes the unem- 
ployment situation will be relieved to 
some degree because of the recent re- 
opening of several large manufacturing 
plants of this country. 

However, Mr. Ludlow said that he has 
noticed little change in the unemploy- 
ment situation in his district where vari- 
ous manufacturing plants have curbed 
their production and put men out of 
work. He said he is receivi letters . 
every day in which he is told of the 
numbers of men who cannot find em 
ployment. 
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Tentative Plans 
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Of Conference on 
- Laws Announced 


| 
| 


re planwee 


- Program Provides for Con- The battleship “Utah,” one of the New York Executive. Tells 


sideration of 12 Measures three capital ships to be placed in inac- 
| tive status pursuant to the London naval | 
I-| treaty, will be converted to target prac: | 


To Be Proposed for Un 
form Adoption 





State of Illinois: | 
Chicago, Aug. 5. 
;,.. Tentative drafts of 12 proposed uni- 
. form statutes on varied subjects, to be 
‘:urged upon final adoption for passage | 
by the Legislatures of the several States, | 
and amendments to two uniform acts 
previously adopted, are scheduled for con- | 
sideration by the Fortieth Annual Con- 
ference of the Commissioners on Uniform | 
State Laws at its sessions in Chicago 
' from Aug. 11 to 16, inclusive, according 
“to the tentative program announced at! 
the offices of the conference. 


The tentative drafts of proposed uni- | 
,form acts to be considered by the Con- 
ference include the following: | 
Uniform Divorce Act, Uniform State | 
4 Air Licensing Act, Uniform Act Defin- | 
“ing Doing Business by Foreign Corpo- | 
rations, Uniform Mechanics Lien Act, 
*’ Unifrom Child Labor Act, Uniform Ac- | 
+ knowledgment of Instruments Act, Uni- | 
form Principal and Income Act, Uniform | 
Act to Compel the Attendance of Non- | 
~ resident Witnesses in Criminal Cases, 
‘Uniform Trust Receipts Act, Uniform | 
“Collection by Banks Act, Uniform State | 
Civil Depositions Act, and Uniform Nar- 
cotic Drug Act. 


Items Previously Considered 

The conference will also consider, ac- | 
cording to the announced program, re- | 
ports of its committees on the Uniform | 
Veterans’ Guardianship Act, Uniform 
Cooperative Marketing Act, Uniform 
Absent Voters’ Act, and Uniform Fire | 
Arms Act. Amendments to two previ-| 
ously adopted acts, the Uniform Motor | 
Vehicle Act regulating the operation of} 
vehicles and the Uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Act, are also scheduled for) 
consideration by the Conference. 

Most of these proposed uniform acts, 
the program shows, have been previously 
considered by the conference at prior an- 
nual sessions. Further drafts of the} 
acts have been made by the several com- 
mittees of the conference since its last 
session in Memphis in 1929, and these} 
tentative drafts, and in particular the 
changes made in prior drafts, will be con- 
sidered at the coming annual conference. 

The National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, accord- 
ing to the handbook of the conference, is 
composed of official representatives, 
termed commissioners, from each of the 
States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippine | 
Islands. These commissioners, it is ex- 
plained, fill State offices and are ap- 
pointed by the chief executive of the sev- 
eral States and Territories for a definite 
term, usually three years. 

In 33 of the jurisdictions, the Com-| 
missioners are appointed by the ex- 
ecutive under express legislative author- | 
ity, while in the remaining jurisdictions, 
the offices are filled by the executive 
under his general executive authority. 


Organization Permanent 

These State officials, it is further ex-| 
plained, are united in the permanent 
organization of the conference, which 
was organized in 1892. The Legislature 
of the State of New York was the first 
to adopt an act, in 1890, authorizing the 
appointment of “commissioners for the 
promotion of uniformity of legislation 
in the United States” whose duty it was 
to examine certain subjects of national | 
importance that seem to show conflict 
among the laws of the several common- 
wealths. 

The object of the National Conference, 
according to its constitution, is “to pro-| 
mote uniformity in State laws on all 
subjects where uniformity is desirable 
and practical. When finally approved 
by the National Conference, the uniform 
acts are recommended for general adop- 
tion throughout the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

The National Conference, reports in its 
handbook show, has drafted and approved 
57 acts, It has also approved seven acts 
drafted by other organizations. Some 
of its own acts have been by conference 
action declared obsolete and superseded, 
or have been withdrawn, leaving at pres- 
ent a total of 43 acts being recom- 
mended for adoption. 

Two of “he uniform acts adopted by 
the Conference, the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act in 1896 and the Warehouse 
Receipts Act in 1906, have been enacted 
into law ‘x 52 and 48 jurisdictions, re- 
spectively, the report shows. The Bills 
of Lading Act has been adopted by 27 
jurisdictions, the Aeronautics Act by 17, 
the Sales Act by 31, the Stock Transfer 
Act by 21. and the Declaratory Judg- 
ments Act by 15 jurisdictions. 
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‘ative Program 

The announced tentative program of 
the Fortieth Annual Conference follows: 

Aug. i1.—Report of officers, reports 
of standing and general committees and 
sections, ort of committee on revision 
of constitution and by-laws, report of 
committee on Uniform Veterans’ Guard- 
ianship Act on amendments to the act, 
report of committee on Uniform Coop- 
erative Marketing Act, report of com- 


jas have been presented from time to 


| composed of official representatives from 


1776) 






‘Utah’ Will Be Used 


For Target Practice 


| 





Navy Department to 
Battleship of Major 
Armaments 


Strip 


tice exclusively under present plans, it 
was announced by the De 
the Navy Aug. 5. 


The vessel, pursuant to the terms both 


of the London treaty of 1930 and the! 


Washington treaty of- 1923, will 
stripped of her major armaments. 
is provided in these treaties that mo 
more than one capital ship may be re- 
tained for target practice use exclu- 


be 


sively by any of the contracting powers. | 


The “Florida,” under orders issued by} 
the Department, will be decommissioned 
next Fall, and must be finally scrapped 
within 24 months from the treaty’s com- 
ing into force. The third vessel, the} 
“Wyoming,” or her sister ship, the, 
“Arkansas,” may be retained for train- 
ing purposes under the London treaty. | 
The Department stated that the placing | 
of the three vessels in an inactive status | 
will result in a saving, in the final anal- 
ysis of about $700,000 to the Govern-) 
ment. 


Uniform Arms Law 
Is Limited to Pistols 


Proposed Statute Would 
Ignore Other Weapons 
Used by Criminal Element 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
firearms act, as described in the report) 
by the committee, include the following: 

“(1) That provisions. have jbeen made | 
to prevent any person known to be a} 
criminal, or a narcotic addict, or an! 
habitual drunkard, or a mental defective, | 
from possessing a pistol; (2) that no! 
one can be permitted to’ carry a pistol | 
concealed without being duly licensed; | 
(5) that no one can sell a pistol without 
being duly licensed, and. the persons so 
licensed are in turn forbidden to sell to 
those known to be of the criminal class, 
narcotic addicts, habitual drunkards, and |} 


mental defectives, and they must know | 
the identity of the person to whom the} 
sale is made; and (4) that the posses-| 
sion of a pistol by a person not being: | 
duly licensed to carry it, at the time of | 
the commission af a crime of violence, | 
is prima facie evidence of his intention | 
to commit the crime. 

“The committee also recommends that 
this act provide for a fee to be charged 
for issuing license to carry firearms and 
for permit to sell. We believe such} 
regulations are indicated in the act to! 
accomplish these purposes.” 

In speaking of the result of the com- 
mittee’s work, its report states: 

“It is the belief of your committee | 
that the proposed uniform act embodies 
sane forms of regulation which have 
stood the test of experience in this coun- 
try, and that it embodies such new ideas | 





time, notably by the Crime Commitsion 
and other organizations working along 
this line. Thus, at the same time that 
it preserves the traditional methods of 
firearms regulation, it takes advantage | 
of enlightened experience of recent 
years.” 

The members of the committee which 
prepared the report for submission at 
the conference are: Joseph F. O’Connell, 
Massachusetts, chairman; Charles V. Im- 
lay, District of Columbia; Charles E. 
Lane, Wyoming; George B. Martin, Ken- 
tucky; A. L. Scott, Nevada; Julien O. 
Seth, New Mexico; and James F. Ailshie, | 
Idaho, section chairman. 

_ The National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, according 
to the handbook of the organization, is 
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,and 4 cents for any excess. 
| panies involved are the New York Edison | 


{reduction can be worked out so as to 
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Approves Plan to | 
Cut Electrie Rate 
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Public Service Commis- 
sioner Proposal Should’ 
Avert Litigation 
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NEW ENGLAND, 
New YORK, 





State of New York: 
Albany, Aug. 5. 
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In a letter to the Chairman of the} banie " f hye oc aoe \| 
Bat frees ie * oD Springhell o<7e Sahara? of ea) Sosten Town & Harbour ; \| 
Public Service Commission, Milo R. ae ao SP et-S) uy J prose a a \} 
Maltbie, Governor Franklin D. Roose-| BSTC He Sg MiAeict ros A wo , 1 
velt has commended the action of the} ie FA OD ne gees Reg RS — aise ge Codd ge <) iy 
four companies furnishing electric cur- wie > Niaau St pi A e © k 
rent to New York City in voluntarily | pen | Q) 
offering to reduce rates, as set forth in| St s t's f 
a recent letter by M. S. Sloan to Mr.| ee igs | 
Malibie. | —t2- 1, % 
Mr. Sloan had proposed a reduction in | £33 5 











the domestic rate from 7 cents to 5} 
cents a kilowatt hour, with the estab- | 
lishment of a fixed charge of 60 cents a| 
month a meter as a service charge. The} 





+ © The Greatest Fall, 
& The trent _F 


rate to commercial customers would be | 2 Sasq-ahara an 
60 cents a meter a month, plus $1 a ys 2 mn eee 
kilowatt a month maximum demand, 5 im 2 


2-8 
cents for the first 5,000 kilowatt hours 2 
The com- 


Co., the Brooklyn Edison Co., the United | 
Electric Light & Power Co., and the; 
New York & Queens Electric Light & | 
Power Co. 

Governor Roosevelt stated that two} 
points stand out in Mr. Sloan’s letter; 
first, that litigation over rates is a 
wast2ful expenditure of time and effort, 
and second, that the companies are will- 
ing to reduce their net income. The 
Governor expressed the hope that the 


ae Cy - 
ellaware Bay 
"y 


prin, 





| fair return to the companies themselves. 


effect a saving to the small as well as 
to the large consumer. He stated that 
he Joes not believe it is good policy 
to confrse the small household gon- 
sumer vith morithly “meter” or fers. 
ice” charges, The letter follows mm full 
text: 
Governor Roosevelt’s Letter 

Chairman Maltbie: I have read with 
great interest the letter addressed to 
|you by Mr. Sloan and the accompany- 
|ing studies of the cost of electricity in 
| Greater New York, which you have for- 
warded me. It seems to mark a distinct | 
and encouraging change in the attitude | 
of at least one of the great combinations | 
of public service corporations in the 
State, not only towards your Commis- 
sion, but towards the public in general. | 
It is, of course, too early to reach a con- 
clusion as to whether or not this offer | 
of the companies will or will not be 
found, on close analysis and further con- 
sultation, to provide the lowest possible 
rates for electricity consistent with a 


It is ‘also a matter for very serious 
thought as to whether or not a reduc- 


amount, nevertheless places an addi- 
tional burden on the small consumer, is 
the wisest and hest way to distribute the 
decrease in revenue which the companies 
themselves appear to be willing to incur. 
We must always bear in mind that the 
first principal of utility use is that the 
small consumer who represents also the 
majority of consumers should receive the 
greatest protection and consideration. 
And this principal cannot be lost sight | 
of in determining the proper way to re- 
adjust the rates for essential electrical 
current. 

Nevertheless, two things seem to stand | 
out in Mr. Sloan’s letter to you, aside 
from the generally friendly attitude of | 
the document: 

Appeals Called Wasteful 


One is the apparent conviction of the 
power companies that the previous 
methods of constant appeal to the courts 
is, according to Mr. Sloan’s own lan- 
guage, “an exhausting and wasteful ex- 
penditure of time and effort.” I always 
contended that court appeals should be| 
the last resort.in an attempt to reach 
a fair adjustment of public utility rates. 

The second point, leaving the particu- 





each of the States, territories, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands. Since its organiza- 
tion in 1892 it has been engaged in pro- 
moting uniformity in State laws on all 
subjects where uniformity is desirable 
and practical. 


Radio Commissioner’ 
Plans Inspection Trip 


System of Radio Aviation to 
Be Studied in West 


To inspect the radio aviation networks 
which criss-cross the country, 


West. He will make the trip largely 
by plane. He has no fixed itinerary, and 
is proceeding from Washington directly 
| to Chicago, where he will decide updn the 
next leg of his trip. 

“The objective of my trip is to ascer- 
|tain how effective the radio aviation sys- 
tem is,” the Commissioner stated orally 
prior to his departure. “I propose tc 


| 
| 
| 





mittee on Uniform Absent Voters’ Act, 
consideration of third tentative draft of 
Uniform Acknowledgment of  Instru- 
ments Act. 

Aug. 12.—Consideration of third tenta- 
tive draft of Uniform Principal and In- 


come Act, consideration of third tenta- | 


tive draft of Uniform Child Labor Act, 
consideration of third tentative draft of 
Uniform Act to Compel the Attendance 
of Nonresident Witnesses in Criminal 
Cases, consideration of amendments to 
Uniform Motor Vehicle Act Regulating 
Operation of Vehicles, consideration of 
amendments to Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Act. 

August 13.—Consideration of fourth 
tentative draft of Uniform Trust Re- 
ceipts Act; consideration of second ten- 
tative draft of Uniform Collection by 
Banks Act; report of Committee on 
Nominations. 

August 14,.—Consideration of third 
tentative draft of Uniform Divorce Act; 
consideration of second tentative draft 
of Uniform State Civil Depositions Act; 
consideration of fourth tentative draft 
of Uniform Narcotic Drug Act; reports 
of Committees on Memorials. 

August 15.—Consideration of report 
of Committee on Uniform Fire Arms 
Act; consideration of second tentative 
draft of Uniform State Air Licensing 
Act; consideration of first tentative 
draft of Uniform Act Defining Doing 
Business by Foreign Corporations. 

August 16.—Consideration of 
tentitive draft of Uniform 
Lien Act; adjournment. 


fifth 





radio aviation 


(to 


contacts, such 


|diotelephone and 


lices.” 


radiotelegraph 


jyadio aviation system is of vast 


portance, since aviation is entirely de- | 
{pendent upon radio for its communica- 


|tion. Awards of air mail contracts by 
the Post Office Department, he declared, 
center around the maintenance of effi- 
| cient radio communication along the air- 
| Ways traveled by transport planes which 
| haul the mails. 

| The trip is being confined by the Com- 
| missioner to aviation radio, he declared, 
; and he does not intend to discuss or sur- 
| vey broadcasting conditions in the Mid- 
| dle and Far West. Mr. Starbuck plans to 
{return to Washington early in Septem- 


| ber, at which time the Commission re- | 


| convenes, 


|Commission recently adopted,: in final 
form, a set allocation of radio aviation 
| frequencies for various modes of service, 
| together with detailed regulations. Net- 
| works covering particular airways were 
| established, with the cost of maintenance 


| : 

jto be prorated among the various 
|transport lines operating over these 
;routes. Specific provisions for itinerant 


craft also are made in these new regu- 
| lations, worked out by the Commission 
;In cooperation with the established air 


of the Department of Commerce. 


j Federal | 
Radio Commissioner William D. L. Star- | 
|buck has started a month’s tour of the} 


look into all of the various phases of 
as plane 
ground, point-to-point and plane-to- 
plane, which are maintained both by ra- 
serv- 


Mr. Starbuck pointed out that the new | 
im- 


lar methods suggested to be further con- 
sidered, is that fact that the companies 
are willing to reduce substantially their 
net income. I cannot put any other con- 
struction on Mr. Sloan’s letter than that 
the companies have reached the conclu- 
sion that improved methods of produc- 
tion, distribution and other economies | 
| will now permit them to stand a reduc- 
tion in their total receipts from consu- 
mers of at least $5,396,000 a year and 
that they are willing to make this reduc- 
tion without protest, subject only to a de- 
termination as to the best and wisest 
way to distribute it amongst the con- 
sumers. This is a notable sum and I am 
sure that some way will be found of allo- 
jcating this amount of saving with as 
much justice to the small as to the large 
consumer. 


| 


ther point. While I do not claim to 
know the details of sending out monthly 
bills to the consumers, I do not believe 
that it is good public policy.to confuse 
the average small household consumer 


tion which, while noteworthy in its totaPwW 


| postal pioneer Sept. 16, “lifted them out | 
|of the water, and carried them and our 


jhaps the time has not come for this 


I hope, too, you will consider one fur- | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


was setting out on a most interesting 
journey. Besides prospecting a 
trail, he was under orders to make a 
survey of the post routes and post offices 
of the 13 American Colonies. That jour- | 
ney, from Quebec to Savannah, Ga., in- 
teresting to Finlay, is still interesting to 
us, since this painstaking postal official 
rote down a daily journal of his entire 
trip. This diary in its entirety presents 
a graphic picture of Postal Service in 
America on the eve of the Revolution. 


Surveyor Finlay’s route lay along the 
only real highway in the American Col- 
onies. After reaching the first settle- 
ments in Maine he made his way to 
Falmouth, on to Boston and New York, 
arriving in Philadelphia on Dec. 9. Ship- 
ping to Charleston, S. C., he rode to: 
Savannah, Ga., and then made his way 
over boggy trails northward to Norfolk, 

a. The first miles of his journey from 
Maine to Casco Bay read like a vaca- 
tionist’s journey into the Canadian woods. 


“We unloaded our canoes,” writes the | 


} 


provisions, ete., above the fall, made a 
slow fire, and set the canoes to dry at 
a distance from it; then we made a wig- 
wam or hut, of branches, open in front; 
the floor of our wigwam we laid with 
tender sprigs of the aromatic spruce 
tree, which makes a soft and agreeable 
bed. After supper each man wraps him- 
self in his blanket, lays himself down 
on his spruce bed with his feet to the 
fire, and passes the night in sound and 


| 





simplification, but it is an end greatly | 
to be desired. 

I wish also to express my personal ap- 
preciation for the tact and ability you 
have shown in conducting the prelimi- 
nary negotiations which led to Mr. 
Sloan’s letter. It seems evident to me 
that these companies, at least, feel as- 
sured of your desire to be fair in your 
treatment of them and that they also 
realize that it is their duty to provide 
electrical energy at the lowest possible 
cost consistent with a reasonable profit. 
I trust the example set by these four 
giant utility corporations will be fol- 
lowed throughout the State generally. 

Unfortunately, however, that is some-} 
what too optimistic an outlook and we 
must not be led by what I hope will be} 
jthe successful course of these particu- 
lar negotiations to slacken our efforts 
to prevent by legislation improper and 
unnecessary appeals to ‘the courts, and 





| with monthly “meter charges,” “service 
charges” or any other charge over and 
| above the actual charge for current. Per- 


, 
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More Work for 


A prediction that the bill (H. R. 6603) 
| providing a 44-hour work week for em- 
| ployes of the postal service, will be en- 
acted into law during the coming ses- 
'sion of Congress, was made in an oral 
statement Aug. 5 by Representative Ken- 
|dall (Rep.), of Meyersdale, Pa., ranking 
‘majority member of the House Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. Kendall, author of the bill which 
|is on the House calendar, said that al- 
though it has been estimated by the 
Government* that the passage of this 





nually, it is his belief that the cost will 
not exceed $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 an- 
| nually. 

Enactment of this bill, he said, will aid 
in relieving the unemployment situation 
to some degree because the additional 
;cost to the Federal Government which 
will be necessitated will go to substitutes 
in the postal service. 

The bill would provide that 
|regular employes of the postal service 
| are required to work more than 44 hours 
per week, they shall be allowed com- 





Mechanics’ | transport lines and the Airways Division| pensatory time from such service within 


five working days next succeeding the 





Mr. Kendall Predicts Passage of Bill 
Limiting Hours of Postal Employes 





| measure will cost about $13,000,000 an- | 
The Commissioner explained that the | 


when | 


particularly to the Federal authorities, 
by those unwilling or unable to compre- 
hend the spirit of the times. 


Measure Will Aid Employment, He Says, by Providing, 


Substitute Clerks 


Saturday on which the excess service was 
performed. This, he said, would necessi- 
i tate that substitutes be given more work 
| than they are being given at present. 
Mr. Kendall said there is no reason 
| to expect much opposition to the measure 
in the Senate, since the measure has 
passed that body during two previous 
Congresses. 
As to the passage of the measure in 
the House, Mr. Kendall said, there is 
little or no opposition of which he knows, 
and he believes it would have passed the 
House during the session just closed ex- 
|cept for the fact that several Members 
did not want it to be passed under 
| unanimous consent and there was not op- 
| portunity to bring it before the House 
on the calendar. > 
During the coming session, he said, 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads has the call on the first cal- 
endar Wednesday which is given, and he 
believes the bill will be passed on that 
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Wierdly out of proportion, this old drawing of 1773, 
made available by the Post Office Department, shows 
the hamlets of the 13 Colonies clustered along the 
coast line, bound one to another by a single important 


| woodland 
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Finlay, Supervisor of Posts, as He Inspected Communications Sys- 
tems From Quebec to Savannah in 1773 





encampment. We _ found trout, 


new | ducks and partridge everywhere.” 


Who would not like to have been with 
that pioneer party? Finlay, prosaic 
surveyor, was writing the poetry of the 
trail, though he_ probabiy 
would have denied the ability. 


Oncoming Revolution 
Forecast in Many Ways 


found the 
everywhere. 
the English Government the Colonies 
were ready to resist. His majesty’s post, 
much to the concern of his majesty’s 
trusted servant, Hugh Finlay, was one 
of these. 


seeds of revolt sprouting 


and no other,’ he writes. There is the 
Revolution in a sentence! It was. the 
particular delight of the Colonists to give 
their letters and payment for transmittal 
to the rider, ignoring the monopoly His 
Majesty George III claimed for the post. 
Edward Norice, postmaster at Salem, 
Finlay confided to his journal, “reports 
that every other day the stage coach 
goes for Boston, the drivers take many 
letters, so that but few are forwarded 
by post to or from his office. 
formation were lodged (but an informer 
would get tarred and feathered) no jury 
would find the fact; it is deemed neces- 
sary to hinder all acts of Parliament 
from taking effect in America.” 

On Sept. 28 Finlay declares: “It_is 
the same in Boston, both Mumford and 
the rider of the upper stages (Hyde) re- 
ceive much postage for which they do 
not account. It is common for people 
who expect letters by the post finding 
none at the post office, to say, ‘Well, there 
must be letters; we’ll find them at Mum- 
ford’s.’ 
this practice in the present universal 
opposition to everything connected with 
Great Britain. Were any deputy post- 


in such matter, he would draw on himself 
the odium of his neighbors and be 
marked as the friend of slavery and op- 
pression and declared enemy to America.” 


been to this scrupulous postal “surveyor” 
to be approached with the question as he 
reports: “Many people asked me if I had 
not met the post driving some oxen; it 


with him.” 
either Philadelphia or Boston. 
of that metropolis. 

its infrequent service. 


crying need for “sea post service” is | 
voiced by Acting Postmaster Antill. “Mr. | 
Antill wishes that the letters sent from | 
England by the Packet could be sorted in | 
London, each city its different bundle 
viz, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, | 
Quebec, Montreal, etc.; his reason for | 
mentioning this wish is, that it often! 
does happen that there is not time to as- | 
sort them before the departures of the | 
different riders or at least of some of | 
them, by which means they lie in the! 


stance.” 


cast with another century. 
example “old Herd” of Finlay’s diary 
a service longevity record. 

Terrible Roads of South 
Relieved by Hospitality 


“T found old Herd,” Finley writes 


arrival. 


nothing by it, and says ‘he will give i 


health’s 
keep it.’ 


sake, which induces him 





day. 





ployment. 





The Boston papers probably wrote hin 


Mr. Kendall also said the measure is in| up; “Veteran Postal Employe Claims | 
line with the policy of President Hovver} World’s Record; Rider Grew Rich 
since it will give some relief. to unem-| Service.” 

Some postmen today make themselves 


ir 
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The Western Post setts out from Philade'phia every!* 
having Letters at Burlington and Port Amboy and arrwes aN 
on Sunday night ; the distance between Philadelphia ard N? 
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path of communication, the first post road, from 


New York and Boston. The confi- 


dential diary of Hugh Finlay, surveyor of posts in the 
year 1773, has just been presented to the Department. 


Diary of Pioneer Postal Official Pictures Mail 
Service Given Colonies Before Revolutionary War 





Post Office Department Presented With Original Record of Private Comments by Hugh 





Mexican Influx * 
So Reduced as to 
Solve Problem 


State Department Reveals 
| Drastic Decreases in Num- 
ber of Immigrants in Last, 
Sixteen Months 








The immigration of Mexicans into the 
| United States has been reduced so dras- 
{tically during the last 16 months that it 
/is no longer a problem, the Department 
'of State announced Aug. 5. 


Proper enforcement of existing immi- 
| gration laws can and will be maintained 
|in the future, the Department stated, so 
as to prevent effectively the recurrence 
of conditions existing a few years ago 
when the recorded admissions of Mexi- 
can laborers were very high. 

An announcement by the Department 
of State giving the figures of Mexi#an 
immigration for the last six months fol- 
lows in full text: 

Only 878 Mexicans received immigra- 
{tion visas for entry into the United 
States during June, 1930, none of whom 
were common laborers without previous 
residence, according to telegrams re- 
ceived from Mexico City. Of this num- 
ber but 352 visas were issued at con- 
|sulates in Mexico, the remaining 26 visas 
were issued to natives of Mexico in other 
countries of the world. This, added to 
such immigration visas issued during the 
previous five months, means that only 
13,674 Mexicans have immigrated into the 
United States during the first six months 
of 1930. In other words, Mexicans are 
now immigrating at the rate of 7,348 per 
|ahnum as compared with an average an- 
/nual rate, according to official statistics 
;of the Department of Labor, of 56,747 
|for the last five completed fiscal years, 
a reduction of 87.1 per cent. 
| The immigration of Mexicans into the 
United States has been reduced so dras- 
tically during the past 16 months that 
it is no longer a problem. This result 
has been accomplished through strict law 
enforcement measures put into effect by 

American Government officials. The 
situatjon cannot be described as due 


a 





merely to economic causes, as has been 
sometimes claimed, since the actual and 
potential demand for visas on the part 


Arriving in the Colonies the surveyor | 


Anything that represented | 


“They are, they say, to be| 
governed by laws of their own framing | 


If an in-| 


It is next to impossible to stop | 


master to do his duty, and make a stir | 


What a shock, indeed, it must have | 


seems he had agreed to bring some along | 
And then New York in 1773! | 
A little hamlet then less important than 
Today a 
constant flood of mail flows in and out} 
How strange it is, 
to. open this quaint old diary and note. 


Yet a modern note is found when a| 





office until next post day which makes | 
eight days different to Canada for in-| 


The delight of a personal journal is, 
its introduction of personalities; men and | 
women any one of us might have known | 
in flesh and blood had our fortune been | 
There is for | 


To us America was young in 1773 yet | 
“old Herd” makes a strong claim for, 


“the western rider, waiting Mumford’s | 
This man Herd at 72 is strong | 
and robust, he has been in the service | 
46 years; he pretends that he makes} 


up—that at present he only rides for his | 
to | 
It is well known that he has| 
made an estate by riding, it is said.” 


+refreshing sleep. We rise with the sun,*known by their “fenny whistle.” Post- 
Finlay on this morning of Sept. 13, 1773, pitch our canoes, load them and leave 
| the 


|master Emerson. of Newbury, Mass., in 
1773, thought “that the’ want of post- 
| horns is a loss to the office, for a warn- 
ing given by the horn many letters would 
|go by post which are now sent by other 
opportunitys—the post should blow be- 
fore the hour of shutting, and in passing 
on his way many letters would be de- 
livered to him.” 

When Surveyor Finlay 


reached the 
roads only alleviated by the traditional 
Southern hospitality. 

“To travel with comfort, through this 
part ‘of the world, a stranger should be 
furnished with letters of recommenda- 
tion to the gentlemen and planters living 
on the road, but to a man who has busi- 
ness to mind this method of traveling 
would be attended with 
for the hospitable Americans kill you 
with kindness.” 

In 1773 the principal form of trans- 
| portation of the mails was the rider, the 
| stage coach, and the packet. From Fin- 
lay’s journal it would seem that the main 


though he declares with disgust “’Tis 
ridiculous to see His Majesty’s courier, 
metamorphos’d to a snail-paced carrier.” 


ently but were rare, while “correspond- 
ence by post would be preferred to pre- 
|ecarious conveyances by water.” 
Primitive service certainly, 


when it 
C., to Norfolk, Va., and 10 weeks to New 
York, but the postal tradition was there 


of that ancient Persian king. It gives 
an inward glow of pleasure to find this 
|postal ancestor use our familiar phrase 
i“for the good of the service,” and to de- 


|}ducement for taking so much trouble as 
we do.” 
can Postal Service subscribes down to 
this day. 










’ Established 


Southern Colonies he found the terrible | 


inconvenience, | 


| dependence was placed on the post rider, | 


Stage coaches were operated independ- | 


took 28 days to go from Charleston, S.} 


just as surely as it was with the couriers | 


clare: “The public good is the sole in-| 


To that sentiment the Ameri-! 
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of Mexicans has not diminished during 
the period in question. Visas are now 
being refused to the large majority of 
such applicants under existing statutes 
covering aliens likely to become public 
charges, contract laborers, illiterates, gr 
physical or mental defectives. 

Furthermore, proper enforcement of 
existing immigration laws can and will 
be maintained in the future, in Mexico 
as in other countries, so as to prevent 
effectively the recurrence of conditions 
existing a few years ago, when the re- 
corded admissions of Mexican laborers 
was very high. 


Cuba Creates Bureau 
For Control of Radio 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
coming from the United States, are 
measures that are known to have in- 
creased considerably the vogue of the ra- 
dio in Cuba. 

In order, however, to centralize still 
further the control of radio communica- 
tion, the Radio Division of the Depart- 
ment of Communications has_ been 
changed into a bureau. In a presidential 
decree which is expected to be signed 
{and published within a short while, the 
new bureau, to be known as the Nego- 
ciado de Asuntos da Radio Electrico, 
will be officially created. Excepting the 
fixing of rates on messages from Cuba 
to foreign countries, which function will 
| continue to be under the direction of the 
'Service Bureau of the Department, the 
Radio Bureau will control in accordance 
with laws and regulations now existent 
and those to be promulgated soon to this 
effect: (1) All Government broadcasting 
stations. (2) Commercial stations and 
amateur stations of all kinds. (a) In- 
|vestigations relative to requests for 
licenses, and the granting of licenses. 
(b) Wave lengths and frequencies. (c) 
Broadcasting programs. (d) Allotment 
of hours for transmission. (3) Investi- 
gations and reports regarding new radio 
legislation. (4) Radio conventions and 
| conferences. 





S. Patent Office 
March 4, 1926 
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| American Delegate to Attend 


Wage Comparing Irregularities in Pennsylvania~ "Congress om Anthropology] 


Commercial Aeronautics Said | The President's Day 
Blocked by Lack thas Primary Charged at Hearing The United States will send a repre-| 


To Be Finding Sound Basis 
10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 


L ? ry ti lai i Li | met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
| Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics Claims Air Lines Are, Sh ccoviegin on tecsdaps Sanaa 


° e ’ : | are 
Doing Satisfactory Business and Tendency Point8 'days of each week.) 


At the Executive Offices 
| sentative to the Eleventh International | Aug. 5. 
|Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology! 





|and @rcheology to be held at Coimbra, | 


Of Data on Costs Investigating Subcommittee of Senate Hears Several Wit. oe > the Reema ie hes. 


| 


‘ 


Women’s Bureau Director 
Finds Adequate Informa- 
tion on Living Expenses 


In Other Lands Elusive 


nessgs Describe Voting; Member of Recent 
Commission Tells of Its Work 


Irregularities in the recent Republican 
primary in Pennsylvania were charged | 
on Aug. 5 before the Senate subcommit- | 
tee investigating campaign expenditures. | 

S. David Wilson, of Philadelphia, dep- 


luty county controller, alleged a “con- 


Comparison of wages internationally | 

is impossible at present because of a) 
lack of adequate data on the cost of liv- | 
ing in each country, the Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
Mary: Anderson, will announce in a re- 
port wages and employment of 
women to be presented at the forthcom- 
ing Pan-Pacific Union conference in 
Honolulu. 
*) The Women’s Bureau, which wili be 
represented by the assistant director, 
Agnes L. Peterson, has made a study of 
wages of women in the Pan-Pacific na- 
tions, and at the time it presents its re- 
port will recommend that the conference 
take steps to improve the method of col- 
lecting wage data. 

tecommendation also will be made, it 
was stated orally on behalf of the Bu- 
reau, Aug. 5, that the Pan-Pacific Union 
devise a way to assist in raising the 
level of women’s wages among the mem- 
ber countries. 

Conference at Honolulu 

The Pan Pacific Union will convene in 
its second conference at Honolulu, Aug. 
9, to disctss education, women In gov- 
ernment, industry, health, social service, 
and other topics relevant to the status 
of women .in the various member coun- 
tries. In 1928, when the first conference 
met, the Women’s Bureau was assigned 
the task of making a report on wages 
of women in the countries represented. 

Miss Anderson, who directed the study, 
in transmitting the report, calls atten- 
tion to the need of more facts on cost of 
living as follows: “While it is encourag- 
ing to find existing so much information 
regarding women’s employment and 
wages in Pan Pacific countries, it Is a! 
matter of keen disappointment that the 
wage figures here presented cannot be | 
compared one with another. Further in- 
formation is necessary before any com- 
parison can be made of wages in the , 
countries concerned. It is not possible 
even to compare the figures for the va- 
rious countries by reducing them to the 
same monetary unit, because such nomi- 
nal wages have no significance. Until 
the cost of living in each country has 
been considered, no idea can be gained 
of the real wages of women workers. 


on 


Obstac!es to Comparisons 


“Furthermore, there is little advan- 
tase in knowing that Japanese wome.a 
in industry received 46 cents a day in 
1920 and Canadian women received from 
$10 to $25 in 1927. What would be sig- 
nificant is@wage materiai more nearly 
comparable as to date end a knowledge 
of how much of the necessities of living 
in Japan and in Canada such wages will 
buy. The information secured by those 
working on our cost-of-living project, 
will help us in this regard, but even; 
these data will not solve the problem. 
If we are interested primarily in the 
human adjustments of the persons re- 
ceiving these wages, we must know for 
each country how the worker’s income 
and standard of living compare with the 
income and standard of living of other 
persons. In other words, we must know 
how much the women wage earner can 
buy and tow her purchases compare 
with those of other women in her own 
land. Comparisons of these ratios of 
income and expenditures for different 
countries would give some idea of the 
relative position of working women.” 

In a statement made public by the 
Bureau calling attention to the report, it 
is pointed out that in every country, ex- 
cept Hawaii and the Philippines, cloth- 
ing factories and textile mills employed 
the largest number of women among the 
industries. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 


Some Facts Assembled 

The Women’s Bureau recognizing that 
the problem of improving the status of 
empleyed women is world-wide in its 
scope has been cooperating with women 
of other countries to secure better condi- 
tions for working women. At the first 
conference of Pan Pacific women, held 
under the auspi¢es of the Pan Pacific 
Union in Honolulu in 1928, Miss Ander- 
son was appointed project director for a 
study of the wages of women in Pan 
Pacific countries. 

The Women’s Bureau assembled facts 
about the number of women employed, 
their wages, and hours of work for Aus- 
tralia, Canada, China, Hawaii, Japan, 
New Zealand, the Philippine Islands, and 
the United States. These facts will be 
reported to the Second Pan Pacific Con- 
ference in Honolulu, in August, 1930, and 
discussed in connection with a report on 
the cost of living in Pan Pacific coun- 
tries. 

While it is impossible to make signifi- 
cant comparisons between the wages of 
the women in these countries without 
information on costs and standards of 
living certain comparisons and contrasts 
are valid. The percentage of all women 
who were gainfully employed ranged 
from 15.2 per cent in Canada in 1921 to 
51 per cent in Japan in 1920 and 13 per 
cenf in the Philippine Islands in 1926. 
The figure for China was not available. 
The 1920 census in the United States 
showed 21.1 per cent of the women in 
this country in gainful occupation. 

The proportion of employed women 
who were engaged in manufacturirfy in- 
dustries varied from 7.4 per cent if Ha- 
waii (1920) to 25.6 per cent in Australia 
(1921). This information was not ob- 
tainable for the Philippine Islands. In 
the United States, 22.6 per cent of the 
total number of wage-earning women 
were in manufacturing industries (1920). 
In every country except Hawaii and the 
Philippine Islands clothing factories and 
textile mills were the largest women- 
employing manufacturing industries. 
The food industries employed more 
women in Hawaii than did any other in- 
dustry group, and the cigar and ciga- 
rette industries took the lead in this 
respect in the Philippines. 

The Women’s Bureau report recom- 
mends: First, that the committee con- 
sider what action the Pan-Pacific Con- 
ference can take to raise the level of 
women’s wages and to improve the char- 
acter of wage data in the member coun- 
tries; second, that since the experience 
of the past two years indicates that a 
study conducted by questionnaire is not 
Satisfactory, other and more definite 
plans should be made for whatever proj- 
ect is undertaken. 


certed action” on the part of election} 
officials to increase the votes for Francis 
Shunk Bréwn, candidate for the nom- 
ination for governor, and James J. Davis, : 
Secretary of Labor and candidate for the 
senatorial nomination. 

Mr. Wilson declared that on the re- 
count of the returns it was found that 
erasures were made of the names of 
Gifford Pinchot. candidate for governor, 
and Francis W. Bohlen, candidate for 
the Senate. 

“There was no case of Brown or Davis 
erasures,” he asserted. 

Out of the 319 divisions of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Wilson continued, Mr. Pinchot’s 
net gain on the recount was 3,111. or ap- 
proximately 10 or 11 votes to each box. 

“Philadelphia is not corrupt in in- 
tent,” Mr. Wilson declared. “It has sim- 
ply been swindled. Leaders have madé 
it as difficult as possible to vote, until | 
many have reached the conclusion that 
it is not worth while. Many voters who 
have attempted to lead in the fight for 
clean elections have been persecuted.” 
Public Utilities Blamed 
For ‘Disrepute of City’ 

Mr. Wilson declared that the “public ; 
utility octopus has dragged Philadel- 
phia’s fair name into disrepute.” 

George W. Geasey, of the recount! 
board of Philadelphia, told the commit- | 
tee that no senatorial candidate has pe- 
titioned the board for a recount. He 
pointed out that on the recount, many of 
the ballots were found to be mutilated, 
but he added that this mutilation might 
easily be attributgd to carelessness 
rather than to any attempt to defraud. 

Questioned by the committee as to the 
amount of the discrepancy between the 
two counts, Mr. Geasey Yeplied that he 
was not prepared to say, since he made 
only the second count and had made no 
computations. He added that he had had 
former experience in the recounting of 
elections, and that the results were “very 
similar” with former results. | 

“Were there any evidences of corrup-\ 
tion found on the recount?” Chairman | 
Nye (Rep.), of Nerth Dakota, asked. 

Mr. Geasey, declaring his inability to 
answer the question, said, “There were | 
erasures, but there is no way of telling 
who made them.” 

The errors found, however, he said, 
were very evenly distributed over the 
ballots. 

Senator Nye commented that he was 
“struck by the fact that on the recount 
Brown and Davis lost 2,054 and 1,532 
votes respectively, while Grundy andj 
Pinchot gained 30 and 183, respectively.” 

Mr. Geasey replied that he thought 


it would be “unfair to jump at any con-! 


clusion from those figures.” 
“Were there a great many 
thrown out because of technical errors?” 
Mr. Nye asked. 
Possibility of Mechanical 


Errors Is Admitted 

“There are a great many that need 
explanation,” Mr. Geasey replied, “but | 
on the whole it was a fair election,” add- 
ing that the questionable ballot boxes 
Were found in eight or ten districts. 

Mr. Wilson assured the committee that 
he had not been responsible for the pe- 
tition for recount. The petition, he said, 
was signed by three registered voters 
from each district. 

In one case, Mr. Wilson said, there 
were 450 more votes registered on one 
voting machine than there were regis- 
tered voters. He added, however, that 
this might have been due to mechanical 
errors, declaring that the voting ma- 
chines have brought about a vast im- 
provement in election conditions. 

Mr. Wilson said that the errors found 
on the recount were principally at the 
head of the ballot, affecting the sena- 
torial and gubernatorial candidates. 

“We could spend a great deal of time 
in discussion of the ramifications of the 
control of the public utilities of elections 
and of the minor judiciary,” he said. 

Questioned as to the expenditures of 
the various candidates, Mr. Wilson stated 











Country Still Gripped 
By Drought and Heat 


Weather Bureau Finds Little 
Hope for Early Relief 


The drought and heat wave over the 
eastern half of the country remained 
unbreken Aug. 5, although there were 
somewhat lower temperatures in the 
northwest and central west the morning 
of that day, C. L. Mitchell, ,in charge of 
forecasting, stated orally. 

There was little prospect of a decided 
change in conditions soon, Mr. Mitchell 
said, the only hope being for scattered , 
showers which will do little to help the 
withering ‘crops, already extensively 
damaged by dry weather. 

Information received ‘in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is that forced move- 
ment of cattle to market )ecause of 
drought has not yet materialized, it was 
stated orally Aug. 5 in the Livestock 
Marketing Investigation Service of the 
Department. Receipts of cattle at seven! 
leading markets for the first four weeks 
of July:were smaller than for the same 
period of last year, according to statis- 
tics made available by the Service, and | 
for the week ended Aug. 2 receipts of 
cattle ana calves at 12 large markets! 
were 182,914 head compared with 249,-' 
213 head for the week ended Aug. 
1929. Hog receipts also have been run- 
ning much lighter than last year. 

The fear that there will be an acute 
shortage of feed for livestock may be 
discounted somewhat by the facts that 
pastures still have time to “green up” 
before Fail if rains come soon, that 
while the hay crop will be short, a large 
share of it had been harvested before 
drought did serious injury, and that 
farmers “can stretch their feed a long 
way” when there is a shortage, accord- 
ing to G. A. Collier, in charge of the 
grain, hay, feed and seed market news | 
service of the Department. 

The small grains were nearly all har- 
vested before the drought did extensive 
injury to them, he said, and oats straw 
makes good rougage to take the place 
of a part of the hay lost through 
drought. Also, the farmers probably 
will make silage from the mature corn | 
which failed to produce good ears, he| 
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| 


ballots | 
| activities of this Committee have brought 


‘Cc. 


that he believed “all candidates spent 
much more than has been accounted for.” 

Discussing the primary system of 
nomination as opposed to the convention 
system, Mr. Wilson said that “it is just 
as easy to corrupt the entire electorate 
as it was the convention.” 

The primary system is an improve- 


|ment, however, he said, though it has 


not removed all the evils of the conven- 
tion system. 

Mrs. Sara S. McNeil, of the Philadel- 
phia Registration Commission, told the 
Committee that on the recent redraft oi 
the registration lists, of 568,000 regis- 
tered, 33,000 were eliminated. 
Manufacturer Asserts 


Conspiracy Existed 
“There has been no great complaint 


‘of false registrations,” Mrs. McNeil said. 


“The general opinion is that the lists 
now are cleaner than ‘ever. before.” 

Senator Nye pointed out that there 
had been some reference to an increase 
in registered voters while the current 
census shows a decline in population. 

Mrs. McNeil declared that not more 
than 75 per cent of the qualified voters 
of the State are registered. 

Questioned as to what class of people 
fail to participate in elections, Mrs. Me- 
Neil stated that she could not answer 
that question. 

George J. Brennan, chairman of the 


, registration commission, told the com-| 


mittee that the recent strike-off of 
names from the list was the largest in 
the history of the State, with the excep- 
tion of that in 1926. He declared that 
the commission was strictly nonpartisan, 
and that there has “been no complaint 


against the commission of any oon 


quence.” 

“Do you see any harm that might be 
done in giving to the Congress the same 
jurisdiction over primaries as it has over 
elections?” Senator Nye asked. 

“It couldn’t do any harm,” Mr. Bren- 
nan declared. “There can’t be too much 
interferenc2 to insure honest elections.” 

F. S. Wood, a manufacturer of West- 
chester, Pa., and chairman of the Real 
Republican Club of Chester County, 
testified that the club was interested in 
the Brown-Davis ticket, and was organ- 
ized for the purpose of “cleaning house” 
in the county. : 

He asserted that he had sufficient evi- 
dence to show that there was a concerted 
effort and a definite conspiracy between 
the election heads to violate the election 
laws. 

Dean Hoffman, editor of the Harris- 
burg Patriot, told the Committee that 


Pennsylvania is “handicapped in the de- | 


tection of fraud.” since watchers em- 


' ployed at the polls are required by law 


to come from the immediate district. 
Consequently, he said, it is hard to get 
watchers who could be trusted to inter- 
fere even though they should see some- 


{thing objectionable going on. 


“The election of this year was not so 
vigorous and desperate as it was in 
former years,” he said. “No doubt, the 


about greater caution, and have made it 


‘more difficult to uncover fraud.” 


“Were conditions this year as bad as 
in 1926?” Senator Nye asked. 

“No,” the editor replied, “there was 
no wide margin, but it was not as des- 
perate as before.” 

Questioned by Chaiman Nye, Mr. Hoff- 
man expressed himself as favorable to 
congressional jurisdiction over primary 
elections as well as general elections. 

J. Dress Pannell, attorney of Harris- 
burg, and representative of the Harris- 
burg branch of the Pennsylvania Elec- 
tion Association, told the Committee in 
detail of a number of cases of fraud in 
voting during the last several! years. 
Many cases of unknown persons and 
persons found to be dead for many 
years being kept on the _ registration 
books and being voted, were told of 
by him. 

In one ward 1n Steelton, Mr. Pannell 
said, there were 129 registrants 
known, 18 registered from vacant houses, 
eight from vacant lots, 15 from resi- 
dences which could not be found, seven 
from street numbers which were not 
residences, and 82 who had been removed 
from two months to a year. 

Mr. Pannell declared that he had no 
reason to say that any senatorial can- 
didate was a party to any fraudulent 
activities. Efforts were not confined to 
any one candidate, he said, but rather 
to a ticket. 

Mr. Pannell declared that he could not 
testify as to the source of the funds used 
in the influencing of votes, but that the 
agents through which it was said to have 
been distributed were supporters of the 
Brown-Davis ticket. 

Ralph H. Frank, an attorney of Pitts- 
burgh, discussed in detail findings of in- 
vestigators of the recount in Pittsburgh. 


Gen. MacArthur Made 
Chief of Army Staff 





Gen. Fuller Selected as New 
Head of Marine Corps 





President Hoover on Aug. 5 announced 

orally the appointments of Maj. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur to be Chief of Staff 
of the Army upon the retirement of 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall 
of Brig. Gen. Ben H. Fuller as Conf- 
mandant of the United States Marine 
Corps to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death recently of Maj. Gen. Wendell 
Neville. 
The appointment of General MacAr- 
thur was made, the President stated 
orally, upon the recommendation of the 
Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, 
and added that “it gives me a great 
deal of pleasure to promote such a bril- 
liant soldier to that position.” ‘He is 
the senior major general with sufficient 
time left before retirement, the Presi- 
dent said, to complete the full four-year 
tour of duty. Those who outrank him 
would be retired before they ‘complete 
the four-year term of duty, the President 
added. 


_ Gen. MgeArthur, the President stated, | 
is in command of the Philippines and is | 
now serving on temporary duty in China. | 


“T am sure,” the President said, “that 
Maj. Gen. MacArthur will maintain 
the high service maintained by his prede- 
cessors.” 

The appointment of Maj. Gen. 
Fuller, the President stated, was made 
upon the recommendation of: the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Charles F. Adams. He 
has, the President said, had “a long and 
distinguished career,” and has been act- 
ing Commandant of the Marine Corps 


, Said, and this will add to the feed supply. ' since the death of General. Neville, 


un- | 


and | 


F follows in full text: 


The Minister of Portugal at. Washing- 
ton has extended an official invitation to 
the Government of the United States to 
be represented at the Eleventh Interna- 
tional Congress of Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology and Archeology, and the fourth 
session of the International Institute of 
| Anthropology, to be held at Coimbra, 
| Portugal, during September of this year. 
|Dr. George Grant MacCurdy, honorary 
collaborator in the department of an- 
thropology of the National Museum, has 
been designated as a delegate on the 
|part of this Government to this meeting. 
| Any further infgrmation regarding this 
matter may be had by consulting Dr. 
| MacCurdy at the National Museum. 
Arp nna tihdinnbi sadn cps ipgmmiania 
|In one case, he said, which he declared 
was the “worst ballot box I have ever 
; seen,” out of 260 ballots found, only 50 








| did not show evidences of some kind of 
fraud. 
Three special field representatives 


| have been sent to Nashville and Memphis, 
!Tenn., to watch for irregularities in the 
| balloting in the primary election to take 


(place Aug. 7, Senator Nye (Rep.), of | 
North Dakota, chairman of the Senate} 


Committee Investigating Campaign Ex- 
|penditures, announced Aug. 5. 
| Mr. Nye said that several requests 
|from the two cities had been received 
|for this action. In the requests, he said, 
it was asserted that elaborate prepara- 
jtions were being made to influence the 
election results through illegal balloting. 
Mr. Nye declined to say whether the 
jcommunications complained against any 
| specific parties. 





| 








| 





To Continued Increase 


There is “no greater discouragement” 
in aviation than in any other line of 
| business affected by general depression 
and the present year “will be the best 
| from the standpoint of reestablishing the 
|industry upon a firm foundation,” it was 
} by the Assistant Secretary for 
Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young, Aug. 


Col. Young has just returned from a 
|recent extensive trip to the Pacific 
|coast. In his opinion commercial aero- 
|natics at present “stands as a young in- 
|dustry with a brilliant future in store.” 

There was no general sentiment evi- 


jupwarg revisions of passenger rates, 
although there is little doubt that such 
action will become general in the future. 

“Those air lines that render a service 
clearly advantageous in time over other 


|augment surface transportation, are do- 
leney points to continued increase,” the 
Assistant Secretary declared. 


The two new transcontinental air mail 
| services which the Post Office Depart- 
;ment are about to inaugurate probably 
| will lead to increased cross-country pas- 
|senger business through the operation of 
the Watres Act, Col. Young added in a 
| supplementary oral statement. 
|visions of the Watres Act which wil! 
|be put into operation in the establish- 
;jment of the two new trunk routes will 
{lead to permanency in aeronautics busi- 





ness, he said, and will give an oppor- damental economic principies, than there! 


dent, Col. Young said orally concerning | 


. | 
}means of travel or which advantageously | 


|ing a satisfactory business and the tend- | 


The pro-| 


jae for more travel as well as em- 
| phasize to the public the’ facilities pro- 


|vided for rapid transcontinental trans- | 


| portation. 

| Secretary Young said his trip indi- 
|eated thai communities realize more 
| fully that air transportation plays a 


| Very definite and important part in na- 
| tional transportation and are taking 
|steps to develop their airports to the 
fullest extent of knowledge and experi- 
ence. 
| . o . . . 
The aircraft industry is still suffering 
from general depression, but the quality 
of aeronautics is sound, Col. Young com- 
{mented. “The gold paint at last has 
| been erased from commercial aeronau- 
| ties,” he said. 

The staiement follows in full text: 
Plan to Push Development 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Co imerce for Aeronautics, has 
returned to Washington from a four- 
| weeks’ inspection of civil and commer- 
cial aeronautic activities in the middle 

pone and far west. 

| “As a result of my observations and 
conferences with representatives of the 
jaircraft industry,” Mr. Young said in 
a statement today (Aug. 5), “I find that 
| there no greater discouragenient 
|among those firms and operators in the 
aircraft industry which are established 
and conducting business on sound, fun- 


is 





| Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec. 
| retarial staff_and in answering mail cor- 
| respondence. 





!is among similarly established firms in 
other business activities. 
“Although the aircraft industry is still 
suffering from the genera! business de- 
, pression, the impressive and outstanding 
\feature is the sound quality of commer- 
cial aeronautics. There is a determined 
| effort among those who possess thorough 
training and experience in the economics 
'of manufacturing, marketing and oper- 
ation not only to survive, but to carry 
on the development of the science and 
| industry. 
| “Manufacturers of aircraft, who are 
just as skilled in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of busitress economics as_ they 
are in designing, constructing and flying 
aircraft, are paying strict attention to 
the needs and desires of an intelligent 
and discriminating, aircraft market. 
They are making every effort to design 
and produce aircraft which their experi- 
ence and studies have indicated are what 
the public wants. At the same time 
they are projecting plans continually on 
new developments, new designs, new 
features in an effort to keep in ‘the 
van of public desire, as they realize 
al aircraft may easily become obso- 
ete. 

“It was indeed gratifying to see how 
cities and towns are continuing to real 
ize more and more that air transporta- 
tion plays a very definite and important 

a 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 
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Over sea or over land. . , safely and swiftly to the destination 


| Wir airplanes flying a total of 83,000 miles 
| daily in the United States, it is not surpris- 


ing that records frequently go by the board 


unheralded by newspapers. Several recent 


performances 
deserve to be 


of Ford commercial planes 
emblazoned on the records as 


evidence of the efficiency of the tri-motored, 


all-metal transport. ... 


A Ford all-metal, tri-motored Army plane 


flew 1140 miles over land and sea from Miami 


| 


perfectly, so 
| 


to France Field, Panama Canal Zone, in 11 
hours and 20 minutes, with a crew of four. In 
| this record flight it passed through two rain 
squalls and dodged another. The official 
report said: “Plane and engines functioned 


the flight was made without 


particular incident.” 
The “Firestone,” a Ford all-metal, tri- 


motored transport plane, carrying five passen- 


gers and two 


These are a 





pilots, flew from Jacksonville, 


Florida, to Akron, Ohio, 1015 miles, with two 
stops, in 7 hours and 50 minutes actual flying 
| time, an average within a fraction of 130 
miles an hour! 

Most notable of allis the record of Stout Air 
Lines which has completed 1,000,000 miles of 
safe flight, carrying 107,000 passengers. 


dded reasons why both opera- 


tors and public approve the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal planes. 


THE FORD PLANE 


The Ford plane is planned, constructed and operated as a com- 
mercial transport. Built of corrugated aluminum alloys, it has 


great structural strength and durability, ar 


id is most economical 


to maintain in operation. The uniformity of its material is deter- 


mined by scientific test. All planes have 


three motors in order 


to insure reserve power to meet and overcome emergencies. 
The engines may be Wright, Pratt & Whitney or Packard Diesel, 
totaling from 675 to 1275 horse-power. Ford planes have a cruis- 
ing range of from 580 to 650 miles at speeds between 55 and 135 
miles per hour. Loads carried from 3630 to 6000 pounds. 

The capacity of these planes is 9 to 15 passengers and a crew 


of two (pilot and assistant). Planes ean 


buffet, toilet, running water, electric lights, 
The price of the Ford tri-motored, all-me 
ally low—$40,000 to $50,000 at Dearborn. 


ve equipped with a 
adjustable chairs, 
etal plane is exception- 


Ford branches will be glad to give you information on the 
Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane in all modelsé 














The Ford Plane 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 
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Human Interest 
Being Stressed - 


In School Books. 


Office of Education Says’ 
Child Training Has Been ; 
Revolutionized Through | 
Stories and New Rhymes | 


Human interest appeals are now rec-| . 
ognized generally as the first steps in: 
instructing children, the specialist in 
kindergartens and primary schools, Dr. 
Mary Dabney Davis, stated orally at; 
the United States Office of Education. | 

Insipid and frowning textbooks of: % 
long ago have receded for colorful andi } 
smiling story books of today, she said.! } 
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SOURCE OF FEDERAL ‘CORRECT TIME’ SIGNALS ee Oil P na Making of Typewriter Ribbons 
| Lo erate at Sea . ° . * 
: i Said to Require Technical Skill 


Bureau of Standards Specialist Describes 
Method of Manufacturing Product as Well 
As Tests Used to Reveal Possible Defects 































Two ocean-going whale oil factories 
which will be the largest of their type | 
afloat, capable of producing approxi- | 
mately 1,500 barrels of oil daily, are to! 
be constructed for Norwegian whaling | 


\Craft for Norwegian Com- 
companies, according to a report re- | 
ceived by the Department of Commerce ' 





By C. E. Waters 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards 
The popular notion is that almost any|is an exceedingly permanent pigment. 
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Harris & Ewing. 
with signals emanating from foreign observatories, 








Improvements E fected in Determining and Communicating to World Exact Measure- 
ments of Time as It Elapses Are Described by Naval Ob- 
servatory Scientist 





+ 
Miners chit ‘aph y onus 
ordinary chronogra} | Weeds: a aome oue Wilbur, certain hitherto unreserved pub- 
° . a lic lands in the State of California have 


Just preceding the been temporarily reserved from entry, 


- © 
parent on an 
but it can be observed readily with more 

| precise apparatus, such as an oscillo-| 


By C. B. Watts 
United States Naval Observatory 
The Naval Observatory timé service 
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| panies Will Render 1,500 
| Barrels Daily 
from the Trade Commissioner at’ Lon- ONT culeved naa can be used ay es . oe. Hedge ad "Th 
y ag ocean | writing ink, What gives the color and|i2& the ink for typewriter ribbons. e 
don, Fran pssenger. . ; | blow of the type forces part of the car- 
; The report is summarized in a state- | 
sued thought. A typewriter ribbon is an-| paper fibers, where it should remain in- 
|follows in full text: j other thing which is taken for granted,! definitely, or as long as the paper lasts. 
An order for two ocean-going whale | yet 4 great deal of technical skill goes} Naturally. tor-the best results the rib- 
oil factories has been placed with the |! a 
This starts when the bale of cotton) as the writing is gray instead of black. 
ited, of Haverton-Hill-on-Thames, The | is opened. Near the very beginning of| Colored ribbons contain dyes, usually 
ships, it is stated, will be the largest the Federal specification (No. 167a) is| in the form of insoluble lakes, which are 
factory ships of the kind afloat, and will : 
| be “thoroughly combed and free from, eral matter. Though it may take a great 
dng in recent years because education| of about 21,500 tons dead weight. waste. It shall be evenly woven and| many years, the dye will finally fade, so 
Sixt begins with the dramatic. From! | ‘ ae —— of — oe ,free from excessive number of avoid-} only black record ribbons should be used 
y : z paves i arrels of whale oil are spoken of im con- | , : 
rhymes, riddles and finger plays to pic /nection with the new vessels, anda daily | Evidently the fabric cannot be made in! are to be kept for a long time. In addi- 
| production of about 1,500 barrels of oil. |a careless or haphazard way. | tion to the usual pigments, copying rib- 
mind develops to grasp readers and} 3 . Further requirements concerning the; bons contain soluble dye. When mois- 
spellers and histories, and through the| rm IL R ne ; oes , 
whole magnetic process, the world of . and Is eserved | count, or number of threads per~tinear | dve = make a copy of the writing will 
di oo iatereation sasde lable bs th inch in each direction. If a ribbon has | @!SS0'Ve- 

: Bees Bhai ect | ism which forms the “heart” of the time service Sup- according o into oO avallable by e B : , a : : 
ee ne Tes Sn nee plied by the United States Naval Observatory at United States Naval Observatory. The object of this jcannot be excessively thick. Suppose| WTitten in rapid succession over exactly 
lions through the schools into the many : os : ; vr eS ' : -ovi i ific inate i ; 15 ‘eads per inc re the same part of the ribbon, so as to 

© wasted ie Dr. Davi iq,| Washington. The equipment, advancing beyond the activity, it is stated, is to provide scientific institu- . a, io ne - Pie « nN be find out how rapidly the ink will be ex 
and varied professions, Dr. Davis said. jand of filling. Hach thread will be ; _ 
nn dipiattemtind ohihd Seubetioes and modes of living, is subjected to regular comparison _ in time calculation. Avee May Sdhse Me Set Aciiie:| Gates Gente ace tine takonen Gane | inky, nor the last unduly faint. The 
: ae eens | = | So the thickness where two threads cross! best ribbon is the one which shows the 
now coercion is disvlayed by intelligent | By an Executive Order as : 
| inch, even if each did not slightly indent a = to the next. After the 25 
persuasion is manifested in the subtle- ; the ee The eg of these two| stowed to san tor an teak alee tae 
Tar suscher aut 1 Ge wills ae- . . i | ————. | factors will be made plain by a simple| : 
paratus designed to lure a pliable mind; To Inc ease Accuracy of Time Signals It Transmits An area of public lands adjacent to} hickness to 0.0057 inch "| good “recovery,” or flow of ink from the 
Death Valley in California have been re- | thickness to 0.0057 inch. If the threads | adjacent parts of the ribbon to replen- 
; 3 3 served fr ntry tem rily, pending | Were in close contact with those beside | : iB : wee ae 
: ce dae : served from entry porarily, pending ish the exhausted sp his s 
derstanding of what best wins the at- ; : : ili P ee, Se ee 
tention of the child through which his consideration of the advisability of turn- | this thickness would correspond to a| should be as black as the third line of 
instruction can be given most adequately | ing it into a national mounment, accord- | 5 : | the 25. 
= ing to a statement first made public by | 350 Is 00286 inch a : 
| the Department of the Interior, which | 1-: eh ake S if f 0.0057 which is al- | 56 hard a test as this. It moves for- 
Nor does modern technique in ¢hild follows in full text: | most e y half of 0.0057. | 
training mean the scrapping of all that ick : the type, and no part of it is written over 
has formerly constituted the instruction | President on July 25, at the request of pon agg Rr ak y — god, more than once without being given time 
a tates aes. Wack kaa Gaee wek method of coincidences is not so widely. the Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman) AYO acount? op » vet has a ‘ow\to recover. A ribbon is 12 yards long, 
vaged and considerable is now _ being| |a moderately .high count so that the| written on. The point exactly midway 
capitallized. Mother Goose rhymes have |ribbons will have a comparatively| between the ends moves forward almost 
cians, she continued. While doctors of 
education have separated into warring| 
camps, with scissors and paste and ink 
fit into an era of prohibition, airplanes, 
and colored bathtubs, psychologists, how- 
ever mindful of the importance of these; 
with its spinach and vitamins and pro- 
teins in carefully measured proportions, | 
protest against the mutilation of these 
Davis pointed out. 
Mother Goose Rhymes, Dr. Davis de-! 
clared, constitute classic literature for| 
essentials of dramatic appeal and emo-| 
tional feelings directly in line with what} 
the modern educator seeks through his| 
Rhymes and riddles still occupy an im-| 
portant place in the development and| 
handling of children. Unable to reason, | 
approach to the childish mind that will 
divert it from an undesirable mood or 
interest. 
a child ina temper or fretting, Dr. Davis | 
said homely rhymes often are the only 
solution. For example, she sang the 
highly successful in changing a child’s 
thoughts from himself and his worries to 
other things of interest: 


| ; how the liquid is prepared are given nO! hon into the interstices between the 
|ment issued by the Department, which 
into the making of it. |bon should not have been used so long 
Furness Shipbuilding Company, Lim- | 
t : the requirement that the cotton shal] intimate mixtures of dye and inert min- 
A revolution has occurred in child train-} be for Norwegian whaling companies, and 
able imperfections of manufacture.” | for writing important documents that 
tures, poems and stories, the human 
| fabric are its thickness and its thread; tenmed in a letter press, enough of this 
: fea fant rg r ve shows the mechan- | ‘ , J : 
man unfolds in attractive, interesting} The photograph reproduced above sho | Near Death Valley a high thread count it follows that it; 1 testing ribbons, 25 short lines are 
caaiee ait ag : in average tions and parties with the greatest possible accuracy | a 1 ; baa " Seat sivke @ 
Rayckoleaien? steties into chhdid Bifc|, ore SS ReleMerm. See Die) CRE eran Te | slightly less than 1-150 inch in diameter | hausted. The first lines should not be 
; : least decrease in blackness of writing 
play at | |}one another would be less than 2-150} 5 
ersuasion, the specialist declared. This: / ° > ; * 
P P Naval Observatory Adopts Numerous Modern Methods A Weston Momsen 
calculation. The specification limits the |°™® ,™°re line is written. If there is 
but underlying it all is the closer un- 
|them, and did not indent one another, | 
}eount of 350 in each direction, for) F ’ 
: : ' Tn actual use, ribbon is 
Mother Goose Modernized 7 a, ae oe 
| atl | ward a little after each stroke of the 
By Executive order signed by the! Although thread count limits 
and entertainment of little children, Dr. te R 
The specification calls for! and all but a few inches at each end is 
fallen under the acid test of academi-! 
in hand to make Mother Goose rhymes 
trappings of a fast moving civilization | 
homely vestiges of a fading past, Dr. 
children and at the same time have the! 
developing scientific methodology. 
the specialist said, there must be some 
Commenting by way of example upon| 
following rhyme which has proved to be 
| 





Here comes an 
track; 

_ It says, “Choo, choo, choo,” 

And then runs back. 


What does the rhyme do that 
it psychologically beneficial? Dr. Davis | 
asked. Simply this, she answered, It 
relieves tension, it is sung with rhythm 
and fecling, and the child imitates the| 
pantomime or gesture of the adult as| 
the simple words are sung, and with the! 
extension of its arms and body i 
tation, mental confinement of the child 
is dispelled:and his attention diverts 
from himself to the activity of an engine 
running down the track saying ‘‘choo, 
choo, choo.” | 

Rhymes of this kind also develop mus- 
cular movement simultaneous with the 
enlargement of the child’s vocabulary. | 
Dr. Davis said an excellent way to make | 
a small child happy and teach it to count | 
three is through singing the “little ball’ | 
rhyme, accompanied by expansive and 
pleasant gestures, which she sang as | 
follows: i 
A little ball, | 
A bigger ball, | 
A great big ball vou see: 

Now let us count the balls we've made, | 
One, Two, Three. | 
Thought in Modern Books 

Children are keenly senSitive 
rhythm, Dr. Davis explained, and need | 
proper sequences in their instruction to 
enlarge their experience. 

Zsodern books in the kindergarten and | 
primary grades are now written with | 
these factors in mind, she said.. Colored | 
Yictures following the picture-book | 
method of a past age adorn their books | 
znd prose or poetry supplements by way 
ef explanation so that the child may, 
@vasp the words as they identify the 
objects of the pictures. 

Another characteristic of the trend in 
educating children from books is the 
introduction of the world about them, 
their own experiences and that of their 
parents, into their books. Children’s | 
books now take children to the docks, to | 
the railway stations, to the airport, and 
in short into almost every situation | 
they will meet in their practical experi- | 
ence, Dr. Davis said. Splendid illustra- | 
tions, attractive print, and a charming | 
style soon inform the youthful mind | 
what a hangar is, what a biplane is ,and | 
how it differs from a monoplane, and so | 
in_ reference to other matters, without | 
effort education becomes a part of enter- | 
tainment. 

Closely associated with these general 
stories are those which are in fact actual 
experiences of children which have been 
transcribed because of their human in-| 
terest, Dr. Davis stated. 


It is now a recognized fact that the 
reading taste does not begin spontane- | 
ously at a particular age, Dr. Davis 
Said. Rhymes, riddles, poems, and pic- 
tures are the beginning of the reading 
process, Books constitute one mode of 
getting and giving information and fur- 
nishing recreation, she said. The more 
closely a parent or an author or a 
teacher understands the child, the easier | 
it is to put knowledge before him in an| 
attractive manner. This is the method 
mow being used and the results are 
amazing, Dr. Davis added. 


engine running down the 


makes | 








has undergone in recent years an inier- 
esting development and expansion. This 
has been brought about by a demand for 
increased accuracy in the time signals. 
The task of sending regular signals of 
sufficient accuracy to meet the needs of 
navigation and everyday life is, of 
course, relatively simple. When, how- 
ever, the signals are to be used by longi- 
tude parties und radio laboratories and 


jare to be subjected to comparison with | to alter the code so as to sound only | 


similar signals emanating from foreign 


observatories, the highest obtainable de- 


gree of accuracy becomes desirable. 

It was 16 years ago that the radio sta- 
tion at Arlington was completed and 
began broadcasting our time signals, Up 
to that time the signals had been sent 
only at noon, and had been omitted on 
Sundays and holidays. They were trans- 
mitted chiefly by telegraph and the code 
used was Ifitle known except to jewelers 
and railroad men. With the completion 
of the Arlington station the Observatory 
began sending two signals daily, and the 
practice was started of publishing cor- 
rections to the signals as determined 
from later observations. Until compara- 
tively recently the correction to a signal 
was determined by a comparison of the 
et dont of the signal with the standard 
clock. 

It has been found, however, that the 
signals from the break-circuit wheels 
of the standard clocks are not spaced 
with perfect uniformity. This condi- 
tion is due to a peculiarity of the es- 
capement used in these clocks and has 
no particular bearing on their timekeep- 
ing qualities. For this reason the prac- 
tice has been adopted of comparing at 
least 10 widely separated dashes of each 
time signal with the standard clock and 


|basing the published error of the signal! rated in sidereal time may be charged 


on the mean. 
The somewhat irregular spacing of 
the signals made by the standard clocks 


in imi-/is unavoidable so long as the signals| equinox of date, which may be called | 
mean sidereal time, a somewhat steadier} 


are taken from the break-circuit wheel. 
However, the signals can be taken di- 
rectly from the pendulum by means of 
a photo-electric cell, and this method 
has been suggested and tried experi- 
mentally in various places. 


Plan to Identify 
Individual Minutes 


One of the minor difficulties of the 
time service is to keep the transmitting 
clocks perfectly in beat. Our code con- 
sists of sending a short dash for every 


second, except certain ones which are 
omitted for identification. The dashes 
for the even seconds are made when 


the pendulum is swinging in one direc- 
tion and those for the odd seconds when 
it is sWinging in the other; so that they 
are to a large extent independent of 
each other. If the clock is out of beat 


intervals between the even seconds un- 
equally. 


Tea Said to Require 


graph. To compensate for it we meas- 
!ure an-equal number of odd and even) 
| dashes, and recommend that the users} 
| of the signals do likewise. Two remedies | 
have been proposed for this effect. One 
is to discard the second pendulum and 


! 

| substitute half-second pendulum, | 
j 

i 


a . 
which would initiate only one signal 
during each cOmplete oscillation. An-| 


per- 


bean way, an@ one that would 
e 


haps have other advantages, would 


| the even seconds. 
Such a serious change in the code 
| would hardly be justified for this pur-| 

pose. There is, however, a small change 
| in the code under consideration at the 
| present time. This is a plan to identify | 
each minute of the signal by omitting a) 
| dash toward the end of the minute. The| 
number of dashes immediately following | 
the omitted one would represent the num- 
| ber of minutes still to elapse before the| 

final long dash. 
| 


Foreign Time Signals 
Are Recorded Regularly 


The excellent performance of the 
Shortt clocks at the Royal ‘Observatory | 
led the astronomers there to take a step 
in computing clock rates which had_not| 
before been considered necessary. This | 
involves the consideration that sidereal | 
time, as ordinarily defined, does not prog- 
ress with perfect uniformity. If we de-| 
fine sidereal time as the hour angle of | 
the true vernal equinox, it is obvious that 
the variable portion of the precession, 
know as nutation, by causing the hour 
angle of the equimox to vary somewhat 
irregularly, will produce corresponding 
inequalities in the progression of side- 
real time. For this reason a clock being 








with small departures from a uniform 
rate which are apparent rather than real. 
| By using the hour angle of the mean 


rate of the sidereal clock may be ex-| 
pected. 





| The practice of receiving and recording | 


| radio time signals for the purpose otf 


;Summer when the 10 p. m. signal 


signal we send one of our own which has 
recently been added to the regular pro- 
gram. This signal has been particularly 
useful to surveying parties in the far 
west, which are still in daylight in the 
is 
transmitted. 

The observatory determines the correc- 
tions to as many of its own signals as 
possible. Arlington transmits on five 
frequencies, and three of these, together 
with the powerful signal from Annapolis, 
are recorded daily. The corrections to 
these signals have hitherto been sent 
out monthly to users of them, but it is 
now planned to mail them weekly. 


Several distant radio stations are op- 
erated by the telegraptiic signals sent 
over the Western Union wires. Of these 
stations the principal one is San Diego. 
For many years it transmitted the sig- 
nals sent out by the chronometer and | 
time-station at Mare Island, but has re- | 


| cently been operated directly from Wash- | 


ington. There is no opportunity during | 
the five-minutes duration of the signals 
to determine the correction for this sta- 
tion. Its signals are not therefore suit- 
able for scientific purposes as the lag is 
large and uncertain. In case of trouble 
on the long circuit across the United | 
States it would probably be operated by | 
one of the Western Union clocks on the 
Pacific coast. | 

It is interesting to reflect, however, ! 
that one or more of the accurate signals | 
from Annapolis and Arlington may be 
received in practically all parts of the} 
world. From the simple beginning of | 
the time-service in 1865, when the fire | 
bells in the engine-houses in Washing- | 
ton were struck by signals from the old 
observatory, the area served by its sig- 
nals has expanded until surveyors in| 
Africa and Australia can utilize them 
without difficulty. 


Experiments to Improve 
Time Signal Accuracy | 


The observatory has engaged in con- 


to improve the accuracy of the time-sig- 
|nals. One of my colleagues, Mr. Sollen- 





comparing time determinations made in 
various parts of the world is becoming 
very common. At the Naval Observa- 
| tory we record two foreign signals fairly 
| regularly—that of the new station at 
| Rugby at 1 p.m. and the Bordeaux signal 
|at 3 a.m. Both of these stations use the 
| revised international code, consisting of 
a dash at the beginning of each minute, 
and each minute divided into 61 parts 
(instead of 60, as we do it) so that com- 
parisons by the method of coincidences 
can be made easily. This code is a 
marked improvement over the old ryhth- 
mie code, which had no definite time of 
| beginning and ending, and was useless 





'0lthe odd-second dashes will divide the | for 24 hours after it was received. Radio 


signals are now easily recorded auto- 


This discrepancy is not ap-! matical'y on a chronograph and the | hundredth of a second in the correction 
eae 





Careful Packing 


Due to Sensitiveness to Dampness 


Large Amount of Product Is Put Up in Packets by Hand: 





Labor According to Consul at Colombo, Ceylon 





By Stillman W. Eells 


Consul, Colombo, Ceylon 


Tea is very sensitive to dampness, and, have been imported in shooks some tea| 


from the time it is niade until it is ready 
for packing it has absorbed a certain 
amount of moisture. If this were al- 


lowed to remain it would affect the tea 
very considerably. Therefore, just be- 
fore it is finally packed it is given what 


is termed a final firing, which takes off | 


all dampness. 

Before the packing and the final firing 
the teas are placed in various bins ac- 
cording to grades, where they are 
thoroughly mixed and stored so as to 
give a uniform appearance and taste. 
This is called “bulking.” When this work 
is done in the estate factory the cases 
are marked “Factory Bulked,” otherwise 
they are sent to the warehouses in town 
and there packed for shipment after be- 
ing graded. Samples of each grade of 


|tea are put in small lead containers, 3 


inches by 1 inch in size, and it is from 
these samples that the tea is purchased 
in Colombo, 

_ Most of the tea shipped from Ceylon 
is packed in tea chests or half chests. 
These are lead-lined wooden boxes, made 
either locally or imported in shooks from 
Japan. The latter are made of Japanese 


chests made of 3-ply wood. | 

A great deal of the tea shipped by es- 
tate agents to their agents overseas 15S 
put up in packets in Ceylon. This is all 
done by hand, as labor is extremely cheap 
in the island. The packets, which are of 
varying shapes, are made to contain 
quarter-pound, half-pound, 1-pound, and 
2-pound packets, according to the desire 
of the purchaser overseas, The packets 
|are made by putting the sheets of lead 
over a hollow wooden form into which 
is placed a wooden plunger to shape the 
packet. The tea is then weighed, placed 
in the form, tamped down, and sealed 


with a solder. The labels, which are 
furnished by the oversea buyers, are 
then pasted on. 

Packeting overseas is done by ma- 


|chinery. The lead lining is cut automati- 
cally to the required size and placed in a 
wooden block that moves on a rotating 
itable. The block passes under an auto- 
matic weigher which deposits the correct 
quantity of tea in the packet. A ram 
then presses the tea down and the packet 
lis afterwards sealed. The average me- 
| chanical packer can turn out from 36 to 
\60 packets per minute according to the 





| wood called “momi.” Recently there} size of the packet. 


| 
siderable experimental work in attempts | 
| 


berger, hes been working on a precision 
}clock with an electric-gravity drive and 
a slave-clock to initiate impulses. Va-| 
{rious devices for comparing clocks with 
|each other with a ligher degree of ac- 
|euracy than is attainable with an ordi- 
{nary chronograph are under considera- | 
ition. Such devices are already in exist- 
jence, but for the most part are not well 
adapted to the needs of the time-service. | 

It appears that the element in a time- | 
;service most in need of improvement is 
|the original determinations of time on} 
|which the signals are based. The prob- 
| able error of a time-determination de- 
| saree from an evening’s work with a 
transit instrument is greater than it 
|should be if we are to be sure of the} 


| 
{ 
} 
| 
| 


| to a time-signal. The uncertainty of 
|a time determination is, of course, due 
ito a number of causes, such as errors 
of star-places, lateral refraction, errors 
}in instrumental constants, and difficulties 
| peculiar to the method of observing. 
|The traveling-wire micrometer is usu- 
|ally conceded to be the best means yet 
devised for making accurate time-deter- 
minations. Opinion is perhaps some- 
what divided on the relative merits of 
driving the micrometer by hand and 
driving it with a motor. Some experi- 
‘ments still in progress have convinced 
me that a really efficient motor-drive 
leaves little to be desired. 

| The synchronous electric motor, which 
|has proved to be so useful in multiplex 
telegraphy, television, and the like, is 
also of value here. A small synchron- 
ous motor, weighing only a few ounces, 
|has been mounted on the micrometer of 
one of the transit instruments and 
geared directly to the screw. The posi- 
tion of the traveling wire at any instant 
is adjusted by the observer by regu- 
lating the frequency of the current driv- 
ing the motor. The preliminary results 
indicate that a material increase in the 
accuracy of the observations can be ob- 
tained by this means. 

The time-service of the Naval Ob- 
|servatory, reaching as it does into all 
parts of the world and many phases of 
life, frequently receives suggestions and 
constructive criticisms which are of 
value. It is hoped that the friendly | 
cooperation of other scientific agencies | 








will continue. Meanwhile the time-! 
service will endeavor to improve its |} 
methods and increase the availability | 


;of its signals and otherwise comply with | 
| the spirit of the word “service.” 
| (The above is the full text of a 
' paper presented before National 
Geophysical Union.) 

‘ 





| for classification and pending determina- 


tion as to the advisability of including | 


such lands in a national monument. 


| These withdrawn lands are located 
|within or contain strategic points of un- 
usual interest adjacent to the famous 
Death Valley. It has been considered 
that the area thus withdrawn is of 
greater public value from a scenic and 
iscientific standpoint than from that of 
leconomic development, and a study will 
be made of the area with the possi- 
bility in view of its eventual develop- 
ment for general public use as a na- 
|tional monument. 

Should this area measure up to the 
|standards demanded for this purpose, 
recommendation will probably be made 


by the Secretary of the Interior that | 


jit be established as a national monu- 
;ment to be developed and administered 
by the National Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 


| eenoeth, fine-grained surface and will) six yards and back the same distance 
not be so thick as to give blurred im-| before it is again struck by the type. 
| pressions. It is easy to see how the point at the 
| Most ribbons are cut from wide pieces; beginning of the ribbon, where the type 
|of fabric and have their edges gummed | first hits, will travel nearly 24 yards 
to prevent fraying. They are believed) before it again comes into play. On 
to be preferable to ribbons which are| the average, any given point on the rib- 
| woven of the desired width. The ten-| bon travels almost 12 yards before com- 
; sion of the filling threads near the sel-; ing under the type a second time. 

| vages is apt to make them lie less flat} A serious fault of some ribbons is that 
; than cut-edge ribbons. However, for) the ink fills the loops of a, e, and other 
| some computing and recording machines| letters, which causes an unsightly blur 
'selvage ribbons are preferred because|on the paper and gives a blotchy effect 
lof their greater tensile strength. ;to the writing. : 

The ink used on typewriter ribbons!, Sometimes when a ribbon is approach- 
‘consists of an oily vehicle mixed with| ing the end of its useful life, a page of 
| solid pigments which impart the color. | Writing will show great unevenness in 
| The manufacturer shows his skill and ex- | blackness, as if the ribbon were not uni- 
perience in making the ink and in apply- | formly inked. _This effect is certainly 
ing it to the ribbon evenly and in the|not due to variations in the operator's 
required amount. The inking must be| touch. The ribbon is generally blamed 


» 


| light, medium, or heavy, to suit differ- 
ent users. As previously stated, carbon 











Topical Survey of Federal Government 





Developments in International 


‘Communication Are Studied 


Program Under Discussion 


for Altering Law to Permit 


Merging of Companies to Improve Coordination 


Topic IV—Communications: Radio 


By G. Stanley Shoup 


DEQUATE and reliable means for 
the rapid exchange of intelligence 
are as essential to the conduct of 

trade as are ships and banks. As a 
consequence, American communication 
facilities have expanded in_ recent 
years to meet our ever-growing com- 
mercial, social and political needs. 

The Communications Section of the 

Transportation Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce follows, largely 
from an international aspect, develop- 
ments in electrical communications, 
except broadcasting, as well as closely 
related matters such as code regu- 
lations, international communication 
conferences, etc. Happenings in this 
field are published in “‘Foreign Com- 
munication News,” and also in “Com- 
merce Reports.” About two years ago 
a special study of British radio com- 
munication was made, the results of 
which were published in Trade In- 
formation Bulletin No. 551, entitled 
“Wireless Communication in the Brit- 
ish Empire.” There is now in course 
of preparation a volume on the gen- 
eral subject of international communi- 
cations, dealing with various phases 
of submarine telegraphy and teleph- 
ony, aS Well as radio and the communi- 


cation phases of radiotelephony. 
* * % 

DURING the past year England has 

brought about the unification of its 
cable and radio systems, which are 
now operated by Imperial and Inter- 
national Communications, Ltd. One 
of the most important questions being 
discussed in American communication 
circles is whether existing law should 
be altered to permit the merger of our 
companies, on the theory that utilities 
are natural monopolies, and that a 
coordinated radio and cable system 
will be better able to compete with 
similar unifications abroad, while at 
the same time resulting in lower rates. 

The expansion of international 
telephony in recent years has been as- 
tounding; a development in which 
American companies have played a con- 
spicuous part. Automatic telephones 
are being introduced into virtually all 
countries, and almost as soon as local 
telephone systems are modernized they 
become part of the ever-increasing in- 
ternational telephone networks that 
will eventually bring all countries into 
telephone communication with each 


other. “ 
* * * 
[% many foreign countries the vol- 
ume of telephone conversations is 
steadily increasing. For instance, the 
Anglo-Continental telephone traffic is 
growing so rapidly that arrangements 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Motion Pictures” 
pear in the issue of Aug. 7; the Director of Extension 


| Chief, Communications Section, Transportation Division, Department of Conmerce 


are to be made during the current year 
for additional submarine telephone 
cables to France and Belgium, which 
will also provide for additional cir- 
cuits to Germany, Switzerland, Italy 
and other countries. 

The United States is in telephone 
communication with over 85 per cent 
of the more than 34,000,000 telephones 
in the world, and the number is con- 
stantly increasing. For centuries, vast 
expanses of ocean presented an in- 
superable barrier to the interconnec- 
tion of continents by telephone, but 
radio bridged the gap. The establish- 
ment of transatlantic radio telephony, 
in January, 1927, and the inauguration 
of similar circuits, undoubtedly was a 
major factor in stimulating the pres- 
ent widespread activity in the art. 
American engineers have announced 
the perfection of a submarine tele- 
phone cable suitable for spanning the 
Atlantic. It will be laid at a cost of 
about $15,000,000, and is expected to 
be in operation by 1932. This will mark 
the beginning of a new era in the 
transmission of human speech. 

* * a 


C F PARAMOUNT importance to 


“cable and radio users the world 
over are the new rules governing the 


use of code in international telegrams, | 


which were enacted by the Interna- 
tional Telegraph Conference of Brus- 
sels in 1928 and became effective Oct. 
1, 1929. Briefly, they divide code words 
into two categories, “A” and “B,” as 
follows: ‘Category “A” requires a ten- 
letter” code word, acceptable under 
present tariff rates, to have a mini- 
mum of three vowels, one vowel in the 
first five letters and two in the last 
five; or two in the first five letters 
and one in the remaining five. Any 
ten-letter word not conforming to the 
foregoing vowel requirements _ is 
counted on the basis of five letters to 
a word. Under Category “B,” code 
words are limited in length to five 
letters, without restriction. The rate 
applicable to messages of Category 


“B” from the United States to all for- | 


eign countries, except to Mexico and 
Canada where domestic rules apply, 
is two-thirds of the full or ordinary 
rate. 

The new rules are in the nature of a 


compromise in that, while pronounce- | 


ability has been eliminated, there .has 
been substituted the above-mentioned 
vowel provisions. The consensus of 
opinion’ seems to be that the entire 
code question will ,again be brought 


up beforé the next meeting of the In- | 


ternational Telegraph Conference at 
Madrid in 1932, for discussion and pos- 
sible revision. 

to ap- 


Work, Department of 


Agriculttire, C. W. Warburton, will discuss the application of motion pictures 
in a world information service conducted by the Department of Agriculture. 
Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


|for being unevenly inked. There is no 
| practicable laboratory test for detecting 
this condition. Only by writing con- 
tinuously for a great many hours or 
|days, and using many sheets of paper, 
can the ribbon be brought to the state 
where evidence of uneven inking will be 
apparent. Attempts to uniformly re- 
move enough of the ink to bring the rib- 
bon nearly to the end of its life would 
have the tendency to distribute the ink 
!more evenly and would thus defeat the 
| test. 


‘Steps Recommended 
For House Fly Control 


Federal Agency Gives Rules to 
| Check Peril’s Growth 





Methods of controlling the house fly, 
which has been unusually abundant this 
year, are outlined by the Department of 
‘Agriculture in a statement just issued. 
Serious diseases are transmitted by flies, 
[the Department said, and steps should 
be taken to protect health from _them. 

Thorough cleaning of premises is rec- 
|ommended by the Department to check 
\the breeding of the pest. The statement 
follows in full text: 
| The house fly—which has been appro- 
|priately called the typhoid fly—is un- 
lusually abundant and persistent this 
! Summer, says the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, United States Department of Ag- 
lrielture. Hot dry weather usually checks 
lthe breeding of this dangerous insect, 
|but it also incites the flies to -enter 
jhouses in search of food and moisture. 
| Their insatiable craving for table deli- 
leacies makes them dangercus invaders 
of the home. Coming, as they do, di- 
rectly from the garbage can, the pig 
| pen, and the stable, is it surprising that 
\the hundreds of hairs on their feet and 
bodies are covered with germs? Many 
digestive disorders, especially dysentery, 
are directly traceable to disease organ- 
isms carried to our food by flies. 

How can we defend ourselves against 
‘this treacherous enemy? The Bureau 
'of Entomology suggests the following 
lines of defense: 

See that garbage is kept in tightly- 
covered pails and that the pails are 
emptied ‘and washed thoroughly—daily 
if possible. 

At least every three days remove ma- 
nure and other fermenting refuse which 
attract flies and serve as breeding places. 
Search the premises for all possible 
breeding places and clean them systemat- 
ically. Do not forget the chicken houses. 
The refuse may be scattered thin in the 
garden or fields, or it may be stored in 
pits which are fly-tight and have a fly- 
;trap to catch flies which breed and try 
to escape. A light appiication of ordi- 
nary borax to refuse will destroy the 
fly maggots. 
| Thoroughly screen the house and keep 
the screens in good repair. 

Use a fly swatter or sticky fly paper 
|to destroy flies in the house. 
| Set one or more flytraps in the yard 
|Or around outbuildings, and keep them 
well baited. This is especially important 
on farms. 

If flies are numerous, employ an ef- 
\fective fly spray in the barns and the 
| house. 

Protect all food from flies, and be 
| Careful in washing fruit and other foods 
| Which are eaten raw. 

| These fly invaders cannot be combated 
successfully without some knowledge of 
their habits and of the most effective 
methods of fighting them. Farmers’ 
Bulletins Nos. 1408-F and 734-F, which 
can be obtained tree upon request to the 
' Office of Information, United States De- 
| partment of Agriculture, Washington, D, 
C., give this information. 
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‘Federal Purchase of Wheat No Remedy Michigan Cattle India Said to Provide Market | 


For Falling Prices, Mr. Hyde Contends 


———____ 


National Carry-over 


Tripled Since 1926 





Secretary of ' Agriculture De- 
scribes Increase While - 
Consumption Fell 





[Continued from Page 1. 
production is so clearly out of balance 
with the market, and a surplus is con- 
tinuously piling up, there is no need to 
hunt for orto discuss other factors of 
the price depression. 


The world wheat acreage is today 42,-' 
000,000 acres larger than it was before, 


the war. The American share of that 
Increase is 14,000,000 acres or one-third 
of the total. 
clude Russia, which, before the war, was 
the world’s largest exporter of wheat. 


Production has for the Jast seven 


years outrun demand by an average of | 


43,000,000 bushels annually. 

. The American carry-over of wheat (in 
bushels) on July 1 of each of the years 
specified below was as follows: 


er 99,000,000 bu. 
MENG. 3's '¥ 0 00 9 65 96 123,000,000 ” 
SRAM SIs sfuta's..cn.056'o-e'are 128,000,000 ” 
ROME 6:66. o's 0:0 esewes 245,000,000. ” 

ROD a 666 ei Pee aTS 265,000,000 ” 

The world carryover has been 


accumulating in volume as shown by the 
following tabulation: 


The world carryover for July 1 of this 


year indicates a decrease of 100,000,000 | 


bushels. On its face, this fact seeins en- 
couraging. But world production in 


1929-30 was 514,000,000 bushels less than | 


in the previous year. If world consump- 


tion had held its previous high level, | 


the carryover should have been materi- 
ally reduced. The past year has proven 
however that consuming countries not 
only can, but have, reduced their con- 
sumption of wheat. By high tariffs 
against our wheat, by forcing the con- 
sumption of substitute cereals and 
starches, and by encouraging the expan- 
sion of their own acreage they reduced 
their importations by 237,000,000 bushels 
below the level of 1928-29. 

The smaller 1929-30 world production 
was due to short crops in Canada and 
Argentina. This shortage can not be ex- 
pected to continue. Both countries have 
@irge acreages and are expangling their 
acreage. The persistence of this larg 
world carryover 
world production is a stubborn fact, the 
importance of which must not be ignored. 
Prices Are Termed 
At Ruinous Levels 

Thus we have increased acreage, in- 
creased production and made cumulative 
additions to both the American and the 
world carryover. As a natural and in- 
evitable result, prices have fallen to ruin- 
ous levels. 


Many of us do not like the law of sup- | 


ply and demand. To some ® appears to 
be a monstrous fiction ruthlessly created 
by buyers and dealers to beat down the 
prices of farm commodities. But, like it 
or not,.there it is. Nobody invented it. 
It is merely a statement of the way in 
which buyers and sellers the world over, 
and ever since the world began, -have 
acted and will act under given conditions. 
It is bedded deep in human nature. It 
applies to every product of human toil, 
from wheat to automobiles. If the seller 
has too much of a given commodity, he 
gets panic stricken and throws some or 
all of it on the market for what it will 
bring. If the buyers know that the sup- 
ply is too large, they hold off until they 
think the bottom has been reached. The 
normal interplay of these human, selfish 
motives and reactions of buyers and 
sellers is called the Taw of supply and 
demand. 

It is claimed that, since all farm prod- 
ucts are ultimately consumed, there is 
never any surplus of farm products. 

It is true that all foods and fibers pro- 
duced on the farm are consumed—some- 
where, sometime and at some price. Un- 


der the weight of a burdensome surplus, | 


the price falls. At each successively 
lower price level, new outlets and uses 
for the product can be found. Thus ulti- 
mately the price drops until the surplus 
disappears. But the farmer cannot live 


unless the price equals his cost of pro-| 


These figures do not in-| 


in the face of lowe?! 





Commercial Stocks 


Of Grain Increase 
A A 


Wheat, Corn, Oats and Rye 
All Show Gain 


v 
| (COMMERCIAL stocks of wheat, 
| 4 corn, oats and rye in store and 
afloat at United States markets 
were larger Aug. 2 than July 26, 
the Department of Agriculture 
stated Aug. 5. Corn stocks were 
1] less than half as large as last year. 
| Grain stocks Aug. 2 and July 26, 
respectively, were as follows, in 
bushels: Wheat, 161,898,000 and 
144,050,000; corn, 3,417,000 and 
3,241,000; oats, 9,314,000 and 7,- 
437,000; rye, 12,073,000 and 12,- 
058,000; barley, 6,746,000 and 6,- 
959,000; flax, 314,000 and 395,000. 
Stocks one year ago. were: 
Wheat, 136,423,000; corn, 9,076,- 
000; oats, 8,668,000; rye, 6,614,000; 
barley, 8,803,000; flax, 370,000. 
There were 16,468,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at 
United States markets Aug. 2 com-. 
pared with 16,617,000 July 26 and 
23,550,000 one year ago. 


. 





amounts of wheat by the Stabilization 
i€orporation. Such a course would not 
|reduce the visible supply of wheat by a 
single bushel. It would not reduce world 
or domestic stocks of this wheat by a 
|single pound. It would, on the other 
ihand, gather into one mass a_ vast 
amount of wheat, which, always present, 
and all the more threatening because 
massed under one control, would hang 
as a dead weight qver the market and 
preven? the free rise in prices which we 
fully expect will normally occur. 

To test the effect of such a purchase, 
|let it merely be asked—what would the 
Stabilization Corporation do with it? 
| That question is present with us now as 
|to wheat already owned by the corpora- 
| tion—but unanswered. The corporation 
‘can not dump it upon the domestic mar- 
|ket without enjrely dislocating the ex- 
isting marketing and distributing ma- 
;chinery of the country, and it will not 
do so. Destroying it is unthinkable. 
| Nor can it be dumped on the foreign 
market. Even if the prohibitive tariffs 
(such as Germany’s 97 cents per bushel, 
|France’s 85 cents, Italy’s 86 cents), 
|could be met and overcome, it would de- 
stroy for present purposes the foreign 
outlet for the crop now coming to ma?- 
set. It would inevitably reduce . the 
world price. But more final and force- 
| ful than either of these considerations is 
the fact that every foreign nation has a 
farm problem of its own. “Every wheat 
importing nation is trying to stimulate 
| its own production and to increase its 
;own independence of imports. Conse- 
{quently many of them*already have an 
antidumping law. 


Nations Employ 
Anti-dumping Laws 


By these laws, whenever any nation 
|attempts to sell, in the market of an- 
jother, any commodity at a price less 
|than it is sold for at home, a tariff 
| equal to the difference in selling prices 
becomes immediately _ effective. Thus 
; would a debenture or equalization fee be 
|immediately effective. Thus the penalty 
|is even more drastic. This is the final 
|and insuperable obstacle to any scheme 
|; of subsidy which contemplates dumping 
jthe surplus at a price lower than the 
|crop sells for in the homg market. 

| We, in the United States, 
|protect our own markets and our 
producers from the demoralization of 
| foreign dumping by just such a l&w. 
What would our American wheat farmers 
|say if Argentina or Canafla' attempted 
to dump on our markets at prices lower 
than they accepted at home? Even if 
there were no antidumping laws, all 
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properly, 


| 
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Reduction of Acreage | 
Called Only Solution: 


| 
Production Qutruns Demand | 


At Rate of 43,000,000 


Bushels Annually 
| 








disaster. Anything which stimulates 
production, call it equalization fee, de- 
benture or what not, means larger and 
larger surpluses coming more and, more 
into competition with foreign surpluses, 
produced on cheap land by cheap labor. 
| This is not tariff equalization. This is 
a cheap chimera of political promise 
|which defeats its own ends. The nly 
lanswer to overproduction is less pro- 
duction, balancing our crops against 
market demands, producing only such an 


jamount as we can sell at a price which}courts had upheld the validity of the 


covers cost of production plus a profit. | 

I hold another objection to both the | 
equalization fee and the debenture. They | 
are attempts to write political answers 
to economic questions. The problems of 
{American agriculture are not political | 
problems. The problems of the farm) 
are’ economic, and if solved, will be 
solved in the realm of economics. 

After 10 years of blind following po- 
j litical will-o’-the-wisps, only to find 
|ourselves bogged down at the end, it| 
jis high time that we forget political 
schemes, and political remedies and meet 


plain economic problems on an economic |} 


_ basis. 
| True, the Federal Farm Board was 
|ereated by political means—but it is 


designed to take farm problems out of 
the realm of politics and find solutions 
;in the realm of practical economics. 
The Board is designed to help Amer- 
ican agriculture to help itself. True 


| Department of Agriculture. 


‘lowed closely the recent dismissal of the 


Found to Be Free’ 


Department of Agriculture: 
Adds State to Maine and 
North Carolina for this! 
Designation 





Michigan has been designated by the} 
Department of Agriculture as a State| 
in which all cattle herds are practically 
free of tuberculdsis, the Department of | 
Agriculture announced Aug. 5. This is 
the third State to qualify for this desig- 
nation, the Department said, Maine and| 
North Carolina being the other two. 

Designation of Michigan as free of| 
the cattle disease came soon after the} 


State law requiriny destruction of cattle 
affected with the disease, the Depart-) 
ment said. 
full text: 
The State of Michigag was officially | 
designated Aug. 1, as a modified a¢tcred- 
ited area signifying that all its cattle} 
'herds are practically free from tuber- | 
culosis. This is the third State to attain 
this distinction, says the United States} 
Maine was 
qualified in March, 1929, and North Caro- 
lina in October, 1928. 
Final accreditation 





in Michigan fol-| 
so-called “black-cow” case by Royal A. | 
| Hawley, circuit judge of Ionia, Mich. 
This case, which questioned the validity 
of: the law authorizing the tuberculin 
test, was filed against the State by E.| 
S. Townsend, an Ionia County cattle 





also the tariff was enacted by political 
agencies, and it is the best tariff agri- 
culture ever had. But agriculture does 
;not have the full benefit of the tariff, 
and never will have unless agriculture 
| brings itself within the protection which 
\the tariff wall sets up. To get that 
protection agriculture must bring its 
production within the domestic require- 


iment. 
! 


| Agriculture Viewed as 
Possessing Economic Rémedy 


'The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away. So runs the book. The same 
| power4 which can grant subsidies can 


take them away and leave the industry 
stranded. In controlling production 
agriculture has an economic remedy 


which is not only effective and certain, 
;but one which cannot be repealed by 
‘any act of the legislature. 
| How? By regulating production of 
farm products to the limits of market 
demands. By balancing production and, 
therefore, supply against and within 
‘probable demand. By limiting acreage 
planted to such as will under normal 
| conditions produce all the foods and 
fibers as are needed, plus a reasonable 
| carryover. 

But, someone objects, you cannot con- 
,trol production by controlling the acre- 
age. 


|the acreage, they say, control farm pro- 
duction. 
| production of any piece of land varies 
|with the season. A 40 acres of wheat 
{may produce 1,000 bushels of wheat one 
year and 100 bushels the next. But 
that is local. Take down the statistics 
‘on crop production for the whole country 
‘and average the production per acre 
lover 25 years. You Will find the yield 
{per acre for the whole country to be 
| surprisingly uniform. 

On wheat, for example, during the last 
25 years, the average yield per acre has 
been 14.5 bushels. The highest yield 
was in 1915 at 17 bushels; the lowest 
in 1916 was 12.2 bushels—a variation 
above average of only 17 per cent and 
below average of only 13 per cent. 
| Acreage Is tnererore the basis of any 
program for bringing agricultural pro- 


schemes which are based on dumping the+duction within the operation of the law 


surplus at a loss, and making the losg 
back on domestic sales are fatally de- 
fective. The equalization fee plan and 


the debenture plan are, at bottom, sub-' 


|sidies. The only legitimate object of a 
;subsidy is to increase production, and 
greater production is the inevitable re- 
sult. But we are already overproducing. 
|That is the cause of our distress. To 
| stimulate .more production by subsidies 


of supply and demand 

Not only would the reduction of wheat 
acreage have a favorable effect upon 
next year’s prices, but it would mate- 
rially increase the price of this year’s 
crop. When the country understands 
that the farmer is going through with 
a definite program of reduction, the mar- 
ket will be relieved of the continuing 
threat and there will come an immediate 


The seasons, weather conditions, | 
storms, insect pests, plant diseases, not | 


It is perfectly true that the | 


|of any kind, or under any name means a/| increase in the price of the present crop. 
jlarger surplus, a further depression of | Vigorous, cooperative action among 
|the price and“mcreased distress at home. |!4rmers to decrease a@reage for.the com- 


owner. All other counties in the State | 
had met the official requirements for} 
accreditation. Judge Hawley’s decision 
sustains the right of public authorities 
to test, condemn, appraise, and slaugh- | 
,ter privately-owned cattle in the cam-} 
paign to eradicate bovine tuberculosis. 
The outcome of the case is therefore | 
considered by veterinary officials to have | 
an important bearing on similar work} 
in other States. — 

In upholding the State in its success- 
ful fight against “one of the most 
dreaded and deadly diseases that affect 
humanity,” Judge Hawley held that the 
|\law is a necessary public-health meas- 
jure and comes within the authority of | 
the State. “It cannot be successfully | 
denied,” the decision declared, “that the | 
State has the power to enact legis-| 
lation requiring the condemnation and| 
destruction of tuberculous cattle and to} 
do so without allowing any compensa- | 
tion ‘to the owfter for such destruction. | 
The State, however, as well as the Fed-| 
eral Government, does allow compensa- 
tion for the animals destreyed.” 

A few days after the Gdcision was | 
rendered, the cow on which the case 
rested was slaughtered under the super- | 
vision of State and Federal veterina-| 
rians. The post-mortem examination 
disclosed tuberculous lesions in the} 
lungs and lymph glands. | 


| 


{ment on Aug. 5 by the Department of! 
| Commerce, 


toward use of 


|tors may be trained. 


lof an expert to supervise the instruc- 
| tion. the 
|come not only a training ground for on- 


| 1929. 


ican tractors and other farms machinery | 


based on information from 
the consul at Karachi, P. S. McNiece. 


Plans for the establishment of tractor | 
schools have been made, and other steps} 
machinery have been 
taken, but a definite turn from present | 
depressed conditions will be necessary to 
give momentum to the change, accord-| 
ing to the Department’s statement, which 
follows in full text: 

Developments in irrigation and con-, 
struction of new canals now under way 
in India are seen as the chief factors 
in the revolutionary changes which are 
promised for that country’s agriculture, 
according to a report received in the 


P. S. McNiece at Karachi. Among the 
most important of these projects is the 
Sutlej Valley irrigation scheme and the 





{Lloyd Barrage and Canals construction 


scheme, the report states. 
Immense new tracts of land will come | 
under irrigation and 


productive at an early date, it will be | 


on the land. Since there is likely to be | 
a shortage of farm labor, much atten- | 
tion is being given to the posstbilities of 
introducing the most modern methods of 


reforms in agricultural methods, not only | 


for the new land under the Lloyd Bar-| turn to more efficient accessories 


rage, but for agriculture throughout the | 
Bombay presidency. 

Tractor School Planned 

In order to promote the use of ma- | 


| 
| 
| 
' 


|chinery in agriculture, the Bombay gov- |} 
/ernment has made a definite proposal to | 


establish a tractor school where opera- | 


The school would! 
be run in connection with the agricultu- | 
- school at Poona. Firms importing 

actors would provide tractors for the | 


school and help in defraying the’ expense | 


In this way, the school would be- | 


jout plowing on contract. 


fields by contract. They charge from 


lis foreshadowed by advances in agricul-| $3.42 to $9.00 per acre, according to the | 
ture in that country, according to a state-|nature of the soil and the depth of the 


plowing. 

In Sind there have been efforts to 
have cooperative societies undertake the 
purchase of tractors to carry out the 
plowing operations, of the members. 
These efforts have not been successful 
as yet but they are likely to succeed 
as the advantages of tractor plowing be- 
come better known. There is also likely 
to be a field for an enterprising indi- 


vidual to purchase a tractor and carry | 


c D f In Sind there 
is coming to be a distinctly new attitude 


towards modern agricultural machinery | 


and a great deal more interest in new 
methods. It may be said that there is 
a good future in both Sind and the 
Punjab for tractors and agricultural 


The statement follows in| Department of Commerce from Consul! machinery but for the present a goo 


bit of educational work will have to be 
done especially by means of actual 
demonstration on the land. 

It is said Ahat there are more than 
500 tractors now in use in the Bombay 
presidency, and on good authority, it is 


to bring them| estimated that there will be a market | 
quickly into cultivation so as to enable |for 5,000 tractors during the next 10! Wha 
ithe government to make the investment | years. 


As farmers see new methods demon- 


|necessary to settle thousands of people | strated, there is likely to be an increas- 


ing use of pumping plants and other 
modern agricultural machinery. Under 
the present depressed conditions of agri- 
culture in India, aggravated by falling 


/cultivation. The Bombay government is | prices in the world markets progress 
jmlive to the necessity of bringing about | will be slow but good crops and higher | 


prices in the world markets, progress 
to 
production. 


on Linseed Oil 
Reduced by Argentina 


Duty 


The only change in Argentine export 
duties for the month of August was on 
linseed, from 2.46 to 2.40 gold pesos per 
metric ton, according to a cable received 
in the Department of Commerce from 


Acting Commercial Attache, James G.! 


Burke, Buenos Aires, Aug. 1. 


The duties on the following commodi- 
ties, regularly reported, remain  un- 


erators but would afford a means ofjchanged from last month: 


demonstration and possibly attract pros- | 
pective purchasers. | 

Already in some sections of the Bom- | 
bay presidency, the district local boards 
(which correspond somewhat to Boards | 
of County Commissioners in the United 
States) have purchased tractors and | 





Exports of Hops 


United States hops are exported to | 
more than 50 different countries in all 
parts of the world. Great Britain took 
more than 50 per cent of our exports’ in 





tomer. 
Commerce.) 











Oats, corn, barley and wheat (free); 
quebracho extract (2.04); quebracho logs 
(0.90),'and sheepskins, Entre Rios wool, 
Southern wool, Cordoba wool, and West- 
ern wool (all free). 

(These export duties are adjusted 
monthly to equal 12 per cent of the 
amount by which their market value ex- 
ceeds the normal price as officially set. 
Export duties on other commodities 
usually taxable at fluctuating rates are 
not reported. Commodities subject to 
export duty at standard rates are not 
affected. Previous changes in export 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





| Quality of Canned 
For Agricultural Machinery Vegetables Found - 


| Of Tuberculosis | Department of Commerce Learns That Irrigation and Con- 


struction of New Canals Are Creating 
Need for Such Products 


Generally Good 


Department of Agriculture 
A growing market in India for Amer-} have undertaken the plowing of private | 





Says 7,500 Cases of Adul- 
terated and Misbranded 
Vegetables Were Seized 


| 
\ 


| 
| 





| The Food and Drug Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture has paid 
especial attention in the last year to 
|canned vegetables in the eastern inspec- 
,tion district, and has seized more than 
|7,500 cases of adulterated and misbranded 
| vegetables, the Department announced 
Aug. 5. 
The quality of canned vegetables was 
found to be. generally good, the Depart- 
ment said, and the regulatory work, to- 
gether with the cooperation of the trade, 





has established a justified confidence on . 


;the part of the public in these products. 
| The statement follows in full text: 

_ Canned vegetables in the eastern food 
inspection district received special atten- 
tion by the Food and Drug Administra- 
| tion, United States Department of Agri- 
culture in the year ending Mar. 1, 1930. 

Close surveillance was maintained not 
only over the canning processes and raw 
materials used in canneries, but also over 
the finished products, says W. R. M. 
‘harton, chief of the district. Officials 
of the district inspected more than 750 

factories and examined about 1,500 sam- 
| ples of canned vegetables, including as- 
paragus, beans, beets, corn, mixed vege- 
tables, mushrooms, peas, pimentos, 
|pumpkin and squash, sauerkraut, succo- 
jtash, sweet potatoes, spinach, tomatoes, 
and tomato products. 

Twenty-eig: t seizures, totaling more 
| than 7,500 cases of adulterated and mis- 
| branded vegetables, were made, followed 

by citations of the packers to hearings 
to show why criminal prosecution should 
not be instituted. 

_ The more flagrant violations, resulting 

in regulatory action, were underproc- 

essing, causing decomposition of the 

canned product; the use of decomposed 

material in tomato puree and catsup; 

the addition of water, seepage, juice, or 
jcyclone juice to canned tomatoes; and 
, Short weight and slack filling. 

In addition to domestic canned vege- 
tables, supervision was maintained also 
over imported products. 
lots of canned and dried vegetables were 
, detained because they violated the food 
and drugs act. 

In general the vast bulk of canned 
| vegetables which annually finds its way 
to the American table is clean, whole- 
some, and properly prepared, says Mr. 
Bente Regulatory activities of the 
| De 


A total of 250 : 


partment of Agriculture during the : 


past year,-together with the efforts of . 


most of the canning trade to constantly 
‘improve the quality of canned goods, 
_have established the justified confidence 
|of the public in canned foods. 








This is proving to be the worst hotel 
season in Switzerland in years, due 


Canada was our next best cus- duties were announced in Commerce Re-' partly to bad weather and partly to the 
(United States Department of|ports of July 14, 1930.) 


| world economic situation. (United States 
Department of Commerce.) 
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2% Cents in the Dollar 


Not Wall Street s idea.of money making 


Why has A & P more customers than any other 
grocer on earth? . . . “It sells for cash at the lowest 


I can understand how a man might be| 


duction plus a profit. |such a glutton as to be happy in “digging | 


ing year should increase the gross value 
of the present wheat crop by a sum much 


When an unwieldy surplus burdens the 
market the crop must sell for whatever 
the cheapest user will pay. Under such 
conditions the cost of production has 
nothing to do With the price. 

In a nutshell, then, the situation is 
this. There are 40,000,000 more acres 
in wheat than there were before the war. 
For seven years, the world has produced 
an annual average of 43,000,000 bushels 
of wheat more than it consumed. Our 
American carryover has piled up to the 
record height of 265,000,000 bushels. 

The world carryover has accumulated 
to nearly 500,000,000 bushels.* The new 


crop threatens to be larger than the /is time we understand that the cure for | 


last. The world priee burdened by that 


huge surplus will be governed by the! 
Our | 


amaunt the cheaper users will pay. 

American price, so long as we produce 

for export, will be governed by 
grorid price. Prices are disastrously low. 

The case is plain enough. The vital 
quesion is, what shall be done about it? 

Several programs are, or haye been, 
propsed. Some of them are based upon 
the theory that all that part of the crop 
which is consumed at home should be 
sold at the world -price, plus the tariff, 
and that the domestic surplus should be 
dumped on the foreign market for what 
it will bring. One means proposed for 
doing this is the so-¢alled equalization 
fee, by which the loss on the dumped sur- 
plus would be borne by the farmers. 
other is the debenture plan by which 
the loss would be borne by the United 
States Treasury. Other plans for do- 
ing the same thing are praposed. They 
seek the same objective of tariff benefit, 
and involve the same program of dump- 
ing the surplus. 

Another suggestion is that the Fed- 
eral Farm Board should purchase on the 
market“a lar~e volume of wheat, say 
100,000,000 bushels, and thus increase 
the price. 

If it were a situation, suddenly created, 


s and temporary in character, the powers 


of the Board in recognizing a Stabiliza- 
tion Corpcration, to deal with a surplus 
might legitimately be brought to bear. 
But it is not a ‘sudden eméygency. It 
has resulted from continuous overproduc- 
tion and consequent cumulative increases 
in the supply of wheat. 

The cure for this condition is not to 


be found in the purchase of large | more p 


the | 


An- | 


jhis own grave with his teeth.” 
|see how an occasional honey bee might 
become so intrigued by the sweetness or 
|the stickiness of its own product as to 
|fall bodily into the mass and be “em- 
talmed in its own‘honey.” The spectacle 
‘of farmers working from ‘daylight, till 
dark and increasing their expenses in 
order to create a vast surplus in which 
to inter themselves and their families 
would be easy to understand if it oc- 
curred only occasionally. But it a 
matter of annual occurrence. Each year 
the mountainous surplus is piled higher. 
Each year the depression goes lower. It 


is 


| overproduction is not more production. 
Proponents of the equalization fee and 


devices for equalizing tariff benefits. The 


ducers, to keep our Own people employed 
and to avoid measuring American stand- 
ards of living against those of the cheap- 
est foreign labor. 


Tariff Said Merely to 
Offer Protection to Industries 


| Agriculture has the opportunity to ob- 
|tain tariff benefits. The Government can 
not and does not attempt to force tariff 
|benefits upon any industry. All it can 


;do is to provide the rate of duty. 
|then the province of each industry to 
accept or to decline the protection. If 
its production is less than the domestic 
jmarket, it can get the benefit of the 
\tariff. If it elects to produce for and 
| to sell on the world market, it 
|the protection of the tariff. Witness the 
}automobile industry. The tariff merely 
loffers the protection—take it or leave it. 
| In all this agriculture is no exception. 
For wheat, we have a large measure 
of tariff protection offered us—42 cents 
per bushel. We are already overex- 
panded. We have overproduced, and are 
overproducing. If we want the bene- 
fit of that 42 cents per bushel, all we 
have to do is to bring our production 
down to domestic needs, It is there for 
us—take it or leave it. 

The answer to farm distress caused 


|by overproduction is not more produc- | 


tion. More production means merely 


I can, 


of the debenture argue that these are | 


underlying objective of the tariff is to| 
protect the home market .for home pro-| 


It is! 


losés* 


larger than the loss ‘on the reduced acre- 
age, even if such acreage lies idle. 

But you say, shall we abandon scien- 
tific methods, scrap our machinery and 
let our lands lie idle while interest and 
taxes eat them up? Certainly not. Let 
us not forget that scientific principles 
and mechanical farming should apply to 
the method and the per-acre cost of pro- 
duction. By limiting acreage it is pos- 
sible to use the best methods and also 
to regulate the size of the crop. Let us 
produce what is necessary as-cheaply as 
possible, but let us limit the amount of 
that production to the market needs. 
Profit, not surplus products, will deter- 
mine prosperity. Interest and expenses 
are met out of surplus profit, not out of 
surplus production. Profit, not quantity 
of crop, determines the standard of liv- 
ing, and supports civic enterprises. 

If all the wheat land in America were 
owned by one man, the problem would 
be absuredly easy. That man would 
vlan his production. He would limit 
his crop to the amount which the mar- 
ket needs. He would reduce his acre- 
age. He would by no meang abandon 
scientific methods or the use of machin- 
ery. He would produce wheat as cheaply 
;as possible but he would hold the vol- 
ume of production down until the mar- 
ket catches up; until his wheat could be 
lsold at a price which would pay him a 
profit. 

Of course, the American wheat acre- 
jage will never be owned by any one 
man. But the problem is the same as 
lif it were. And the solution is the 
jsame. The millions of American farmers 
who glo own the wheat lands have the 
same reason for applying that agpetion. 
; That is, they have the same redSon as 
|the. one man wéuld have, except that 
| their reason is multiplied by the needs 
of the millions of farm families. 

Those millions of families are now | 
engaged in destructive competition with | 
leach other. Each is engaged, by_ his | 
surplus production, in beating down the 
price of the commodity for all. Each 
family strikes something off of the living 
standards, the educational opportunities, 
and the welfare of every other. Yet 
they are not enemies. They are neigh- 
bors and friends, having the same in- 
terests, the same ambitions, the same 
rights to an American opportunity and 


roblems, lower prices, and greater jan American standard of living. 


THE 
GREAT 


© 1930, The Great Atlantic & 


price possible,” answers The Business, Week, a maga- 


zine that studies business methods. 


’ 


And why are A & P’s prices so low? . . . “It buys 
direct from original producers, and makes every known 
short cut in distribution,” says The Business Week. 


Then, not satisfied with other people’s say-so, 
Business Week digs into the official records of A & P’s 
sales and profits, and by a simple sum in arithmetic gets 
the rest of the story—namely, that A & P keeps only 
2'4 cents of every dollar taken over its counter. 


“Two-and-a-half cents profit is not Wall Street’s 
idea of something to capitalize,” says Business Week, 
explaining Wall Street’s complete separation from so 
large a business enterprise as A & P. Butitis A & P’s 
idea of fair treatment of the housewife. 


Note: This is number VIII of a series of ad 


ments appearing in a great many news 






Pacific Tea Ca. 


vertise- 
papers. 
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Repert to American Bar Association | 
Suggests Amending Anti-trust Law 





General Public Appears to Be ‘Thoroughly Dissatisfied’ With Present 


System of Enforcing Law, Survey States; Commerce 
Department Making Study of Findings 


The small merchants and wunor- 7 
ganized producers feel that they are 
the victims of the great industrial 
units and the general public appears 
to be “thoroughly dissatisfied” with 
the present enforcement of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, according to a 
Commerce Committee proposed re- 
port prepared for submission to 
the American Bar Association. 
(Publication of the report, which 
is being studied by the Division of 
Commercial Laws of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, began in the is- 
sue of Aug. 5.) 
The report continues as follows: | 
There is danger that the proeess may 
in the course of time crystallize transient 
economic beliefs into fixed rules of law. | 
This has already happened in a few im-! 
portant instances. To illustrate—the 
Sherman law does not deal specifically | 
with price-fixing agreements, and yet 
the Supreme Court, in the Trenton Pot- 
teries case, has seemingly condemned 
such agreements as unreasonable re- 
straints, quite irrespective of whether 
or not in the light of conditions in the 
industry and of the persons whose wel- 
fare is dependent upon it, such agree- | 
ments may not be economically justified. 
However desirable it may be that there 
shall exist in the machinery of govern- | 
ment an authoritative body which shall 
always be ready to protect the people 
against unreasonable restraints of com- 
merce, it does not follow that its de- 
cisions in particular cases shall become | 
fixed rules of law, so that in the course | 
of time there will be created a rigid 
body of law which may itself become 
a restraint of the very freedom of com- 
merce which it was built up to protect. 

Federal legislation recognizes the fore- 
going principle in dealing with the rail- 
roads. To build up a body of fixed and 
unalterable rules of law governing the 
administration of the transportation sys- 
tems of the country would in the course | 
oy time produce paralysis. Leaving the} 
whole problem to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission subject to judicial 
check when its orders transcend its stat- 
utory powers or infringe the constitu- 
tional rights of the parties subject to 
its orders, makes possible constant re- 
vision to meet ever changing conditions ! 
to which the railways aré subject! 


Problem of Enforcement 


Called First Consideration 


Although no one other than an ex- 
treme socialist would dream of | con- 
ferring upon an administrative body such 
broad jurisdiction over corporations and 
persons engaged in interstate commerce 
as ihe Interstate Commerce Commission | 
exercises over the railways, what rea- 
sonable objection can there be to asking 
Congress to provide (1) that what con- 
stitutes an unreasonable restraint a 
question of fact and not of law, (2) 
that an administrative body shall always 
be available to investigate and conclu- | 
sively determine with respect to any 
practice, agreement or contract affect- 
ing interstate commerce, whether the: 
fact of unreasonable — restraint 
present? 

In the prevailing state of publié opin- 
ion any fundamental change in the 
Sherman law at the present time which | 
will effect these two ends seems beyond | 
the range of practical politics. Public) 
opinion, however, seems to be thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the present method ot 
enforcement. On the one hand is the} 
unorganized body of small merchants 
and the large body of consumers who 
conceive themselves to be the victims 
of the apparently increasing power ol 
great industrial units, and on the other 
is the unorganized body of smaller pro- 
ducers whose resistance to the com- 
petitive power of the great producer and 


is 


its -own: internecine competition, is 
steadily growing weaker, and_ yet 
is utterly at a loss to know 
what protective measures under the 


Sherman Law it may take to save itself 
from destruction. These groups demand 
protection, though as yet they only dimly 
realize that the economic theory which 
the Supreme Court has adopted in deter- 
mining what constitutes unreasonable re- 
straint of commerce foredooms the small 
producer to destruction and the consum- | 


ing public to the evil (if so it be) of the; 


great producers. 

The wise and politically expedient | 
thing, therefore, is to deal first with the 
problem of enforcement. This means to 
give to the producer and merchant pro- 
tection against the ever-present evil to 
which thcir self-protective measures 
may subjec* them, i. e., criminal prose- 
cution by the Government, without at 
the same .ime weakening the power of 
the Government to deal effectively with 
those restraints of trade which 
inimical to the public welfare. 


The present procedure to enforce the | 


0st facto | . : os rey Sabet dag 
I : | defined, its decision within that jurisdic- 


Sherman Law is really ex 
because the only standards of judgment 
are the as yet unknown economic stand- 
ards of the court which is asked long 
after the act is done to try the person 
accused of violating the law. During the 
last administration the Department of 
Justice recognized this situation and en- 
gaged in a rather doubtful extra legal 
practice of ex parte examinations of 


j able obtain immunity for their execution 


{are in restraint of interstate commerce. 


'the justice of the criminal immunity pro- 
' visions 


| Sherman Law as they are written and 


cisely defined as to eliminate an area of | 


. that 
|The definitely ascertainable area of the 


i they have no option but to operate within 


| established 


gal methods, that is, trade practice con- 


; prosecute for the very practices approved 
are 


| be 


yet it was obviously a practice which* few situations in life where negligence 
might cesily ubject. the Department to | can ‘e so clearly defined, It is therefore 
severe though entirely unmerited criti-| generally a question of fact to be de- 
cism, 

The proposed changes make possible 
in an orderly manner, yet openly and 
with every safeguard to protect the Gov- 
ernment and the public interest, a pro- 
cedure whereby men desiring to enter 
into agreements or engage in practices 
affectin interstate commerce may sub- 
mit them to public scrutiny and if after 
hearing they are not found objection- 


jective attendant circumstances, with 
their innumerable variations. The same 
is true in dealing with restraints of 
commerce. In the very nature of things 
no fixed standard of reasonabieness can 
be established which can be of general 
application. Before the advent of the 
twentieth century men may have thought 
that rules of reason universally applic- 
able to restraints of trade could 
or performance. 

The proposed changes also make a big 
concession to those who still believe that 
the courts should be the final arbiters 


dustrial revolution going on before their 
eves in recent years should by this time 
have disillusioned them. Sweeping as 
of the legal: _ or illegality of all agree- | have been the changes, no man can fore- 
ments affecting interstate commerce. | te]] what new changes are ahead. A 
None of the present powers of the Gov-, Rule of Reason today may become a 
ernment to restrain or prosecute illegal’ Rule of Unreason tomorrow. ‘:he evolu- 
agreements is taken away. The Govern- | tionary and almost revolutionary changes 
ment may not, however, criminally prose- of the past two decades have demon- 
cute men for having entered into agree- strated not only the utter futility of as- 
ments. or engaged in practices which’ suming an economic status quo, but also 
have had the express approval of the; the grave danger inherent in the at- 
Federal Trade Commission, Valuable tempt to establish it by iaw. 

as is this immunity provision of the pro- 


posed bill, there are other advantages the provisions of this bill would in the 


which its preper administration may egoyrse of time act as a filter through 
produce. The fact findings of the Fed- | which would pass to the courts only 
eral Trade Commission should in the | sipjctly legal problems, and the courts 


course of time carry great weight with 
the courts when they are called upon to 
determine whether particular agreements 


would be relieved of the task which they 
never have successfully and never can 
successfully perform—the establishment 
it ought not to be necessary to defend | versal application. 

These two things, that is, granting 
immunity from criminal prosecution and 
conferring special authority upon a body 
of men who in the course of time would 
become experts in the intricacies of trade 
relations and whose opinions would be 
acceptable to the courts as to the fact 
lof alleged unreasonable restraint, will 
make no radical changes in the Sherman 
law but will give great relief from the 
fears and uncertainties which the pré8- 


Consti- 
will 


of the proposed bill. 
tutional and _ political objections 
doubtless be raised against them. No 
forward movement in legislation has | 
ever been made which has not been com- 
pelled to run the gauntlet of such ob- 
jections. They can be answered as they 
arise. We are dealing here only with 
the practical value of the results to be 
reached, The eriminal features of the 


‘ . ent methods of enforcement have im- 

as they are enforced by the Government posed upon the business world. 

{are indefensible. They violate the most | ©. . r 

ee safeguards which from! Committee Directed 

earliest times have protected men against | 7 - 

lin toteiaty of aovaruaaal. | To Introduce Bill . 
At the 1929 session of the Associa- 


Justice Holmes Quoted 
Concerning ‘Doubtful Are@ 


The amazing thing is that our courts 
ever sustained these provisions as con- 
stitutional. To declare a thing to be 
a crime without at the same time declar- 
ing the standards by which that thing | 
may be determined, is the grossest abuse 
of legislative power. One may have 
grave doubts as to the wisdom of legis- 
lating economic concepts into positive 
law, but no one having even the most | 
rudimentary knowledge of the philosophy 
underlying criminal juyisprudence can 
justify punishment by fine and imprison- 
ment for acts the legality of which can 
only be determined by standards which | 
do not come to light until some court | 
subsequently fashions them in the proc- | 
ess of finding out whether or not the! 
accused is guilty. This practice is some- | 
times defended upon the ground that 
criminal acts cannot always be so pre- | 


tion your committee was directed to take 
steps to have the bill creating a Federal 
Industrial Council and gpaking indus- 
trial arbitration agreements irrevocable 
| and enforceable introduced in the Houses 
of Congress. This act is printed in full 


committee made to the Seattle meeting 
in 1928. 

Our report to the 1929 meeting held at 
|Memphis, in so far as it covers this 


sociation. There has been, so far as we 
could learn,.no substantial criticism of 
this act although it has formed one of 
the subjects of the agenda of the hear- 
ings of this Committee held in New York 
City both in 1929 and in April of the 
current year. 
satisfied that public opinion is not yet 
ready for this legislation and that 


at the present time. 

The bill relating to “Sales and Con- 
tracts to Sell in Interstate and Foreign 
, Commerce” is pending in the present 71st 
Congress as Senate File No. 3033, which 
Was 
New 


doubt within which to trespass may be 
to commit the prohibited act. Areas 
of doubt there often are, but they must 
be capable of delimitation. 

Justice Holmes has at times used a 
metaphor to describe this doubtful area 
of prohibited conduct. Its boundary, he | 


York, and House File No. 10671, 


the Hon. Edgar C. Ellis of Missouri. 


Is 


ee _ olten lift ornare = Much work has been done in an effort | 
_ ‘Ss - *. di — ~ a to push these bills for early considera- 
ag “oachine , ather | .: : : 
e approac MBE it to know whe ther tion in both Houses, and while ‘a great 
or not h- is about to cross it. The 


deal has been accomplished the bills did 
rot progress to a point where they were 
voted on in either House. Hon. W. H. 
H. Piatt generously gave of his time to 


it is dikcarninie. ‘he tranhie wa |furnish a carefully prepared synopsis of 
: The trouble with the the bill, and Charles .L. Bernheimer, Esq., 


Sherman Act as a criminal statute is | ‘7° 0 ae 
it is pretty nearly all penumbra. | °! New York, has also rendered much 
: : * | service, 


Judge Piatt summed up the case in a 
communication to Senator Wagner which 
accompanied his analysis of the bill. He 
said: 

“With the Federal control of foreign 

It is relief from this intolerable sit-| and interstate commerce, it is illogical 
uation which the proposed bill seeks to|and inconsistent that there should not 
give, not by creating a new machinery long ago have been enacted a Federal 
of government, but by merely using an/| sales act, making the law of sales and 
machinery, to-wit, the Fed-| contracts to: sell in foreign and _ inter- 
eral Trade Commission, which has not,| state commerce, a unity throughout the 


wise man therefgre avoids stepping too 
close to the shadow. A penumbra, how- 
ever, is the shadow line that divides light 
from darkness, and therefore with care 


unlawful is small indeed. Its penumbra 
is so extensive that-if business men want 
to engage in interstate commerce at all 


it and take their chances. 





in its functioning to date, given the! jurisdiction of the United States Consti- 
relief promised by its sponsors to a tution. I am in full sympathy and ac-} 
harassed business world. By extra le-,cord with the idea against increasing 


: b » tt Federal power and interference with pri- 
ferences, the Commission has set out to! vate and local matters, but sales.and con- 
lift the burden which rests upon ¢om-|tracts of sale of chattels, goods, wares 
merce today, but its jurisdiction and!and merchandise touch alike every in- 
ee en oe can Senne, dividual from the highest to the lowest 
* ec 28 , © - ; nic j ; 7 
legal immunity from Bas ong should within and under the jurisdiction of the 


r 3 Federal Government and any of 
the Department of Justice determine to Riche oecenes no canes aoe = 


iby it eign commerce of the country is probably 

’ ; * ™ 5 si a .. | 98 per cent, if no ) ar ce D - 
| If the Federal Trade Commission is pad upon Me cca 100 a cant, de Reoee 
to subserve the purpose for which it) ¢,. : ce in one or another | 


. . sa te eee on ee form ¢ are se receipts z ills 
was established its jurisdiction must be 1 and warehouse receipts and bills 


. ; ; ss "iOUS Treas . ‘ ity 
tion must give immunity from prosecu- | “'Y Teasons ought to be a unity. 


tion to those who give obedience to! , 1@!¢grams from Washington dated to- 
them. Its present functions of investi- day (June 11) state that the bills will 
gation, prosecution and judgment should |2°t come out of Committee at this 


separated from each other and so | S@S5!0n. 


divided that as to the particular matter | 
entrusted by the proposed bill to the 
Commission it shall act solely as a fact | 


Interest in Judgments 
Against United States 
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| termined from all the subjective and ob- | 


be | 
evolved and become fixed rules of law; | 
but the extraordinary economic and _in- | 


The Federal Trade Commission under | 


of stanlards of reasonableness of uni- | 


as Appendix A to the report of this | 


subject, appears on pages 514 and 315 | 
of Volume 54 of the reports of this As- | 


At the same time we are, 


it | 
would be a mistake to press it actively | 


introduced by~ Senator Wagner of | 


which was introduced in the House by | 


of lading and the law of these for ob- | 


| finding body. Then there will always be | 
available a body of men with authority | 
to give to business men some measure 
of protection from the uncertainties and 
| fears under which they are now laboring, 


| Courts Said to 
Face Difficult Task 


That feature of the proposed bill which 
deals with the effect to be given to the 
j findings of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is almost of equal value to its crim- 
,inal immunity features. It is not at all! 
junlikely that the judges of the Fed- 
‘eral courts have by this time realized 
{the well-nigh impossible task that Con- 
| gress has imposed upon them. No 
. priate A ie ve aka . 
ting re of la which by Ry ay, med, to ake the inelasion of inter 

ee ’ est in judgments against the United 


ture is not and cannot be such. This point | Ot ; 
| " e such, This point | q@ ie E a x 
‘can be illustrated when we glance at | States uniform throughout, being the 


proposed agreements affecting interstate 
commerce for the purpose of expressing 
its objections without in any way com- 
mitting the Government to any approval 
of them. 


‘Commendable Effort’ 
To Afford Some Relief 


This practice, fraught as it was with 
the combustible material of political 
criticism, was questionable. But it was 
a commendable effort to give some relief 
to men who desired to obey the law and 
yet were in doubt whether their pro- 
posed agreements might not subject them 
to prosecution at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, ‘The practice, however, did 
demonstrate the necessity of establish- 
ing an authoritative body of men to 
whom can be submitted in the light of 
day proposed agreements or practices in 
interstate commerce for the purpose (1) |In the course of time certain conduct 
of ascertaining whether they are eco-| under the same conditions may become | 
nomically objectionable and (2) of ob-| negligence as a matter of law as well 
taining nunity from criminal prose- as of fact, as the Supreme Court of the 
cution if that finding is in the negative. | United States has quite recently declared | 
This is one of the main objectives of the with reference to the attitude of one ap- 
proposed changes in the anti-trust laws. | proaching a railroad crossing to “stop, 
Jt was commendable for the Department look and listen.” This possible, be-|to various Bureaus of his office for a re- 
of Justice to try to give some kind of |cause no matter what the conditions,| port as to previous expressions of views 
comfort to men who were honestly de-|a railroad crossing is always a danger-|by former Attorneys General and 
sirous of finding out what attitude it | ous place, so that a careful man should al-| additional information. 
might take towards agreements or prac- | ways stop, look and listen for an approach- Due to the great congestion in the of- 
tices which they believed to be lawful, | ing train. There are, however, relatively | fice of the Attorney General, there was 


In the 70th Congress; much work was 
done in an effort to have this bill passed. 
| It was referred to the Committee on Ju- 
diciary of the House and submitted to 
subcommittee No. 1 for consideration. 
Copious reports were procured from dif- 
ferent Bureaus of the Government show- 
ing the number of cases which were un- 
| settled in which the question of interest 
was of great importance. No report was 



















After 
the adjournment of Congress, plans were 
ilaid to reintroduce the bill in the 71st 
| Congress. It was introduced in the ses- 
} 
| 


jnever got beyond the Committee. 









ston as H. R. 7510 entitled “A bill 








the evolution of the law of negligence. 





|Bar Association at its meeting in Mem- 
phis, Oct. 28, 1929, 

On Jan. 28, 1930, this bill was referred 
by the Committee on Judiciary of the 
House to the Attorney General of the 
United States for an expression of his 
views thereon. It was referred by him 
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made by the subcommittee so the bill} 


to) 


|}amend section 177 of the Judicial Code.” | 


|/same measure approved by the American | 


for 


é 





CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Banks—Insolvency—Receivership—Recovery of preference—Set-offs— 

In an action by the receiver of an insolvent State bank to recover the value 

| of assets wrongfully acquired by defendant during insolvency of bank with 

knowledge of insolvency, on the theory that the defendant thereby gained a 
preference, the defendant was not entitled to have set off the amount of its 
deposits when the bank became insolvent and the amoupt paid to the bank, | 
for such assets. ’ 

Johnson, receiver, etc., v. The Farm and Home Savings and Loan Associa-. | 
tion; Kans. Sup, Ct., No. 29464, July 5, 1930. 
Banks—Insolvency—Receivership—Liability of receiver—Wrongful taking of 
property— 


A receiver of a bank is. not liable in his official capacity for wrongfully taking 


and holding property not embraced in the order of his appointment, the liabiiity, \| 


if any, in such case being in his individual capacity. 
Johnson, receiver, etc., v. The Farm and Home Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29464, July 5, 1930. 


Municipal corporations — Boundaries — Extension — Invalidity — Individual 
estoppel— 

Where the extension of city boundaries is void for want of authority and not 
merely improper exercise of authority conferred, questions of individual es- 
toppel do not ordinarily arise. 


Autsonizen Statements ONLY Are PreseNTED Herein, Brine 
PusiisHep Without ComMMENT By THe UnitTep States DaiLy 
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Explanatory Material for Opinion 


| 
| In Case on Profits Tax Presented 
Waiteiedicins From Decision Denying Tax- 
payer’s Claim to Additional Credit on In- 
vested Capital Given in Supplement 





In the opinion in the case Autosales | 224-36; Webster, Consolidated Accounts, 28 
Corporation v. Commissioner of Internal} id. 258-72. ; ; 
Revenue, printed in full on page 8 of| 4. The amount which may be included in 


this issue, Judge Mack of the Court of the invested capital of either /an individual 
; leroup in re 


Appeals, Second Circuit, makes webbee | Coeesenees : <—— ) > 

. secti eral |Spect of intangible property issue ‘ 
pea to — sections of Fed stock +r shares is further limited wu 
jrevenue acts. | statute. 

The sections so referred to, as well | Sectign 207(a) of the act of 1917 (40 
as other explanatory material referred! stat. 306) provides: “* * * intangible prop- 
{to in the opinion by means of not2/erty, bona fide purchased, prior to Mar. 
|designations, follow: 8, 1917, for and wi’ * * * shares in the 

1. Revenue Act of 1917, c. 63, 40 Stat, |Capital stock of a corporation * * * in an 
300: . amount not to exceed on that date 20 


per centum * * * of tle total shares of the 
capital stock of the corporation, shall be 
included in invested capital at a value not 


Sec. 207. That as used in this title, the 
term “invested capital” for any year means 
the average invested capital for the year, 





Davis, Atty. General et al., State, ex rel. v. City of Homestead; Fla. Sup. Ct. 


Constitutional law—Division of government—Delegation of legislative power to | 
private persons—Extension of water service by water to territory outside of 
city limits— 

A statute of Kansas authorizing cities to extend water mains and water 
service to ter®itory lying beyond but adjacent to the city limits, on petition 
of the owners of property in such territory, is not void as a delegation of legis- 
lative power to private persons. : 

Barrett et al. v. City of Osawatomie ct al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29198, July 5, 
1930. 





Railroads—Construction and maintenance—Grade crossing—Elimination—Power 
of Public Service Commission to require railroad to contribute to cost without 
a hearing— 

Under an Oregon statute empowering the Public Service Commission of such 
State to order the elimination of a grade crossing and to require the expense 
to be divided equally between the railroad company and the county “after a 
hearing” upon a petiton of the county, the Commission had no power to order a 
railroad to pay one-half of the cost of eliminating’ a crossing, where the county 
had on its own initiative and without the permission of the Commission made 
the change in accordance with its own plans and specifications, since the author- 
ity to order the elimination of the grade crossing does not carry with it the 
right to ratify the unauthorized action of the county, and to order the rail- 
road to contribute to the cost without an opportunity for a hearing on the 
question of the necessity and advisability of the change. , 

Northern Pacific Ry. Co. v. Public Service Commission of Oregon; D. C., 
Oreg., July 21, 1930. 





Schools—Boards — Powers — Transportation of colored and undernourished 
children— 

The Board of Education of a city of the first class in Kansas was empowered 
to use public funds for the transportation of colored children and undernourished 
children living far away from the schools provided for them, although not ex- 
pressly authorized to use the proceeds of taxation for such purpose, since such 
yower may be implied from the express power to provide schools for the children 
Rnd to maintain separate schools for white and colored children. 

Foster v. The Board of Education of the City of Topeka; Kans. Sup. Ct., 
No. 29412, July 5, 1930. 





Vendor and purchaser—Performance of contract—Marketable title—Trust deed 


by stranger to record title— 
A recorded trust deed executed by one not shown by the records to be the 
owner was a cloud upon the title warranting purchaser’s refusal to atcept the 
title under any contract providing for the delivery of “marketable title,” since 
the person who executed such trust deed may have an unrecorded deed and liti- 
gation may be necessary to clear up the title. 
Zimmerman v. Wilkson; New Mexico Sup. Ct., No. 


3431, July 28, 1930. 


United States—Officers—Alien Property Custodian—Actions—Dismissal—Repre- 
sentation by attorney of own selection— 

The representation of the Alien Property Custodian, in a suit by him in his 
official capacity by a solicitor of his own selection instead of the district attor- 
ney or an attorney appointed by the Attorney General, is ground for dismissal 
of the suit without prejudice. - 

Sutherland, Aten Property Custodian, ete., v. International Insurance Co. 
of New York; C. C. A. 2. 





United States—Officers—Alien Property Custodian—Actions—Representation 
by attorneys— 

The Alien Property Custodian suing in his official capacity may not be repre- 
sented by a solicitor of his own selection but must be represented by the dis- 
trict attorney or an attorney appointed by the Attorney General, notwithstand- 
ing Executive Orders authorizing him to file and maintain suits and to appoint 
attorneys, in view of statutes providing for the prosegution of all civil actions 
in which the United States are concerned, by the disttict attorney, or the At- 
torney General, or an attorney especially designated by him, or by any officer 
of the Department of Justice. , ; 

Sutherland, Alien Property Custodian, ete 
of New York; ct. 2 


International Insurance Co. 


oy Us 
, 


United States—Officers—Alien Property 
by counsel—Time of making objection— 

In an action by the Alien Property Custodian the objection that he was rep- 
resented by a solicitor of his own selection instead of by the district attorney 
or an attorney designated by the Attorney General, as ground for dismissal 
of the bill, could be made after the answer. 

Sutherland, Alien Property Custodian, ete., v. 
of New York: C. C. A. 


Custodian—Actions—Representation 


International Insurance Co. 
, 


Workmen's compensation—Insurance—Action 
injured employe— 

Under a Kansas standard workmen’s compensation 
policy providing that the policy is 
their dependents and is e ) 
could bring a court act 
law and was not re 

Samson v. U 
1930. 


against insurance company by 
and employers’ liability 
t made for the benefit of the employes or 
 enforcible by such employe or dependents, an employe 
‘tion against the insurance company for the compensation 
quired to proceed before a compensation commissioner. 

. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29199, July 5, 
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Insurance—Automobile liability insuranee—Liability of insurer—Estoppel as 
assuming defense to deny liability for some of the items claimed by the plaintiff — 

An automobile liability insurance company which, with knowledge of the items 
of damages claimed by injured person against insured automobile owner as- 
sumed exclusive charge of the defense without notice to the insured that some 
of the items claimed were not covered by the policy, could not, after rendition 
of verdict for the injured person for an amount including all the items claimed 
disclaim liability under policy for some of the items.—Oehme v Johnson et al. 
(Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1780, Aug. 6, 1930. ; , 


Patents 


Patents—Infringement—Change in form, location or reversal of parts— 

The word “circular” in the claim cannot be held to so limit plaintiff’s rights as 
to permit defendant to accomplish, by using a square tover, what would be de- 
nied through the use of a round one.—Knight v. Tollner Electric Co., Inc. (D. 
C., E. D. N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily 1780, Aug. 6, 1930. 
Patents—Outlet boxes valid and infringed— 

Patent 1210492 to Knight for outlet boxes held valid and infringed; Patent 
1302057 to Knight for outlet boxes held valid and infringed —Kfiight v. Tollner 
Electric Co., Inc. (D. C., E. D, N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily 1780, Aug. 6, 1930. 


See a areata amen aera ee eRe SEE COTTE 
much delay in assembling this infor-| matter will not be considered by this 
mation. | Congress. 

Clarance W. DeKnight, Esq., of Wash- It is hoped, however, that before the 
ington, D. C., who has spent a great deal|"@Xt Congress conveney a favorable re- 
of time on this bill and has evinced much port will be available from the Attorney 


|General’s office and if such is the ¢ 
interest favorable to its passage, has|the subject will be pressed at this sseulen: 


| diligently endeavored to have the Attor- f 
|ney General’s report compiled and sub-| Regulation of Motor Vehicles 


mitted to the Committee in time for ac-| In Interstate Commerce 
tion at this session. He filed a complete ; 
memorandum with the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

This Committee is advised that while 
the data have been assembled for a re- 
port by the Attorney General, that no 
report has been made and it is not known 
| whether this report is favorable or un- 
favorable to the bill. Suffice it to say, 
| for the purpose of this report, that the] 


® 





One of the senior examiners of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Leo J. 
Flynn, after holding extensive hearings 
‘throughout the country, recommended 
;certain proposals in respect to the reg- 
|ulation of motor vehicles. The proposals 
jof Examiner Flynn were approved by 


[Continued on Page 7, Column &.] 
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|} shares in such corporation or partnership, 


/or more domestic 
| deemed to be affiliated (1) if one corpora- 
| tion owns 


| intangible property; 


| (b) and 


| ment, 
| value of the original stock or shares spe- 


| be treated as paid-in surplus. 


as defined and limited in this title, av- | to exceed * * * the par value of such 
|eraged monthly. ; stock. 
As used in this title “invested capital” Section 326 of the act of 1918 (40 Sat. 


does not include stocks, bonds (other than 


1092) provides that there may be incluffed 
obligations of the United States), or other 


in invested capital: 


= [ae ee aa hd — : “(@) Intangible property bona fide paid 
2c s y ' . in for stock or share: rior Mar. ;: 
money or other property borrowed, and 1917, in a: cue aa ates a he 
— aie to the -~ coscns og actual cash value of the property at the 
psterthg ate Sus Pact” eld, Ue ar val of th eta 

: sn pe , 7, or shares issued therefor, or, (c) In the 
a — Pwo - a aggregate 25 per centum of the par value 
| paid in other an cash, for stoc of the total stock or shares of the cor- 


poration outstanding on Mar. 3, 1917, which- 


at the time of such payment (but in case | aye, jg lowest: 


such tangible property was paid in prior ite > E 

to Jan. 1, 1914, the actual cash value of (5) Valuation of similar property ac- 
|such property as of Jan, 1, 1914, but in| @uired after Mar. 3, 1917 * * Provided, 
|no case to exceed the par value of the That in no case shall the total amount in- 
original stock or shares specifically issued gluded under paragraphs (4) and (5) ex- 


@eed in the aggregate 25’per centum of the 


therefor), and (3) paid in or earned sur- 
{par value of the total stock or: shares 


plus and undivided profits used or employed 


of 


in the business, exclusive of undivided | the corporation outstanding at the begin- 

profits earned during the taxable year; |"ing of the taxable year; * * *” 

Paes ee | The effect of these sections on the de- 
Revenue Act of 1918, c. 18, 40 Stat.|termination of the invested capital of an 

| 1057: , affiliated group is set forth in Reg. 4l, 
Sec. 240. (a) That corporations which are | art. 58, and Reg. 45, art. 865, which pro- 


affiliated within the meaning of this sec- 
tion shall, under regulations to be pre-| 
scribed by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, make a consoli- 


vide: “The * * * limitation upon intangible 
property purchased * * * for Hs stock 
aie ’ the corporation * * applies not 
to each item or class of intangible prop- 
dated return of net income and invested |erty separately but to ‘ha aamanee 
capital. * 7 : : {amount of all such property so purchased. 

(b) For the purpose of this section two|Such intangible property may be included 
corporations shall be/in the invested capital only up to an 
amount not exceeding 0 per cent of the 
total stock or shares of the corporation 
on on Mar. 3, 1917, even though the 
aggregate amount of such intangible prop- 
erty be greater than such 20 per cent of 
the par value of the total stock.” Reg. 41, 
art. 58. 

“Art. 865. Affiliated corporations: in- 
tangible property paid in.—(1) In respect 
patents, copyrights, secret processes and of corporations whose affiliation is in the 
formulae, good will, trade marks, trade | pata of parent and subsidiary companies: 
brands, franchises, and other like prop- | £4. in the case of intangible property bona 
erty: | fide paid in for stock or shares prior to 

The term “tangible property” means Mar. 3, 1917, there may be included in s 
stocks, bonds, notes and other evidences of jvested capital an amount not exceedin 
indebtedness, bills and accounts receivable, the actual cash value of such property at 


leaseholds, and other property other than |the time paid in, or the par value of the 
stock or shares issued therefor, or in the 


aggregate 25 per cent of the par value of 
the total stock or shares of the consolida- 
| tion 


directly or controls 
closely affiliated interests or by a nomi- 
nee or nominees substan@ially all of the 
stock of the other or others, or (2) if sub- 
stantially all the stock of two or more 
corporations is owned or controlled by the 
same interests. * * * 

Sec. 325. (a) That as used in this title 

The term “intangible property” means 


through | 


The term “borrowed capital” means money 
or other property borrowed, whether rep- 


resented by bonds, notes, open accounts, 0 outstanding on Mar. 3, 1917 (deter- 
or otherwise; * * * mined as indicated in the items (a) and 

Sec. 326. (a) That as used in this title |(¢) in article 864), or in the aggregate 
the term “invested capital” for any year 25 per cent of the par value of the total 


|stock orj shares shown on the consolidated 
balance sheet, being the amount of the 
capital stock included in items (a) and (c) 
jin article 864 at the beginning of the tax- 


means (except as provided in subdivisions 
(c) of this section): 

(1) Actual cash bona fide 
stock or shares; 


paid in for 


(2) Actual cash value of tangible prop-|#ble year, whichever is lowest * * *” 
erty, other than cash, bona fide paid in for| Although their meaning is not happily 


stock or shares, at the time of such pay- 


é |expressed, the clear purport of these ar- 
but in no case to exceed the par 


| ticles, in view of their interrelation with 
|the remainder of the regulations and in the 


cifically issued therefor, unless the ac-/light of the purpose for which they were 
tual cash value of such tangible property | promulgated, is that where two corpora- 


at the time paid in is shown to the satis- | 
faction of the Commissioner to have been 
clearly and substantially in excess of such 
par value, in which case such excess shall 


. . . 


tions are affiliated as parent and subsidiary, 
| the limitation on the amount of intangible 
assets, acquired for stock or shares, which 
|may be included in the invested capital is 
japplied to the consolidated balance sheet 


(3) Paid-in or earned surplus and undi-|of the affiliated group. It should make no 


> 


| vided profits; not including surplus and | difference whether such intangibles were 
undivided profits earned during the year; | acquired directly by the issuance of parent 
(4) Intangible property bona fide paid |company stock or indirectly by the ac- 
in for stock or shares prior to Mar. 3, | quisition of the stock of the subsidiary for 
1917, in an amount not exceeding (a) the | parent company stock; in the latter case, 
actual cash value of such property at/article 868 of Regulations 45, is applicable 
the time paid in, (b) the par value of the |and the net tangibles and intangibles of 
stock or shares issued therefor, or (c) in|the subsidiary are treated as though di- 
| the aggregate 25 per centum of the par! rectly acquired for parent company stock. 


value of the total stock or shares of the | When the stock of the subsidiary was thus 


corporation outstanding on Mar. 3, 1917.| acquired for parent company stock, and 

¢ , ra its assets are subject to article 868, the 
oorevenue Act of 1921, ¢, 136, 42 Stat. limitations of section 207 and section 
oot: ? 326(4) and (5) are computed not as be- 
| See. 1331. (a) That Title II of the Reve- tween the intangible property and out- 
nue Act of 1917 shall be construed to im- standing stock of each company, but as 
pose the taxes therein mentioned upon the |petween their aggregate intangibles (ac- 
basis of consolidated returns of net income | quired for sto¢k or shares) and the out- 


and invested capital in the case of domes- 
tic corporations, and domestic partnerships 
that were affiliated during the calendar year 
1917. 

(b) For the purpose of this section a cor- 
poration or partnership was affiliated with 
one or more corporations or partnerships 


standing stock of both parent and subsid- 
iary in the hands of the public. 

| 5. The consolidated balance sheet shows 
an item of “machines” amounting to $160,- 
661.67. In its petition to this court, peti- 
jtioner sets forth this identical item among 


» “assets of > Fei ing , 7 

(1) when such corporation or partnership a = -. re . We ighing meee: 
| owned directly or controlled through closely that the 1 nis Re. SFORSS. TAY Ue Gaeee 
| affiliated a he balance sheet included also the 


interests or by a nominee or 
nominees all or substantially all the stock 
of the other or others, or (2) when sub- 
stantially all the stock of two or more 
corporations or the business cf two or 
| more partnerships was owned by the same 
interestsy Provided, That such curporations 
or partnerships were engaged in the same 
or a closely related business, or one cor- 
poration or partnership bought from or 
sold to another corporation or partnership 
products or services at prices abuve or be- 
low the current market, thus effecting an 
artificial distribution of profits, or one cor- 
poration or partnership in any way so ar- 
ranged its financial relationships with an- 
other corporation or partnership as to as- 


Weighing Company's assets. 


6, We have passed the question whether 
or not as a matter of law we should in 
ascertaining the value of the net tangibles 
in the Weighing Company's assets, first 
marshall all of its tangibles against its 
liabilities. If this were done, the tan- 
gibles, remaining after the $375,000 cash 
payment had been applied against the 
bonded indebtedness and the remaining 
liabilities set off against the tangible as- 
sets, would be only $318,000. 

E. g.: Tangible assets, $523,000: bonded 
indebtedness, $487,000, less $395,000 (cash) 
leaves $112,000, plus current liabilities, 
$93,000, equals $205,000. 





sign to it a disproportionate share of net Tangible assets, less liabilities, $205,000, 
income or invested capital. * * * j 
(c) The provisions of this section are | 


| declaratory of the provisions of Title II 
of the Revenue Act of 1917. 

2. If such stock or bonds had been re- 
ceived in consideration of the issue of Com- 
pany A’s own stock, their value would be 
|deemed, under sec. 207 of the act of 1917 
and article 53 of Regulations 41, to be 
either their cash value on Jan. 1, 1914, 
or the par value of such Company A stock, 
whichever was the lowest. Under sec 
326(2) of the 1918 act, their value, unless 
}elearly shown to be greater, would be lim- 
ited to the par value of such Company A 
stock. 

3. This article sets forth the general 
theory of computing the consolidated in- 
vested capital of affiliated corporations, and 
directs the preparation of a consolidated 
| balance sheet. “In preparing such a bal- 
jance sheet all intercompany items, such as 
jintercompany notes and accounts receiv- 
able and payable, should be eliminated 
from the assets and the liabilities, respec- 
tively, and proper adjustments should be | 
made in respect of intercompany profits | 
jand losses reflected in inventories which 


;at the beginning or end of the taxable year 


Column 


1.] 


’ 
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We saved the buttons 
but lost the shirt, 


That’s qur situation. Our insur- 
ance covered the loss of our 
plant and equipment but there 
was no provision to take care of 
the bigger loss of our business 
mcome—orders we can’t fill, 
salesmen we don’t need, notes we 
can’t meet. We should have met 
this trouble before it happened. 


k 


% 


Don't let fire take over your 


| contain merchandise exchanged between the | business. Write for booklet 
corporations included in the affiliated group | ‘“ e ‘sn : ¥ 
jat prices above or below cost to the produc- | —‘“Mr. Dixon which ex- 
|ing or original owner corporation. Such : . 
|consolidated balance sheet will then show | plains how Hartford Busi- 


|(a) the capital stock of the parent or| 
principal company in the hands of the 
|public; (b) the consolidated surplus be- 
|lon;ting to the stockholders of the parent | 
or principal company; and (c) the capital | 
stock, if any, of subsidiary companies of | 
|which substantidlly all the capital stock 
lis not (sic) owned ‘or controlled by the | 
| erent or principal company, together with | 
the surplus, if any, belonging to such 
|minority ‘interest. In computing consoli- 
dated invested capital the starting point 
is furnished by the total of the amounts 
| Shown under (a), and (c), above.” 

| Thereafter ail ‘deductions and adjust- 
ments for inadmissible assets are to be 
| made on the basis of the consolidated re- | 
turn in the same manner as in the case of 
an individual corporate return. Cf, Lybrand, | 
The Accounting of Industrial Enterprises, 
7 Journ, Accountancy, pp. 32-40, 111-21, | 


ness Interruption Insurance 
sets up a complete defense 
against such a calamity. 








HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO, 


Hartford - Connecticut 
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Assumption of Defense Held to Prevent 
Indemnity Firm From Limiting Liability 


Knowledge of Claims Said to Bar Disclaiming of Items Not Coverec 
By Policy After Verdict for Injured Person as to All 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul. 
ALBERT OEHME 
Vv. 
EMILY JOHNSON ET AL. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 27563. 
Appeal from Ramsey County. 
DaGGett & REDLUND for 


L. K. Eaton for appellants. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 25, 1930 
DIBBELL, J.—-The defendant Emily 
Johnson was the owner of an automo- 
bile and was insured by the Central 


West Casualty Company, the garnishee. 
QO Nov. 24, 1927, a collision occurred 


+ s es ae 
; so thoroughly discussed the principle in- 


| volved and the cz 


respondent; , 


between the plaintiff’s auto and the de-| 


fendant’s auto in which the plaintiff and 
his wife were injured and damage was 
dene to his auto. 

The casualty company settled with 
the plaintiff’s wife for $5,000. Suit was 
brought by the plaintiff alleging four 
items of damages. The defendant as- 
sumed the defense. There was a_ver- 
dict in the plaintiff’s favor for $5,979.70 
itemized by the jury as follows: 

(1) Damages for injuries to the per- 
son of the plaintiff and loss of wage 
$350; (2), damages to the plaintiff's 
car, $282.50; (3), damages to the plain- 
tiff on account of doctor’s and hospital 
bills for his wife, $847.20; (4), damages 
to the plaintiff for loss of companions 
ship of wife, $2,500. 

The insured refused to pay. Follow- 
ing the recognized practice in this State 
the plaintiff instituted proceedings in 
garnishment against the casualty com- 
pany which resulted in findings and con- 
clusions directing judgment for $4,041.57 
against the defendant which appea!s 
from the ordet denying its motion for a 
new trial. It admits its liability for so 
much of the judgment as is represented 
by the first and second items of the 
verdict amounting to $632 It dis- 
claims liability for hospital and medical 
expenses and loss of companionship as 
found in the third and fourth items in 
the sum of $3,347.20 upon the ground 
that they are not within the coverage 
ot the policy. 

Company Assumed 

Defense Exclusively 

é The trial tourt finds, and its finding is 
not disputed, that upon the occurrence 
of the accident Mrs. Johnson gave the 
insurer notice and full information; and 
that when the summons and complaint 
were served she delivered them to the 











company. The defendant assumed ex- 
clusive control of the defense. lt did 
not deny its liability for any ol the 


claims which might be established, said 
nothing to Mrs. Johnson to the effect 
that it was not liable for all of the items 
ot damages, and did not question its lia- 
bility until after the verdict went 
against her and her liability was fixed 
by judgment. ; 

When she went to see the company’s 
representatives before trial, she says, 
and no one contradicts her, “they told 
me to forget about it.” The trial court 
held that the company by what it did 
and failed to do, by its conduct and its 
actions, disabled itself from disclaiming 
liability for the items now contested. 
This holding is the basis of the judgment 
and the ground of the defendant’s ap- 
peal. . 

“The insurance was against ‘loss from 
liabilit® imposed by Jaw upon the as- 
sured for damages as a result the 
ownership, maintenance or use such 
automobile.’ ” 

The insurer agreed: 

“To investigate all accidents covered 
by this policy, and to defend in the name 
and on behalf of the assured any claim 
suit covered by this policy and 
brought against assured, whether 
groundless or not, for damage suffered 
or alleged to have been sutfered on ac- 
count pf bodily injuries or death or prop- 
erty damage.” 

The policy provided: 

“The company reserves the right of 
settling any claim or suit. * * * The as- 
sured shall not interfere in any negotia- 
tion for settlement, nor in any legal 
proceeding, but whenever requested by 
the company, and at the company’s ex- 
pense, the assured shall aid in securing 
information and evidence and the at- 
tendance of witnesses, and shall cogop- 
erate with the company, except in a 
pecuniary way, in all matters which the 
company deems necessary in the defense 
of any suit or in the prosecution of any 
appeal.” 


Courts Uniform in 
Fixing Liability 
The policy is a liability policy as dis- 


of 


of 


tinguished from what is sometimes 
termed an indemnity policy. An obli- 
gation to pay follows though the in- 


surer has not himself paid the loss in 
money. The policy does not contain a 
‘no action” clause such as is found in 
some policies. There is no quesiton of 
the plaintiff’s right ‘to recover of the 
casualty company now and in this pro- 
ceeding if there is liability; that is, the 
procedure is proper, 
; that 


We assume the insurance com- 
pany was not liable for items three and 
fou. they were properly opposed. The 
question is one of difficulty to be deter- 
mined upon the construction of the 
policy. The partigs have’ given much 
space to it in their briefs. Our consid- 


eration of the question gives no imme- 
diate answer. In some other cases 
may require close comsideration. 
should be understood that we do not 
hold that the defendant is not liable 
on the face of the policy for all the 
items claimed. 

The facts which we have stated bring 


lt 


are to be used it 


Matters Sued On 


\ 


es cited, and the par- 
ties are so certain of their views, that 
we take the time to consider some cases, 
starting with our own, where but for 
the serious contest made it were perhans 
as well to state the necessary result and 
the reason for it and stop; and if they 
is as well to let them 
speak and not to paraphrase them or 
give their naked result. 

The case of Tozer v. Ocean Accident, 
etc. Co., 94 Minn. 478, 99 Minn. 290, in- 
volved an employers’ liability policy. 
The injured boy was under age and ille- 
gally employed, and by the terms of the 
policy the insurer was not liabie to re- 
spond for his injury. It however ase 
sumed the defense and the boy had a 
verdict. The court said: 





“While it may be that the acts of ap-* 
pellant were not such as to constitute 
a waiver, strictly speaking, yet there 


was at least an election of position; and, 
having pursued a course of action con- 
sistent with its liability, such conduct 
ripened into an equitable estoppel.” 
In Patterson vy. Adan, 119 Minn. 
158 N. W. 281, 48 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
the company assumed the defense 
there was a recovery. The policy pro- 
vided that there should be no action 
brought by the insured until the pay- 
ment by the insured in money of the loss 
after trial of the The court held 
that by assuming the defense the _ in- 
surer waived the condition of prior pay- 
ment of the loss by the insured; in other 
words, that it waived the “no action” 
clause of the policy. The court said: 


Case Shows Acceptance 


To Bind Company 

“By undertaking the defense the com- 
pany elected to treat plaintiff's cause of 
action, if he had any, as covered by its 
contract; and when it substituted it- 
self and its judgment for that of the de- 
fendant, both plaintiff and defendant 
have a right to insist that the final judg- 


DOS, 
LS4, 
and 


issue, 


ment establishes the liability and debt 
of the company to the assured. The 
undertaking to defend is of no value, 


and may be of great danger, to the as- 


sured, where he thus abandons all con 
trol of the suit to the company, if it 
does not mean that whatever liability 


is established shall be discharged.” 

3y the assumption of the defense the 
insurer elected to treat the cause of 
action one within the policy. The facts 
are quite different from those in the 
case at bar; but the case applies the 
principle of waiver or election or es- 
toppel or whatever phrase we use to 
designate the ground of liability. It 
the law of the State. It has been 
adopted in some others and disapproved 
in still others. Vance on Insurance (2 
ed.), p. 682, et seq. And as remarked 
by the author, formerly the dean of our 





IS 


university law school, it has received 
legislative approval in many _ States 
which have put the substance of its 


holding into the body of their statutory 
law. 

The position of the plaintiff is sus- 
in Mally v. American Indemnity 
IT Pa. 216. There the defendant- 
insurer af®sumed the defense an ac- 
tion brought by Mally against the owner 
of an auto for an injury sustained and 
recovered judgment. The defendant re- 
fused to pay, upon the ground that the 





ol 


| plaintiff in the damage suit was not the 


;cured by breach of some warranty. * 


tt | 


the case within the principle of the cases ! 


holding insurance company liable 
where with knowledge of an exception 
to the risk assumes the defense of 
the suit against the insured. 
bility is variously referred to the ground 
of waiver, or estoppel, or waiver in the 
nature of estoppel, or a contemporane- 
ous construction of the contract, or an 
election by the insurer, or an estoppel 
by. election—all of which terms are at 
times used. 

Courts have approached the question 
from different angles, have used differ- 
ent phraseolggy, and have criticized that 
of others but have reached the same re- 
sult whatever they named their route; 
and although we appreciate the advan- 
tage of correct distinction, especially in 
waiver and estoppel, as noted in Vance 
on Insurance (2 ed.) p. 457, et seq. the 
thing itself which fixes the serious 
rights of the parties is more important 
than its name. 


an 


The case does not seem to invite an|it does not waive 
4 extended discussion; but counsel have | defense,” 


The lia- | 


sole owner of the car as warranted but 
held it under a bailment lease. The 
court in holding the insurer liable said: 

“At the trial, appellant appeared and 
actually engaged in the defense, and it 
was not until after the suit was 
that it abandoned the case and claimed 
plaintiff had violated the absolute war- 
ranty of ,the policy concerning total 
ownership of the car. It further stated 
it had no knowledge of the falsity of 
the statements made by the plaintiff 
until after the trial of this case. Where 
an insurance company, under an_ in- 
demnity contract, takes charge of the 
defense of an action on which liability 
rests, it will be estopped from _ there- 
after questioning the claim either be- 
cause it was beyond the terms of the 
policy or because the latter was pro- 


When an insurance company or its rep- 
resentative is notified of loss occurring 
under an indemnity policy, it becomes 
its duty immediately to investigate all 
the facts in connection with the supposed 
loss as well as any possible defense on 
the policy. It cannot play fast and 
loose, taking a chance in the hope of 
winning, and, if the results are adverse, 
take advantage of a defect in the policy. 
The insurer loses substantial rights when 
he surrenders as he must to the insur- 
ance carrier the conduct of the case. 
The insurance carrier is not placed in 
any disadvantageous position, especially 
as the lack of ownership did not at- 
tribute to the loss. The estoppel to as- 
sert the breach of warranty as to title 
is no higher in right than an estoppel 
generally to deny that the claim came 
under the policy. In effect, both are 
of equal merit. With a little diligence 
and within a brief time the carrier 
would have procured the exact knowl- 
edge on which it now relies and in most 
cases may similarly prepare the de- 
fense. 

“With these facts before it. had they 
been deemed sufficient it could have de- 
clined to defend the case, resting its 
right on the supposed breach of war- 
ranty; in deciding what course it should 
pursue, it is guided as any person con- 
fronted ‘by similar circumstances; but, 
once having made its decision, the rights 
of others in relation thereto cannot be 
prejudiced.” 

Decision Points Out Means 
Of Avoiding Liability 

And in Baster v. U. S. F. & G. Co, 107 
Conn, 446, where the defendant reserved 
its right against a claim of liability, 
the court said: 

“It was the duty of the defendant un- 
der its policy to defend on behalf of the 
assured any suit brought against him 
whether groundless or not, and it could 
not with safety to itself have repudiated | 
liability when the action against Baster 
was tried. Having clearly informed the 
assured that the appearance of its at- 
torneys on his behalf was under a full 
reservation of his rights under the 
policy, and having performed no acts 
which were incohsistent with such reser- 
vation, the defendant has not waived its 


* * 4 


right to defend this action. An insurer 
is not estopped to set up the defense 
that the assured’s loss was not covered 


by the contract of indemnity by the fact 
that the insurer participated in the ac- 
tion against the assured, if at the same} 


| time it gives notice to the assured that 


the benefit of muck | 


lost | 


‘and for which it would not be liable. 


| each. 


| benefit of t!- 
'chauffeur’s age. ° 


In Meyers v. Continental Casualty Co. 
12 F. (2 ed.), 52, in the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit, the 
rule is stated and an abundance of cases 
is cited: 

**“Where a liability insurance company, 
which has issued a policy to indemnify 
an employer from loss from liability im- 
posed by law on account of injuries 
suffered by his employes, under the terms 
of the policy either takes control and 
dominion of an action for damages 
brought by an injured employe against 
the insured or keeps such édntrol and 
dominion, after full notice of the grounc¢ 





of liability, without giving reasonable 
notice to the insured that it does not 
consider itself liable under the policy, 


it is thereafter estopped to deny its lia- 
bility. Tozer v. Ocean, &c., 94 Minn., 478, 
103 N. W. 509; 99 Minn. 290, 109 N. W. 
110.” (Other cases cited are omitted.) 

“Where, however, the liability insur- 
ance company, upon notice to it that the 
employer’s liability to the employe may 
not be covered by the policy, promptly 
notifies the insured that if certain al- 
leged facts occurred the policy does not 
cover loss on acount of such liability, 
that if the oecurrence of such facts 
ultimately established will disclaim 
liability under the policy. and that the 
defense of the action by it is not to bi 
understood as a waiver of the provisions 
of the policy, and the insured, after 
such notice, makes no objection to the 
defense of the action by the insurer, then 
such defense by the insurer does not 
constitute a waiver of the provisions of 
the policy and does not estop it from 
asserting them in an action by the in- 
sured to recover upon the policy. Mann 
v. Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, 125 Minn, 305, 143 N. W. 794.” 
(Other cases cited are omitted.) 
Reservations By Insurance 
Firms Are Permitted 

In the cited the insurer gave 
prompt notice, told the insured that it 
was not liable on the policy, because of 
w violation of law in hiring the boy in- 
jured, one Hadallar, and the trial pro- 
ceeded with the assent of the insured 
that the insurer defend. The insured, 
the employer, was liable to the boy, but 
the insurer because of the excepted risk 
and reservation asserted was liable 
no one. 


is 


it 


case 


Lo 


And after reviewing a number of cases 
where the insurer was held liable it 
said: 

“In each of the above cases the in- 


surer proceeded with the defense of the 
action without any reservation r the 
right to disclaim liability, and without 
reasonable notice to the insured that it 
would disclaim liability, in the event of 
the establisHment of facts which would 
exclude the loss from the provisions oi 
the policy, and by these actions led the 
insured to believe that it admitted lia 
bility.” 

A case often quoted is Mason-Henry 
Press v. Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
211 N. Y. 489. There was a claim before 
trial that the injured boy was under age 
of 16 when employed, that his employ- 
ment was in violation of the State law, 
and that the insurer was not liable upon 
the policy. There was a dispute back 
and forth and the insurer suggested to 
the insured that .the case was a danger- 
ous one and that a settlement be made. 
It inquired whether the insured would 
contribute and was told that it wuld not 
and that it deemed the insurer liable. 
The insurer protested that this was bad 
policy." In the course of the talks the 
insurer called the attetnion of the in 
sured to the allegation of the employe 
that he was being ereployed in violation 
of law and stated that if such proved 
to be true, “this case would not fall t 


of 


oO 


us for attention.” The court holding 
the insurer not liable said: 
“When the employe made his claim 


for damages against the insured basing 
such claim on various grounds which 
were covered by the policy of insurance, 


‘and also on the alleged violation of law 


which was not covered thereby, the in 
surer had a choice between two courses 
of action which would preserve a limita- 
tion on its liability which has been r« 
fergi to. It could regard simply the 
charge of violation of law by the in 
sured and refuse to defend the action, 
taking its chances that this sole ground 
of liability, if any, would be established, 
On 
the other hand, it could proceed with the 
defense of the action under an under- 
standing with or notice to thé insured, 
express or implied, that it would defend 
against any allegations of fault, and 
that if in the end it should come out that 
the only allegation sustained was the one 
of violation of law, its right should be 
preserved and it should not be liable. 

* * Under such circumstances, I think 
the insurer as a matter of safety to it- 
self and in fairness to the insured was 
bound to undertake the defense of the 
action for the benefit of both and of 
But I think that the respondent 
did all that was necessary and all that 
it could do to preserve and assert its 
rights under the exemption or condition 
while thus proceeding with the defense 
of the case. All it could or was bound 
to do was to fairly and reasonably as- 
sert its rights under the policy in such 
a manner as would be notice to the in- 
sured that it did not intend to waive 
those rights by proceeding with the de- 
fense of the action. This it did.” 


Definite Notice of Claim 
Given in Present Suit 


In S. & E. Motor Hire Corporation 
v. New York Indemnity Co., 235 N. Y. 
S. 626, the court said: 

“The sole ground on which the de- 
fendant resists payment is that the 
plaintiff’s claim is not within the terms 
of the policy, because at the time of the 
accident the plaintiff’s chauffeur, who 
caused the accident to Nelson, was un- 
der 18 years of age, hence was déperating 
the truck in violation of law as to age. 
* * * The defendant by this proof ghus 


(established its defense unless, as plain- 


the 
de- 


tiff claims and sets up in its reply, 
defendant, when it undertook the 
fense of the Nelson case, waived 
‘exclusion’ based on the 


“The general rule in this State is to 


| the effect that an insurer who is by the 
policy required to defend actions brought | 


against an insured, and who, with kyow!- 
edge of the violation by the insured of 
a condition subsequent in the policy, 
nevertheless undertakes to defend such 
an action, waives the benefit of the con- 
dition, and will not thereafter be al- 
lowed to abandon the defense or to dis- 
claim liability to the insured. This rule 
is well established by a long line of de- 
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shown that at the time of ttre waiver the 
company had knowledge of the facts con- 
stituting the forfeitcre.” 

In the case at bar the insured, after 
suit brought, had definite notice of the 
jclaim of damages made and suggested 
that the insurer forget about the ac- 
cident. 

In Farrell v. Merchants &c., 203 App. 
Div. 118, 196 N. Y. S. 383, these facts ap- 
pear: When the summons and com- 
plaint were served on the défendant it 
had knowledge that immediate notice of 
the accident had not been given and that 
the condition Df the policy had been 
broken, and it nevertheless assumed the 
defense. The court said: 
| “Undoyptedly with the consent of the 
assured the company may assume power 
over the litigation end reserve the right 
to repudiate the liability thereafter, and 
| the consent may be either expressed or 
inferred from the acquiescence of the 
insured,. 

= if the company were ignorant 
of the facts upon which the validity of 
the policy depended, the assumption of 
the defense would not be evidence of a 
waiver. 


| Prior Rulings of 
Court Reviewed 


Our holdings are in accord with others. 
In Mann y. Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation, 123 Minn. 305, the in- 
surer claimed that the loss was not cov- 
ered by the terms of the policy. The 
insurer defended with the understand- 
ing that it would not be liable for risks 
not within the policy. The recovery was 
for such 








risks and it was permitted to 
defend and successfully defended 
against them. So in Eckert v. Joice, 
152 Minn. 440, the insurer defended, 


claiming that no policy was in force, but 
defended with an understanding thaf it 


disclaimed liability. There was a_re- 
covery by Eckert against Joice. In the 
proceeding against the insurance com- 
pany the proof did not show the exist 
ence of a policy and a verdict was di- 
rected fo the insurer. In Humphrey 
v. Polski, 161 Minn. 61, it was under 


stood that the assumption of the defense 
should not be a waiver. In Standard 
Printing Co. v. Fidelity, &¢.. 138 Minn. 
504, it was held, in accordance with the 
holding in other States, that the insurer 
could not withdraw without cause after 
having assumed the defense. 

Again, we note that when the insurer 
With knowledge that the insured not 
protected by the policy assumes the de- 
fense, without reservation notice to 
the insured, the courts do not think it 
necessary that the insured show that 
he was misled. Thus in Royle Mining 
Co. v. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 161 Mo. 
App. 185, 201, 142 S. W. 438, 444, the 
court said: 

“When the insurer undertakes the con- 
trol of the defense of an action brought 
by the injured person against the in 
sured, with full information of the char- 
acter the action, and without any 
reservation or notice to the insured that 





is 


or 


ot 


it did not intend to waive such objec- 
tion, it will*be deemed to have waived 
the objection that the liability was not 
within the terms of the insurance 
policy. = 

“Tf the plaintiff understood that the 
defendant reserved its rights under its 


indemnity policy at the time it assumed 
charge of the defense, then there never 
existed any estoppel against the defend 
ant; but on the contrary, if it took 
charge the defense without giving 
plaintiff any explanation of its act, then 
its silence was an estoppel.” 


of 


Reasons for Assuming 
Defense Immaterial 


And in Royle Mining Co. v. Fidelity 
126 Mo. App. 104,.the court said: 
It immaterial whether plaintiff 
could or would have compromised the ac 


Ip 
&e. 





tion had it been free to act, or whethe: 
it could have achieved any better re- 
sults had it controlled the defense. The 
principle on which defendant should be 


held liable is that which estops a party 
from taking a position inconsistent with 
one previously assumed by him, and to 
the prejudice of a third person.” 


The reasons which induced the insurer 


to assume the defense are said to lt 
unimportant Thu in Empire State 
Surety Co. v. Pacifie National Lumber 
Co., 200 BF. 224, the court said 

“The reasons which may have im 
pelled the surety company to take up 
the defense of the action instituted by 
Anderson against the lumber company, 
and to waive the defense that the risk 


was not covered by the policy, are imma 


terial to the present case. Under the 
policy, it had a right to defend the ac- 
tion; but, having selected its counse! 
and tried it under the general agree- 
ments of its policy, it is not just that 
it may, after verdict and judgment. de- 


feat liability, upon the ground that the 
accident occurred because assured failed 


to observe a State statute provisipg for 
the greater safety of employes. The 
doctrine is not a harsh one, for it rests 


upon the ground that in the legal pro- 
ceeeding one precluded from taking 
a position inconsistent with the one pre- 
viously assumed by him, and to the prej- 
udice of a third person, merely because 
it may be for his interest to do so. So, 
having elected to take the matter of 
defense off the hands of the lumber com- 
pany, under its own control, and the 
lumber company having acquiesced in 
{its conduct, it will be regarded as having 
waived the point of an exemption upon 


the ground already stated. . 

“«"* * We are jmpressed by the fair- 
ness of this rule; and our conclusion 
is that, if it was the intention of the 


surety company to claim that the policy | 


did not cover the accident, its duty was 
to notify the lumber company partic- 
ularly of that ground, so that the lumber 
company could have taken charge of the 
defense. But when it failed to give any 
such notice before it went into the de- 
fense of the case At the trial in the circuit 
court of the State, the lumber company 
had aright to assume that the surety 
company would defend the suit, as it did, 


under the general clauses of the policy.” | 


If an insured is to pay a part of the 
recovery which may be had he shouid 
not be deprived of the right to defend in 
person. He should have the right to 
interpose his personality. Thus in Fair- 
banks Canning Co. v. London, &c., 154 
Mo. App. 327, 133 S. W. 664, the insurer 
was bound by its contract to assume the 
defense though the action was ground 
less; and by the same contract the in- 
sured surrendered the right to contro! 
{the conduct of the action though a pei 


son vitally interested. The insured lost 


something, and thd court referring to 
it said: 

“If a man is to bear the burden of 
the result of a defense to an action it 


is his privilege to have his own per- 
sonality appear in its course; he is en- 
|titled to have the results measured up 
}to him and not to some other. The loss 
‘of a right to control and manage one’s 
'own case is itself a prejudice.” - 

In the case at bar the judgment wa 
for $4,041.57, of which sum the 
ant concedes its ]fbility for $632. 
16 per cent. The complaint which wz 
before the defendant when it 
insured to forget about the action showed 
a demand of something over $10,000, and 
it concedes liability for about one-fourth 
of it, if established, and ‘disclaims the 
jremaining 75 per cent. 





told the! 


g 75 This indicated , 
cisions in this State, but it must be | the relative interests as it viewed it of | 





the two parties. As to a large portion 
of the $10,000 claim presented by the 
suit it was not a matter of financial 
consequenge to the company whether the 
plaintiff l6st or won; and in the verdict 
rendered it was interested in 16 per cent 
‘and uninterested in 84 per cent. And 
with all this it assumed the defense, as 
it was bound to do, and the insured by 
the terms of the policy was denied par- 
ticipation. When the litigation was over 
the insurer declined to pay more than 
16 per cent of the judgment though it 


had given the insured no notice that 
it would not pay all; and no notice, 


when the complaint Gemanded_ more than | 
$10,000, that she must bear 75 per cent! 


of the $10,000; but said to forges it. 
It is argued that we are holding the 


defendant liable because it perfornted its! 






contract, chat is, because it defended the 
suit against the insured as its policy 
required; and that in doing so we are 


making ‘a contract for the parties. But 
net The defendant was bound to 
defend the action though it was ground- 
If unsuccessful, it was bound to 
pay within the limits of the policy. If 
damages were claimed in the complaint 
not covered by the risk, it was not re- 
quired to pay them; but, knowing of 
them and assuming their defense witn- 
out reservation and in effect taking away 
the right of defense which the insured 


sO. 


less. 


might make and his right to make or 
negotiate a settlement, it could not 
later, make the claim that it was not 


liable. The ‘courts hold so with practicai 
unanimity. The defendant not only made 
no reservation but told the insured to 
forget. There is no question of hei 
good faith. There is no question of the 





insurer’s good faith. But it was given 
notice and it had the complaint. The 
complaint showed that a claim was made 
for two items Tor which it now denies 
liability. The insurance company Was 
keenly awake to its own intere It 
needed no instruction as to the law, it 
knew it. Perhaps it was though not 
wise from a legal point to press it; or 
the insurer might have thought it wa 
good business policy to defend. 

As said in Empire State Surety Co. 
v. Pacific Nat. Lumber Co., 200 F, 224, 
noted above, the doctrine which puts 


liability upon the insurer in such a case 


not a harsh one. It is a wholesom 
one. A different one would be harsh. 
if there is among the cases one which 


relieves the insurer from liability under 
circumstances at all resembling the case 
at bar, it has not been cited; and we do 
not find it. Cases are cited and = dis- 
cussed in the following: 4° Blashfield 
Cyc. Auto Law p. 2655, section 31k; 5 
Cooley Ins. Bfs. (2 ed.) p. 4534 (h); 
Sunderlin Auto Ins. sections 845-847; 4 
Joyee Ins. (2 ed.), section 2800 (j)3 5 
Couch Cye. Ins. section 1175 e-g; 36 
C. J. p. 1109, section 98d, section 100; 
Vance Insurance (2 ed.) pp. GS82-688, 
912-918. 

In Employers &e. v. Chicago & Biz 
Muddy &c., 141 F. 964, in the Circurt 
Court of Appeals of the Seventh Circuit, 
the insurer defenced without a disclaimer 
liability a reservation of right to 
claim it. There was a verdict for the 
plaintiff in the damage suit. The insurer 
was held Hable. We close our review 
of the cases wath a quotation of the 
opinion by Grosseup, J.: 

“The act of the plaintiff in error, in 
taking conirol and dominion of the ac- 
tion for damages, and keeping such con- 


ot or 


trol and minion until judgment was 
entered, wYthout notice to the defendant 
in error that it did not consider itself 
liable under the policy—thereby taking 


from the defendant in error the control 
and dominion the action such a 
construction of the policy, by contempo- 
raneous acts, as estops plaintiff in error 
from denying liability, now that the ac 
tion at an end. To take any othe: 
view this case would be to hold that 
the assurer could effectually tie the hands 
of the assured, in an action that might, 
or might not, on a close construetion of 
the poli y, be covered by the terms of the 
policy, and then, the cause being deter 
mined against it, insist that upon a closet 
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veading of the policy, the assured ought 
to have been left to make its own de 
fense and its own risk. This cannot be 
the law.” 

Order affirmed. 

(The dissenting opinion of Judge 
Stone i this ease will be printed in 
full text in the issue of Aung. 3.) 


Amendments Proposed 
To Present Anti-trust Law 


[Coutinuwed from Page 6.4 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
decision filed Apr, 10, 1928, 
In the present the Parker 
bill. H. R. 10288, introduced Feb. 26, 
1930, was passed by the House on Mar. 


MW 


Congress 


24. At the time this report of the Com- 
merce Committee is being prepared the 
Parker bill is before the Senate. Al 
though amended, the Parker bill as 
it will be finally presented to the 
Senate for pasage follows in the mair 
the recommendations of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. Among the con 
clusions reached in the Commission’s de- 
cision are the following: 


5. The probler of regulating motor-ve 
hicle operations in interstate commerce 
is a comparatively new one, and it is too 
early to attempt regulation in too great 
detail 

6. Regulation of interstate commerce by 
motor vehicles operating as cominon eat 


riers of passengers on the public highways 


over regular routes or between fixed ter 
mini should be provided for by law. The 
regulation of motor-bus lines is more prac 
ticable and would present fewer difficulties 
than the regulation of common-carrier mo 
tor-truck lines. 

7. While experience may show that the 
interstate transportation of property by 
motor vehicles operating as common car 
riers on the public highway hould = be 
regulated, there does not appear to be 
this time public need therefor 

&%. Original jurisdiction in the sdministra 
tion of regulation over motor-bus lines o 
erating in interstate er foreign commerce 
a common carriers over the public high 
ways should be vested in such State reg 
ulatory bodies or officials as are, or may 
be, charged with the administration of law 
and regulations covering intrastate com 
merce by motor-bus lines in their respec 
tive States and who notify the Interstate 
Commerce Commission within a’ reasonable | 
time that they will act The Interstate | 






Commerce Commission should be delegs 
to act with original jurisdiction 
a State board whenever a State 


instead of 
board fails 


to notify the Commission of its acceptance 
of the delegation of authority to act ur 
der the Federal statute, and until such no 
tice is received or where there is no State 
board. Joint boards composed of two or 
more State boards, or representatives of 
such States boards and of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, when acting instead 


of a State board, should be authorized to 
act where the commerce is carried on in 
two or more States. 

9. The right of any party to appeal to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
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ts for Electrieal Appliance 
_ Adjudged to Be 


Infringed in Suit 


Term ‘Circular’ in Claim for Fixture Said Not 


To Limit Right So" 


hat Use of Square 


Cover Would Avoid Liability 


New York, N. Y. 
JULIAN GORDON KNIGHT 


. Vv. 
TOLLNER ELectTRIC Co., INC. 





District Court, E. D. New York 
Equity No. 4463. 

DEAN, FairBANK, HirscH & Foster 
(CLAIR W. FAIRBANK and 8, AvGus- 
TUS DEMMAN of counsel) for plain- 
tiff; PENNiz, Davis, MARVIN & Ep- 
MONDS (WM. F. FREUDENREICH of 
counse!) for defendant. 


Opinion of the Court. 


July 22, 1920 





BYERS, 
is the pate 


District Judge.—The plaintiff 


tee under Letters Patent Nos. 





1210492, yvranted Jan. 2, 1917, and 
1302057, granted Apr. 29, 1919, of an 
improvement in a box in which electric 
conduits form a junction, called outlet 


boxes, used in wiring buildings. 

The device composed of metal, re- 
sembling in nppearance an inverted cup, 
and is placed in position by nailing the 
peripheral wall to the wooden form upon 
which a so-called concrete arch is poured ; 


when the concrete has sufficiently hard 
ened, the form is pulled away, leaving 
the box embedded in the arch. The sides 
of the box contain apertures through 
which the conduits are introduced. The 


top of the device is removable to admit 


of overhead-access, and the construction 
of that portion of the box presents the 


present controversy 
Language Is Said to 
Limit Petent Monopoly 


The plaintill’s first patent was applied 


for Aug. 25, 1912, and was pending for 
almost seven years. From the outset, 
it is apparent that the plaintiff had in 
mind a cover or top wall of the box, 
which should embody not only remov- 
ability to admit of overhead access, but 


an integral member extending beyond 
the vertical walls of the box, capable of 
accepting a stud in the center of the 
top, to sustain the weight of a fixture 
or chandelier, the support of which 
would rest not only upon the walls of 
the box, but (by reason of the projec 
tion of that member) in the concrete 
field surrounding the box. 

Eighteen months after the first ap 
plication, the second was filed, on Feb. 
25, 1914, and it was, therefore, pending 
for over two years in the Patent Office, 
prior to the granting of the first. 

The second patent described the box, 
and a circular top wall, to be secured 
to the peripheral wall after the pour- 


ing of the concrete, the top wall being 
of a materially larger diameter than‘the 
peripheral wall, i.e, the top extended 
in all directions to constitute anchorage 
witHin the concrete and, depending from 
said top wall, was the fixture support 
or stud, supported primarily by the an- 
chorage which was exterior to the ver 


tical walls of the box, 

The defendant sells a competing de- 
vice, manufactured by the Appleton 
Electric Conipany, whieh — faithfully 


copies the plaintiff's structure, there be- 
ing inevidence two examples, i. ¢., 
boxes, 
other with 
beyénd the vertical walls to the 
extent as in the plaintiff's structure. 
The contentions of the defendant are 











square 
one with a circular top, and the 
a square top, both extending 
same 


the invention set .forth in the second 
patent. 
In other words, It was a top wall 


which extended outwardly in all direc- 
tions from the peripheral wall which 
constituted the second box an improve- 
ment over the one the top wall of which 
extended only in two opposiie directions 
through the agency of the transverse 
bar. 

The word “circular” in the claim can- 
not be held so to limit the plaintiff’s 
rights as to permit- the defendant to ac- 
complish, by using a square cover, what 
would be denied through the use of a 
round one, 

It is believed that this is an appro- 
priate case for the application of the 
principle of equivalents as expounded 
in Continental Paper Bag Co. v. Eastern 
Paper Bag Co., 210 U. S. 405. See also: 
ITutter vy, De Q. Bottle Stopper Co., 128 
Fed. 283; Foster v. T. L. Smith Co, 
244 Fed, 946, at 954. 

The detendant’s brief asserts: 
purpose of the extended round cover 
not, however, to provide a negligible ad- 
ditional holding means for the box or 
fixture, but to guard against careless- 
ness of workmen in using the box.” 
This loses mach of its effectiveness when 
contrasted with the catalogue of the Ap- 
pleton Electric Company (which is de- 
fending this suit the maker of the 
infringing device) which contains the 
followit ¥ 

“All plates 


therefore 









“The 


is 








as 


are larger than the ring, 
prevent the concrete from en- 
tering while pouring, insures a positive 
anchorage in arch and box will not pull 





out during the pulling of wires or 

wooded forms.” 

Lack of Invention 

Relied on as Defense 
infringement by both models is held 


to have been shown, as to both patents. 
(b) Lack of invention: 
he defendant argues that the Shea 


patent No. 768545 cited by the Examiner 





in the second Knight application, but 
not in the first, should have been held 
a bar to the first. The file wrapper in 
the second patent indicates the extent 


to which consideration of the Shea pat- 
ent viven by the Examiner who twice 
rejected because of it, before final allow- 
ance was had. No -reason has been 
shown by the defendant for deciding that 
the Examiner was w rong. 

The extension of the base plate of 
the Shea box did not embody the an- 
chorage feature in cement, which was 
the fundamental concept of Knight in 
these two patents. The Shea top wail 
ov cover was necessarily affixed to the 
peripheral walls before the box was 
poised to receive the wires or conduits. 

It is next urged that Wittenberg No. 
1144517 improvement in junction boxes 
anticipates Knight’s first patent. Neither 
the Specifications nor the claims so indi- 
cate, i.e, there no anchorage claim 
in behalf of a fixture to be sustained 
from the top wall, or from a member 
constituting a part thereof. 

Reliance is next placed upon Cain! No, 


was 


Is 





1156885, an adjustable  suppot ing> 

; " 2 = 
bracket for outlet boxes. The plain iff’s 
patents cove boxes, not bracy ets. 


Caine’s brackets are fastened to ceiiing 


joists and are not) box extensions im- 








(a) There is no infrinwement on the bedded in concrete. 
part of the square topped box, because J alidity of Both 
the plaintiffs second patent describes a) py " 5 
“cireular’ top wall Patents Upheld 
It held that the plaintiffs invention Finally, reliance is placed upon Boyn- 
In a much infrintéd by the quare top ton No. 1220 78, covering outlet boxes. 
of the defendant’s box as by its circular) Phis was cited by the Examiner in the 
topped inodel, It was the adaptation of cond Knight application, but was with- 
the anchorage’ feature first embodied in drawn upon further consideration. 
the transverse member, and then im Nothing in the specifications or claims 
proved so as to merge in and become asserts the anchoras e feature of a top 
apart of the top wall, which constituted) wall which projects Beyond the vertical 
es ar. sp. BL Ld. LL, | Walls of ‘the box, The Patent Gea 
ae ara ae: a e hoard or a joint board ! nosition of this element in the situation 
an MW aakapekiannind the reeulation of mo. 2€¢™s to require no reconsideration in 
tor bu lines operating as common ear this court. poh 
over the public highways should pro It is argued that the second Knight 
is prerequisites to operation 1) Cer, patent should not have been issued be- 
ite of convenience and necessity; and Cause it was anticipated by the first. 
2) liability insurance or indemnity bond The effort has been made to point out 
or satisfactory assurance of financial re-| that the idea embodied in the first, while 
sponsil ility which will insure adequate pro- | algo common to the second, was ex- 
tection for the responsibility umed panded and improved and differently ap- 
12. The law should provide that the fact Plied therein, doubtless in the light of 
that an applieant for a certificate of public @XPevience in produetion and in use. 
convenience and necessity was in bona fid The defendant has offered no expert 
operation a common carrier over the opinion to fortify its views concerning 
route oa between the termini described in| the effect of the prior state of the art 
th firs ae ae tein tai Gos eS upon the plaintiff's patents, and, in the 
RICK eet lac SR att aH ania then, &@bsence of any more eomplete showing 
a a ne o ” " than has been made, the conclusion is 
and at the time application is made has y Une 
been continuously in operation should be reached that the plaintiff’s two patents 
considered prima facie evidence as to the iM suit are valid, and that the defendant 
public convenience and necessity of such has infringed them both. 
operation , The usual decree may be taken by 
To be continued in the issue of plaintiff, and, if damages cannot be stip- 
Any. ulated, an accounting may be had. 
ee 
[ LS GOOOH VEAR ZEPPELIN 
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Taxpayer Denied Right to Increase 
In Tax Credit for Invested Capital 


Method of Making Computation in Corporate 
Structure Involving Affiliated Group 
Is Deseribed in Decision 





xX.—The taxpaying 
sompany failed to establish that its in- 
vested capital exceeded the amount 
allowed by the Commissioner, the Cir- 
suit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit held in this case. 

Under the excess profits tax imposed 
av the earlier revenue acts, a credit was 
allowed for a certain percentage of in- 
vested capital. In this case there was 
a complicated corporate and financial 
structure in which several affiliated com- 
panies were involved, the court pointed 
sut, explaining the method of computa- 
tion in such a case. : 

Mere charges that determinations ot 
the Commissioner are arbitrary, Capri 
sjous, or erroneous, supported by inior- 
mation found only in the briefs but not 
in the record are of no weight, the court 
jeclared. “These criticisms, while not 
wholly true of the instant case, are 
applicable. in whole or part to fe in- 
zreasing number of cases coming from 
the Board of Tax Appeals,” 'the opinion 
said. 


New York, N. 


AUTOSALES CORPORATION  V. CoMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; COURT 
OF APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 

Appeal from an order of the Board of 
Tax Appeals. 

Epwarp G. ZIMMER (Epwarp J. 
of counsel) for the taxpayer; 
Cuarest (Percy S. CREWE of 
sel) for the Commissianer. 

Before L. HAND, CHASE and Mack, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

The opinion of the court 
full text: 

Mack, Circuit Judge: This appeal 
from an order of redetermination of the 
Board of Tax Appeals involves assess- 
ments of income and profits taxes for 
the vears 1917, 1918, and 1919, the val- 
idity of which depends ppon whether 
or not respondent and the Board have 
zorrectly determined the “invested cap- 
ital” of a large business enterprise which 
prior to those years had gone through 
a series of mutations in its corporate 
and financial structure. 

The present petitioner, Auto Sales 
Corporation, was organized Nov. 5, 191%, 
and immediately took over all the assets 
of the Autosales Gum and Chocolate 
Company in consideration of the issue 
of its stock of the par value of some 
$6,500,000. The chocolate company 
theretofore, and petitioner thereafter, 
operated public weighing and vending 
machines in railroad terminals an 
other public places, on annual, auto- 
matically renewable franchises. The 
chocolate company, however, was not 
a simple corporate unit: Upon its organ- 
ization in 191i, it had acquired the prop- 
erties and(or) stock of some 30 com- 
panies among which was the entire cap- 
ital stock of the weighing and_ sales 
company, hereinafter called the weigh- 
ing company. 

This latter company was in itself an 
affiliated group through stock ownership 
of five preexisting companies; it was 
engaged in the manufacture of vending 
machines which it caused to be oper- 
ated under similar yearly franchises. 
A detailed analysis of the financial 
structure of the weighing company is 
deferred; it suffices here to state that 
because of an outstanding mortgage 
trust deed, its corporate existence was 
continued after its entire capital stock 
had been acquired by the chocolate com- 
pany. That company took over the con- 
tracts and assumed the obligations of 
the weighing company. It included the 
latter’s propeyty among its own assets, 
and, on its books, carried all of the 
weighing company stock at $1. 


Value of Stock Disallowed 
Due to Affiliation 


Section 208 of the revenue act of 
1917 (40 Stat. 306) and section 331 of 
she act of 1918 (40 Stat. 1095) both 
orovide that if, on a reorganization or 
change of ownership after Mar. 3, 1917, 
the control of the business remains in 
the hands of the same parties, partner- 
ships, or companies, the invested cap- 
ital of the new company, as to the assets 
cransferred (with certain exceptions 
1ere immaterial), shall be computed as 


McPIkK:E 
Cc. M. 
coun- 


follows in 


os 


determined from the present record to 
be at least $1,409,300. 

| Respondent contends: (1) That the 
companies were affiliated corporations 
during the taxable years in question; 
|(2) that therefore the invested capital | 
is the consolidated invested capital of 
the affiliated group to be computed by| 
ascertaining the invested capital of the 
constitutent corporations and deducting | 
‘any duplications or intetr-company items) 
including stock held inter sese; and (3) | 
that since there is nothing in the record 
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Excess profits - tax—Invested capital—Evidence—Affiliated groups—1917, 
1918 acts— 

Evidence considered and held that the taxpaying corporation had failed to 
establish that it was entitled to include invested capital‘any greater amount 
than that allowed by the Commissioner; method explained for determining 
invested capital of a certain large business, enterprise which had gone 
through a series of mutations in its corporate and financial structure.—Auto- 
sales Corporation v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 2.)\—V U. S. Daily 1782, 
Aug. 6, 1930. e 
Board of Tax Appeals— 

No decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals were promulgated on Aug. 5. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe-of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 
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from which a determination of the in-|the trustee $375,000 in cash, $475,000 
vested capital of the weighing company |of its bonds, and $225,000 par value 
may be made, respondent’s determipa-|chocolate company stock, and received 
tion must be accepted. , in return the entire capital stock of the 

The primary question of affilis:ion weighing company. Shortly thereaft®r 
nay be readily decided. The sole basis|the weighing company leased and/or as- 


for arguing against a statutory affilia-|signed, subject to the mortgage, all of | 


tion is that the weighing company, all|its machines, contracts and other assets 
of whose stock was owned and all of|to the chocolate company which agreed 
whose property and franchises controlled!to discharge the obligations under the 
and/or operated by the chocolate com-|trust deed. The 
pany, was not active. The logical basis|therefore is how to allocate these itams 
for and the legislative history of the|/in order to determine the contribution 
requirement of consolidated returns by in respect of the weighing company to 
“affiliated corporations” has only _re- |be made to the consolidated invested cap- 
cently been quite «fully examined injital of the affiliated group. 


problem presented | 


furnish the information necessary for a 


! . ° 
jevidence in the record as to the value 


,of such aggregate 


part, if any, of the weighing company’s 
intangibles may be included in the con- 
solidated invested capital. 


proper computation of invested capital | 
within this dimitation; for there is no! 


intangibles of the!|Weeber, Albert Nicoll. 


entire chocolate company affiliation and, | 
}consequently, we cannot determine which | 


Nor have we been furnished with data | 
showing the actual cash value of these| American physical education association. 
|weighing company assets, at the time} 
acquired, or the par value of the total! 


United States v. Cleveland, Painesville 
& Ashtabula R. R. (C..C. A. 6th), de-| 
cided June 28, 1930; it is clear from 
that opinion that within section 240 (a) | 
of the act of 1918 and chapter 1331 of 
the act of 1921 (retroactively made a| 
part of the act of 1917) any subsidiary | 
corporation, substantially all of whose| 
stock is owned by another corporation, 
must be deemed to be affiliated with the 
latter. ‘ 
Facts Found to 
Show Affiliation 

That the subsidiary is wholly inactive | 
and but a bookkeeping department of 
the parent company is immaterial, even| 
under the act of 1917 which alone speci- 
fies that the corporations must be “en- 
gaged in the same or a closely related 
business.” Indeed, this is the very situ-| 


stock of the consolidation outstanding | 
at fhe beginning of the taxable year. | 
and bonds thus paid for the weighing a Pad aoe war | 
company stock were intended jn the first/207(a) and section 226(4) and (5), and 

eS ; ; : -|in the absence of information as to them, 
oe = eee: gas tw ae Wwe could not, even if we knew the value 
ak wo any seat could properly | ¢ the auereen a 
: ’ : : .|the amount of weighing company in- 
be deemed to, be allocated first to the|tangibles to be added, because the lowest 


payment of these bonds; the require- thin iin thant; st be 
ments of the annual sinking fund palo "Was oe [ aeP Re: 


ments would exhaust it within the 20) 

years that the bonds had to run. This} Record Said Not to Show 

left for the purchase of the weighing} * ai 

company’s stock, the $475,000 of choco-| Facts Supporting Petition 

late company bonds and the $225,000 of Respondent has allowed in respect of | 

its stock. In our judgmeny, such anithe weighing company’s total acquired | 

acquisition of the subsidiary’s stock for} assets, $160,661.67, apparently for tan-| 

the bonds and stock of the purchasipg gibles alone (note 7). It is not clear, | 
nor need we determine, how this result} 
was reached. While on the present rec-| 


It is apparent from the record that 
the cash, and chocolate company | stock 


parent is to be assimilated to the case} 
of acquisition for the purchaser’s stock | 
lone (article 868) rather than to the! 


d | See 


ation in which the economic unity of aoe of spartans @elils for cash 
2 F ‘or a ities is s ap- e ° : . 2 ° = 
the two corporate omtities is most 6p | (article 867). ‘Accordingly there may | 


parent and the arbitrary apportionment 
of income against which the statute is 
directed, most easily effectuated. See! 
United States v. Cleveland, ete. R. R., 
supra. 

Nor does the fac® that legal continu- 
lance of the inactive subsidiary was dic- 
tated by the requirements of an _ out- 4 
standing asiieg obligation, take the | the parent’s stock. 
enterprise out of the statutory definition. | Summary of Consolidated 
Lavenstein Corp. v. Commissioner, ! ’ 

25 F. (2d) 375, (C. ©. A. 4th); Utica! Balance Sheet Given 


Knitting Co. v. United States, Ct. Cls.,| , bi f ed . 
decided May 6, 1929. We are entirely What was the value Bf such net tan 


added to the consolidated invested 
capital, in respect of the weighing com- 
vany, the value of its net tangible and 
intangible assets, except that as to the 
latter the statutory limitation must be 
japplied to the aggregate intangibles of 
both parent and subsidiary paid in for 
See note 4. 


ante -’ \gibles and intangibles. As hertofore 

clear that within the taxable years in|° ota . : 
question, the chocolate company and the stated, the weighing company was in| 
’ : \itself an affiliation of six companies; 


lweighing company were affiliated cor- 
porations; a consolidated return was 
required and the invested capital of the 


whether 
ion with 


but the record does not disclo 
for not at the time of affi 
the chocolate company, this original af- 


a group must be determined filiated group had Been merged i de 
oe es, 3 weighing company, that is, whether, 
The consolidated taxable net incomc| 


their assets had become part of the as- 
sets of the weighing company. The only 
evidence is a consolidated balance sheet 
of these companies; but again it is not 
entirely clear, assuming that there had 
|been no merger, whether or not the sep- 
arate assets of the weighing company 
were included in this consolidated bal- 
ance sheet. Since the burden throughout 
is on petitioner, we must assume against 
it either that there had been a merger 
of the weighing company and its five 
|subsidiaries and that the combined as- 
sets are shown in this balance sheet, or 
|that, if there had been no merger, the 
separate assets of the weighing company 
}are included thereig (note 5). The cén- 
solidated balance sheet may be summar- 
ized as follows (for the purpose of sim- 
plicity all amounts have been stated only 
|in the thousands) : 

Assets: Tangibles, machines, $160,- 
000; leases, $250,000; current assets*, 
$113,000; total, $523,000. Intangibles: 
Patents, $43,000; franchises, ete., $1,- 
468,000; total, $1,511,000. Grand total, 
| $2,034,000. 

Liabilities: 
000. 


of affiliated corporations may be ascer-| 
\tained without great difficulty; the gross 
incomes are pooled, the various items 
classified for deduction purposes, profit 
\from inter-company transactions “elim- 
jianted, and various inventory adjust- 
;ments, simple in theory but intricate in 
|application, are made. See Staub, con- 
solidated returns, in Haig, the Federal 
\Income Tax, pp. 188, 195, 200. The «e- 
termination of consolidated invested 
capital, even in the simple case of a 
|single parent corporation and wholly 
jowned subsidiary, is, however,, replete 
With difficulties both jn theory and prac- 
tical operation. " 


a 





(Computations in Various 
Situations Described 


Broadly speaking, such consolidated 
invested capital represents the aggre- 
gate of the invested capital of each of | 
the affiliated companies; in practict, | 
however, the determination of this ag- | 
gregate raises thorny questions as to 
|the treatment of inadmissible assets (ci. 
|Reg? 45, Arts. 815-17; revenue act of 
1918, section 325), the allocation of the} 


Bonded indebtedness, $487,- 
Current liabilities*, $93,000. Total, 


; : : | $580,000 
undistributed surplus of each company,|" spp oo” ; sie “7 | 
and, as in the instant case, the valu-|,. coeee few Bove been corrected o 
ation of the stock of the subsidiary |\, ; PESUNDORY .ReCORRES 


which properly can have no place in a 


owned by the parent and acquired either . ; 
1 by the | t and acquired either | consolidated balarte sheet for tax pur- 


hough in effect such reorganization or|for more or less than its book value,| 


poses. See Reg. 45, art. 864. 


$48,000, as the value of the allowabie 
“invested capital,” it may well be that 
respondent had additional facts before 
him. The burden was on petitioner to 
demonstrate that the assessment 
lorder of redetermination were prejudi- 
cial to it as a matter of law. In our 
judgment, this burden has not been met. 

Having determined that the corpora- 
tions were affiliated, it might well have 
sufficed to point out, as did the Board 


| 
| 


bare of facts to justify reversing re- 
spondent’s determination. We have gone 
urther: in this opinion, and shown the 
lack of facts revealed when the statutes 
and regulations are applied, in order 
to deminstrate the necessity of making 
an adequate record before the Board, 
as a basis for its necessary findings of 
fact, in these complex tax cases. 


| We cannot go beyond the record .in 
this court; the burden is on petitioner 
both before the Board and here to prove 
that the determination of respondent 
and/or the Board is without any sub- 
stantial support in that record. Mere 
charges that such determinations were 
arbitrary, capricious, or erroneous, sup- 
ported by information found only in the 
riefs but not in the record, are of no 
weight. These criticisms, while not 
wholly true of the instant case, are 
applicable in whole or part to the in- 
creasing number of cases coming from 
the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Affirmed. 


In Georgia Yield $1,400,000 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Aug. 5. 


The State income tax‘and the sales 
tax, both of which wete enacted at the 
1929 session of the Legislature, have now 
yielded in excess of $1,400,000, accord- 
jing to the State Tax Commissioner, R. 
| C. Norman. 

“All of this sum is totally new reve- 
nue constituting a financial resource 
upon which the State is drawing for the 
first time,” the Commissioner explained. 





of Tax Appeals, that the record was| 


Income Tax and Sales Tax} 


ord, we should have found at the mosv| 


assets to be included in the consolidated | goceaccio, Giovanni. 


and | 


Petitions Filed for Radio Licenses 
Announced by Federal Commission 


} 
| 





thange in ownership had not been et- 
‘ected. Both petitioner and respondent 
‘oncede the applicability of these two 
ections; we therefore proceed with the 
onsideration of the case as though peti- 
ioner had never been organized and the 
tock of the weighing company were still 
wned by petitioner’s predecessor, the 
hocolate company 

In computing its invested capital for 
he years in question, petitioner included 
he sum of $1,348,557.60 as the value 
£ the weighing company stock held by 
t. This sum was disallowed by re- 
pondent who treated the companies as 
ifiliated, refused to include the value 
f the alleged intangible assets of the 
veighing company, and allowed 
iddition to the invested capital of the 
iffiliated group, on account of the weigh- 
ng company, $160,661.67, which was 
the admitted value of the weighing. com- 
pany’s machines. 

On appeal to the 
contended that it was entitled to have 
ncluded in its invested capital, as tang- 
ble property, the cash value of the 


shares of stock of the weighing com-|of the parent company, the amount to|dor of tangibles will ordinarily demand 


oany. The Board, however, affirmed 
‘espondent’s determination on the theory 
that the companies were affiliated and 
hat tHerefore the value of the stock 
‘ould not as such be included; further, 
that from the evidence before it, it was 
mpossible to determine the invested cap- 
tal actually contributed by the weighing 
sompany to the affiliated group. 

The applicable s@etions of the revenue 
ucts of 1917 and 1918 are set forth in 
1 footnote and the many Treasury Regu- 
ations involved will be duly:considered., 


(Note No. 1 as well as the other 
notes, veference to which is made 
in this decision, will be found oun 


page G). 
Cententions of 
Petitions Stated © 


Petitioner now contends: (1) That the 
thocolate company and the weighing 
tompany were not affiliated corporations 
yecause the latter company was not ac- 
tively engaged in business, all of its 
nachines and franchises being then oper- 
ated by the chocolate company; (2)* that 
sherefore petitioner is entitled to have 
neluded in its invested capital the 
weighing company stock valued as tan- 
zible property; (3) that the value of 
such stock is to be determined by the 
value of the assets of the company; and 


(4) that even if the companies be con-|property to the Empire T 


sidered as affiliated, 


\in exchange for tangible and/or intan- 
gible property, obligations and/or stock | 
lof the parent company. We need in this 
‘opinion deal only with the last of these | 
|questions. 

| If company A owns stock or bonds 
|of company B, and the two companies 
are not affiliated within the statutory 
definition, such stock or bonds may be 
|included as tangible property in the 
|invested capital of company A (note 2). 
|If, however, there is affiliation, the par| 
|as well as the market value of the stock| 
of the subsidiary so owned is immate- 


rial: The invested capital of the parent}, 


is separately computed and the amount 
|to be added thereto in respect of the 


as an|subsidiary is determined in accordance |Stock or shares and bonds or other ‘obli- j 


|with the Regulations. See Reg. 45, art. 
864 (note 3). If the subsidiary’s stock 
|was acquired by the parent company 
|for cash, the cash so paid is to be the 
basis in determining, for the purpose of | 


Board, petitioner |computing the consolidated invested cap-|tangible property and that the stock was 


ital, the value of the property acquired. 
Reg. 45, art 867. If, however, such stock | 


was acquired in exchange for the stock 


be included in the consolidated’ invested 
capital (note 4) is to be computed as | 
though the net tangible and intangibie 
assets of the subsidiary had been ac- 
quired instead of its stock. Reg. 45, 
art. 868. The value of the net rather 
than the gross tangible and intangible 
assets is taken because the real value 
of the business entity, acc:ired in ex- | 
change for stock, is represented by the 
difference between its assets and liabil- 
ities. 
to shed light except for the inference 
that the other rues relating to the de- 
termination of the invested capital of 
jt single corporation are generally appli- 


Zeyond this, the Regulations fail|¢akital’” within the statutory definition, 


We begin by reducing the liabilities by — 
$375,000, the cash payment made by the 
chocolate company to be applied to the 
bonded indebtedness of the weighing 
company. This gives us the following: | 
Assets: Tangibles, $523,000; intan; | 
gibles, $1,511,000; total, $2,034,000. 
Liabilities: Bonded indebtedness, $112,- 
000; current liabilities, $93,000; total, 





. 


Your Good 
Deed for Today 





| $205,000. 


Bonded Amount Disallowed 
As Invested Capital 


These figures must next be adjusted | 
in accordance with article 835 of Regu- | 
lations 42 which provides that where | 


gations have been issued for a mixed | 
aggregate of tangible and intangible | 
property, .it will be presumed in the 


absence of satisfactory evidence. to the 
contrary that the bonds were issued for | 


issued for the balance of the tangible | 
property, if any, and for the intangible 
property—the theory being that the ven- 


the more definite obligation. ' 

There is no evidence whatever in the 
present record as to the intended allo-: 
cation of the chocolate company stock: 
|and bonds given for the net tangibles} «, 
jand intangibles-represented by the weigh- , 
ing company stock. Consequently, the! 
item of tangible assets, $523,000, must : 
be further reduced by $475,000, the: 
amount of chocolate company bonds is- | 
sued therefor. Bonds are “borrowed! 






pd Sa 


and may not be included in “invested 
|capital.”’ See act of 1917, section 207; 
jact of 1918, section 825. This leaves, 
jas net assets of the weighing company 








cable to affiliated Companies, 
Determining of Individual 
Contributions Is Problem 


The detailed facts of the case at bat 
reveal the difficulties engendered by 
these omissions: The entire stock of the 
weighing company, the affiliated sub- 
sidiary, was acquired by the chocolate 
company not for cash alone or for stock 
of the parent alone but for a mixed 
aggregate of cash, chocolate company 
stock and bonds, and the assumption by 
it of certain of the weighing company’s 
obligations. The latter hid outstanding 
$406,800 worth of bonds secured by a 
mortgage of all its present and future 
rust Company, 


the share contrib-|under which there were to be made an- 


ated by the weighing company to the|nual sinking fund payments of $20,000. 


consolidated invested capital may be | 


The chocolate company deposited with 
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ito be added to the consolidated invested 
capital, $48,000, worth of tangibles and 
the alleged $1,511,000 intangibles. 
| The tangibtes may be included at their | 
jactual value (see supra note 2) ¢note| 
6); the intangibles, however, are sub- 
ject to the limitations of section 207(a) 
of the 1917 act and/or section 326(4) 
and (5) of the 1918 act which is applied 
to the aggregate intangibles of the af- 
filiated group paid in for the parent’s 
stock (supra note 4); that is, the weigh- 
|ing company intangibles are to be added 
to the intangibles of all the corporations 
jin the chocolate’ company affiliation, 
whose stock was similarly acquired, and | 
there can be allowed as an addition to) 
|the consolidated invested capital only a 
ppart proportionate to the amount of ‘The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
intangibles which will be allowed to the : 
entire group. IT HAD TO BE GOOD 
Here, agatn, petitioner has failed to|' TO GET WHERE-IT IS 
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The Winston simplified dictionary. Ad-| California. Laws, statutes, etc. .. . Po- 
| vanced ed. Edited by William Dodge litical code of the state of California 
| Lewis, Henry Seidel Canby, Thomas Kite (Abridged ed.) With index to important 
Brown, jr. 3000 illustrations and an atlas gencral laws, by California law book ex- 
| of the world. 1260 p., illus. Phil., The change. 223, 20, 8 p. ‘San Francisco, 
+ John C. Winston co., 1930. 30-15181 Calif., California law book exchange, 
|The Winston simplied dictionary. Encyclo- 1930. 30-15308 


pedic ed. Edited by William Dodge Lewis, 
Henry Seidel Canby, Thomas Kite Brown, 
jr. 3000 illustrations and an atlas of 
the world. 1492, 32 p,, illus. Phil., The 
John C. Winston ‘co., 1930. 30-15180 
The Winston simplified dictionary. Primary | 
ed. With-every word define&so’that i 
use and meaning can be easily unde 
stood,-edited by William Dodge Lewis, | 
and Edgar A. Singer. 693 p. Phil. The | 
, John C. Winston co., 1929. 30-15177 
Woltersdorf, Arthur, ed. Living architec- 
“ ture; a discussion of present day prob- 
lems in a @ollection of essays written 
for and sponsored ‘by the Chicago chap- 
ter of the American institute of archi- 





Clarke, Austin. 
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Cruden, Alexander. 
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Y., Farrar & Rinehart, 
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Aircraft Engine Testing—Aeronautics Bul- 
letin No. 12. Aeronauties Branch, United 
States Department of Commerce. Free. 

3830-26808 

First Report of Liaison Committee on Aero- 
nautic Radio Research, June 1, 1930. 
Aeronautics Branch, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Free. 30-26809 

Miscellaneous Information. United States 
Civil Service Commission. Free. 

New Pubfications of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Issued During June, 1930 
—List 182. Bureau of Mines, United 
States Department of Commerce. Free. 

Traps for the Japanese Beetle—Circular 


D 


' 





p., illus. N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 
1930. 30-15309 
. Croquet, rules of the game, also Mod- 
ern croquet, instructions for play. 
(Spalding’s athletic library, no. 119 R.) 
41-85 p., illus. N. Y., American sports 
publishing co., 1929. 380-15302 


The Winston clear type 
Cruden’s complete concordance to the 
Old and New Testaments, with notes and 
Biblical proper names under one alpha-; 
betical arrangement, by .. .; edited by 


| 
tects. 178 p., illus. Chicago, A. Kroch,} AD, Adams... C. H. Irwin... S&S. A. 
1930. 30-15154/ Waters. 783 p. Phila. The John C. 
Chords and dis-| Winston co., 1930. 30-15283 
cords. 64 p. Cedar Rapids, Done by the| Dallmann, William. Peter; life and let- 
Bookfellows at the Torch press, 1930. | “ters. 222 p. St. Louis, Mo., Concordis 
30-15139 | publishing house, 1930. 30-15285 


Adcock, Arthur St. John. Collected poems | 


of St. John Adcock. 302 p. London, Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 1929. 30-15317 


™ 


National committee on women’s athlet- 
ics. . . . Soccer for women; offitial soc- 
cer guide of the National section on| 
women’s athletics of the American physi- 
cal education association. (Spalding’s 
“red cover” series of athletic handbooks, 
no. 116 R.) 53 p., illus. N. Y., Ameri- 
can sports publishing co., 1930. 30-15300 
Amiel, Henri Frederic. Philine, from the 
unpublished journals of . . .; translated | 
by Van Wyck Brooks; with an introduc- | 





tion by Edmond Jaloux. 400 p. Boston, |, a 2 ar 
Houghton Mifflin co., 1930. 30-14915 | Garrity, L, M., & co., inc, Boston. “Good 
Barnes, Homer Francis Charles Fenno | ae 4 oe abe Seat ae 
Hoffman. (Columbia university studies | Gacy & ts “1929. oe ie 0730-15281 
in English and comparative literature. | _, : Ae ‘ K ike h 
Thesis (Ph, D.)—-Columbia university, | Gherwal, Rishi Singh. Kundalini, the 
1930.) 361 p. New York, Columbia uni-| other of the universe, the mystery of 
versity press, 1950. 30-14917| Piercing the six chakras. 165 p., illus. 
- ; a. “ ‘ ; ‘ . | Santa Barbara, Calif., author, 1930. 
Bible. Selections. English. The Bible in | 30-15282 
my everyday life, by Eugene Franklin | The divorce laws of 


Reese ... with an introduction by A. T. | 
Robertson ... a practical application of | 


the Bible to everyday life, based on the | Holmgren, 


authorized (King James) version of the} 
Bible (without comment). 432 p. Chi- 
cago, lll., The System Bible co., 1930. 

30-15284 
The Decameron of 
translated by Pich- 
illustrations by* Jean de 
2v., col. N. Y., Covici, Friede, 


| 


Giovanni Boccaccio; 
ard Aldington; 
Boschere. 
1930. 





Applications for additional frequencies | n 
to be employed in its high frequency | } 
press radiotelegraphic network, interna- | 

tional in scope, have been filed with} 
the Federal Radio Commission by Press 
Wireless, Inc. The Comeniiien at the 
same time made public receipt of other 





c 





t 


applications as follows: frequencies. 
= a . ” we = ; W9XV, the Rev. Lannie W. Stewart, Car- 
roadcasting applications: terville, Mo., assignment of license to 


KBTM, W. J. Beard’s Qemple of Musie, 
amendment filed to.application for construc- 
tion permit to request 990 ke. instead of 
1,190 ke., with 500 w. 

WCBS, Charles H. Messter and Harold L. 
Dewing, 400 East Jefferson Street, Spring- 
field, Ill., modification’ of construction per- 


T 
f 


s 


| Dana, Harvey Eugene. 
| Dearmer, Geoffrey. 


| Fowler, Henry. Watson. 


| Frasier, George Willard. . . 


50-15310 ' Hague. 


Mass., modification of license for additional 


Ozark Radio Corp. of Carterville, Mo. 


A New Testament 
manual. 56 p. Seminary Hill, Tex., The 
Southwestern press, 1929. 380-15286 


St. Paul, an historical 
7 p. London, W. 

30-15315 
If wishes were 
London, G. Allen & Un- 

30+15314 
. Teachers col- 
lege finance, by . . . and Frederick Lam- 
son Whitney. (Colorado State teachers 
college, Greeley, Colorado teachers col- 
lege education series, no. 10.) 419 p 
Greeley, Col., Colorado state teachers col- 
lege, 1950. 30-15290 


in threé acts. 
1929. 


play 
Heinemann, 


186 p. 
1929. 


horses. 
win, Itd., 


laberman, Roberto. 


Mexico. 46 p. N. Y., R. Haberman, 1930. 
30-15306 
Ephraim S., comp. Rules for 


admission to the bar in the several states 
and territories of the United States in 
force April 1, 1930, together with the 
Code of ethics adopted by the American 
bar association, annotated fo cases in 
point, and list of law schools. 17th ed. 
211 p. -St. Paul, Minn., West publish- 
ing co., 1930. 30-15305 
Conference on reparations, Janu- 


nit to extend commencement and comple- 
ion dates on construction permit to Aug. 
and Sept. 5, respectfully. 

Applications received (other than broad- 
asting): 

WJIN and WSS, Press Wireless, Inc., Lit- 
le Neck, L. 1.; N. Y.; WJK, same, Needham, 


KGOZ, Police Department., Cedar Rapids, 
owa, license to cover construction permit 
or 2,470 ke, 50 w., limited commercial 
ervice. 

Emsco Aircraft Corp., NR-166 W., new 


an tg ieesonaeeaaaceimmeejentl titties escalate ahmed agile egestas emmnnmemmniiiineaD 


license for aircraft on 9,090, 500 ke., 50 w. 


No. 130, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 30-716 


Crops and Markets—Vol. 7, No. 7. Pub- 
lished Monthly by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Subscription 
price, 60 cents a year. (Agr. 24-113) 


ary, 1930. . . . Agreements concluded at 
the Hague conference, January, 1930. 
(These agreements have not been rati- 
fied by Mis Majesty.) Presented by the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs to 
Parliament by command of His Moot 
(Gt. Brit. Foreign office. Miscellaneous 
no. 4 (1930), Gt. Brit. Parliament. Pa- 
pers by command. Cmd. 3484.) 172 p. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1930. ¢ 
30-14849 
Jesus of St. Mark. 
Boston, R. G. Badger, 1930. 
3530-15287 


Kirby, Harold Lewis. An analysis of me- 
te@rology as related to the operation of 


Hoover, Oliver Perry. 
142 p. 


aircraft, prepared and published by ... 
120 p., illus. Los Angeles, Press of the 
Smith-Barnes corporation, 1930, 


; 30-15295 
Lamb, Charles. The essays of Elia and 
the Last essays of Elia, by ...; with an 
introduction by Robert Lynd and notes 
by William MacDonald; fully illustrated 
with twenty-five drawings by C. E. Brock 
and twenty-four contemporary portraits 
in photogravure. (The collected essays 
of Charles Lamb in two volumes. v. 1.) 
356 p., illus. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 
1929. 30-15313 
Lohrke, Eugene William, ed. Armageddon; 
the world war in literature, edited @y 
820 p. N. Y., J. Cape and H. Smith, 
3530-14902 - 

- The “myth” of 
(Stumbling blocks to Catholicism. 
20 p. N. Y., The America press, 
30-15279 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Illinois—An Illinois Record Copper Erratic, 

A. R. Crook, Springfield, 1929. 

Massachusetts—Annual Report’of The State 
Examiners of Electricians of Massachu- 
setts, Public Document No, 114, Boston, 
1929. 

Kansas—The Revised Mining Laws of The 
State of Kansas, Commission of Labor 
and Industry, Topeka, 1929. 

Kansas—The Rules and’ Regulations Gov- 
erning Motor Carriers of The State of 
Kansas, Docket No. 7460, Public Service 
Commission, Topeka, 1930. 

Kansas—The School of Law of The Univer- 
sity, of Kansas, Topeka, 1930. 

Wisconsin—The Time Table, Second Semes- 
ter including Examination Schedule, of 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
1930. 

Illinois—The List of Candidates for the 
General Election November 4, 1930, and 
Members of The State Central Commit- 
tees of The State of Illinois, William J. 
een, Secretary of State, Springfield, 
1 le 


1930. 
Lonergan, William I. . . 
hell. 
iv.) 
9350. 
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In a large plant tl 
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it seemed likely 


fire would start 
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a modern one-man fire extinguisher. 
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advertising 


ta symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 


a nation-wide service, supported by insurance 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss-h 
work comprises consultation on proposed 
inspection of property, testing of materials 


ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This 
service may be secured through responsible insurance 


agents or brokers. Ask your North Amer 


North America Agents are listed in Bell Clas 
fied Telephone Directories under the heads 


“INSURANCE CO, OF NORTH AMERICA” 
oF 


companies, 
azards. Its 
structures, 


and equip- 
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North: America 


ILADELPHIA 


4 Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 


affiliated companies write. practically every form of insurance except life 
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Rate Regulatio 





n 


Industrial Rate Hearing Opens on Freight Rate Woodmen’s Rate 


On Power Asked 





roads Tell I. C. C. Rep 


By Municipality Rail 





| 

South Carolina City Also 
Asks for Right to Resell Denver, Colo., Aug. 5.—A hearing in 
Power to Cotton Mill in the Interstate Commerce Commission's 


° investigation to determine the adequacy 
Recent Hearings of present freight rates on nonferrous 


ores and metals started in Denver re- 
cently before Commissioner J. B. East- 
j}man and Examiners A. A. Mattson and 
so (1F. E. Mullen. 

municipality | Sitting with the Commissioner and the 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Aug. 5. 
small 


The right of a 


which has within its corporate limits a Examiners were the Colorado State Pub- | 


a cesaed page Rag a gy eo Utilities —— eee 
Bee en ie pores rt ives ommissions of Wyoming, 
city, to demand that a power company | \\<s : Montana and Idaho. Rep- 
oe on ee oe eee it | resentatives of western railroads attend- 
$e Dag om rg the South Carolina | 28 the hearing pointed out that the in- 
Railfond Vicenidasiae ; ; |vestigation was not gp tong — the 
is is : rrier whi Fi t asking for any 
: ; d in the | Carriers, which are no ny 
ware as ees C., seek- | increase in ore and metal rates, but was 
ing a new contract with the South Car-|instituted by the Commission. 
olina Power Company. | CC. Lorimer Colburn, secretary of the 


The contract between the City ‘of Bam-|Colorado Mining Association, the Colo- 


berg and the South Carolina Power Com-|rado chapter of the American Mining| 
Located within | Congress, and the Colorado Metal Mining | 


pany expires on Nov. 1. d : i 
the city limits is the Santee cotton| Fund, outlined broadly the situation fac- 


mills, which at present generates its owning mine operators of the State during | 
The City of Bamberg buys its|the present depression of the industry, | 


power. ‘ ys i 
power wholesale and the city redistrib-|declaring that any increase in freight 
“ it. — “ b nt | rates would result in closing most of 
uring the hearings it was brought!the mines. 
out that recently the power company | : Mi dinio. divankor of —_ 
@ fered the cotton mill its regular indus- | Dr. A. J. Weinig, director of the ex 
trial rate which is much lower than|¢% Wee. cae Sanaa gate 
the rate which it has offered the city. | School of Mines, es the principal tech 
; : : jy|nical witness, describing the improve- 
However, the company cannot supply | ad ; : Pe 
are oe Sacae * ments in treatments of ores 
the mill unless it gets permission from | oe cama. alae that th 
the city. The city has not given the problems of operators. Stating tha e 
power company permission to serve the 
mill but instead has asked that the 
power company give the municipality 
the industrial rate in view of the fact 
that approximately 80 per cent <o 
power which the city would purchase} _ ee 
under such an arrangement would be} << tk 
for the mill. ; . 7 | . > oeeee Se 
The Santee mill is taking the side of | : 
the city in the matter and has asked | men’s Cnn the mae See 
that the power company be required to| ment of Labor, V. A. Zimmer, has sub- 
furnish the power to the city at the in-| mitted to the Industrial Commissioner, 
dustrial rate. | : Miss Frances Perkins, a report of the 
At the hearing it was brought |e volume trend in the Com- 
that the City of Orangeburg, S. C., has} pensation Bureau for the New York dis- 
been given the industrial rate by the | trict, for the first six months of 1930, 
Broad River Power 7 but of-|,. compared to the corresponding period 
ficials of the South Carolina company | 1929 
testified this- week that Orangeburg was |" es *% brings out the fact that 
the only city that they’ knew of which} he report bring: a 
ags j is i stri though there ‘was a decrease of 6,000 
hags been given this industrial rate. ;% & es icin Gammel toate 
‘he City of Bamberg also asked the |in the number of accidents rep ne 
Commission to authorize the Broad River | January to June this year, as compare 
Power Company to enter Bamberg and|to the same period last year, the num- 
give it the same rate which it is giving | ber of > — esi ha 4 hey wag 
Orangeburg in the event that the South| The cases cleared up and dispose : 
Carolina company does not grant a satis-| ing the first half of this year include a 
ar rate. It was pointed out that|large number left over from previous 
the Broad River lines run within 18| years. 
miles of Bamberg. ‘ | The comparative tables for the two 
The taking of testimony was con-|years are as follows: Accidents reported, 
cluded July 30 but the arguments will|j999, January to June, inclusive, 159,599; 
not be heard until Aug. 10. 1930, corresponding period, 153,151. 
Cases indexed for hearing, 1929, January 
ito June, 60,026; 1930, January to June, 
64,799. Cases closed, 1929, January to 
| June, 61,644; 1930, corresponding period, 
75,828. 








New York Accidents Fewer, 
Says Compensation Bureau 











‘Service Contract Warning 
Issued by Montana Auditor 


State of Montana: | 









Helena, Aug. 5. ° 

The State Auditor and Insurance Com- State Regulation 
missioner, George P. Porter, has issued 
a formal notice, warning’ the people of! —of— 
Montana susie yerehase of “service f F Bie Bie 
contracts,” under the presumption that 
bes ave obtaining automobile. insurance, Public Utilities 
{r. Porter said: | 

“Again there are within our State California 


agents of California automobile associ-; Union Pacific Stages of California has 
ations selling service contracts, and it! applied -to the Railroad Comiaaen for 
has come to my. attention that these| authority to issue a en eee Mae - 
agents are stating that the contract is|c@Pital stock at par for the purp 
‘ . eee financing the acquisition of buses and ter 
a full coverage of insurance. This is not | inal facilities. It also applied for per- 
> sont ai this — covers service mission to discontinue bus service in Death 
only and in no way has any feature of | Valley, Inyo County, alleging that patron- 
insurance connected therewith. The con-|age has decreased so that it is no longer 
"tract looks like an insurance policy. Be-| feasible to operate the service. ie 
-fore buying, people should esaitiaane. | Southern Counties Gas Company of Cali- 
Ins y ic lfornia has been authorized to construct 
nsurance is sold only by licensed agents | nd operate plants and systems for the 

i j TT * a rate hE s sys s , 
< ——- Seuuamlar ae auto-| distribution of liquified natural gas in the 

8 > 

censed to do business in Montana.” 





not li-| Malibu district of Los Angeles County, ad- 
| joining its present service in Santa Monica. 





Illinois 


D ] d P Pr | .THinois Power & Light Corp. has applied 
- aye rotest | to the Illinois caminasce, Camere 
r > le to discontinue street railway servic 
On Duty Rejecte | om whertain streets in Peoria and Peoria 
= . Heights and substitute bus service. 

— ass las | The Oklahoma Contracting Co. of Dallas, 
_ | Tex,; has qualified, under the Illinois cor- 
s | poration law to do pipe line construction 
work, Its application stated that the com- 
pany is incorporated in Oklahoma and has 
been authorized to do business in Texas, 

r 3 x T be Ne s and Missouri. 
ew pork. Aug. 5.~The decision by | Kein Bus Transportation Co. has been 
the United States Customs Court in the lordefed to cease operating buses between 


Ruling Denied Governmen’ 
Rights to Extension 


Are Not Seeking Increase; Mining Official Says 
Higher Charges Would Close Mines 


perimental plant at the Colorado State} 


and the} 


The Director of the Bureau of Work- | 


resentatives at Denver They| 





|tariff has not helped the metal miner, 
‘who has no department of agriculture | 
|or farm board to look to for relief, Dr. 
| Weinig said that the development of the 
|selective flotation process for treating 
;complex, low-grade ores had increased 
|production to such an extent that it 
probably was responsible in part for the 
|present low prices for metals. 

Other factors contributing to the de- 
presst..1 of prices, he said, are a general 
overproduction in view of a decreasing | 
demand and development of the process 
|of secondary recovery. The witness esti-| 
mated that freight and smelting costs | 
alone used up from 25 to 85 per cent of 
what the mine operator receives for his 





ores. A number of operators also tes-| 
tified. 
‘Southeastern Colorado 


To Get Natural Gas Lines 


State of Colorado: 


| according to the statement filed, about | 
| 1,100,000 persons from 45 States of the 
Denver, Aug. 5. | 


The State Public Utilities Commissidtn 
has just authorized construction of a 
jnatural gas pipe line system that will 
supply southeastern Colorado Communi- 
ties, the first such service to be provided 
jin that section of the State, it was an- 
| nounced. 

A. J. Hardendorf, with offices at Lamar, 
Colo., was given a certificate calling for 
| construction of two lines in Colorado, one 
|to serve Lamar and other Prowers County 
jcommunities and the other to serve 
Springfield and other Baca County towns. 
The two lines connect in Kansas with the 


| the field in Norton and Stevens Counties 
| Kansas. 
|rado 


It was estimated that the Colo- 
lines would cost 
$600,000 without distributing systems. 
At the same time the Commission gave 
Mr. Hardendorf authority to construct and 
operate distributing systems for natural 


him by those communities. 











case of the United States Shipping!) paso and the Indiana State line without 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation v.ja certificate of convenience and necessity. 
United States (T. D. 44136), just pub-| Central Illinois Public Service Co. was 
lished, involving a protest filed 15|authorized to construct and operate a gas 
months after liquidation, against the as- 'main from Canton through Lewistown to 
sess , lanai +) chat | Havana, with a branch line to Cuba, and 
sessment of duty on a certain tail shaft, | listributic genan tin” Teetatoen: ane 
emphasizes the point that a corporation, | Havana, ey eee 

owned by the Government and ‘importing | “Fast St. Louis Railway Co. was author- | 
merchandise, can not lawfully claim|jzed to increase street car and bus fares 
any additional time within which! from 5 tickets for 40 cents to a straight 
to file a protest. Jurisdictional re-|10-cent fare, effective Aug. 1. 


quirements are the same to all, the court | 


rules, and the Government stands before 
the courts of the United States in 
other position than that of an ordinary 
litigant. 

A protest, against the collector’s as- 
sessment of duty, filed 15 months after 
@Pyuidation is contrary to law and this 
court is without jurisdiction to grant the 
relief sought for, Judge Young declares 
in writing the court’s conclusions. 

The merchandise, the subject of the 
protest in this case, consisted of a tail 
shaft specifically intended to be installed 


no, 


¢ Reductions in’ 


Bus Line was directed to 
buses between’ Freeport 
without a certificate. 
Savanna-Sterling Bus Line 
to cease operating buses 
\cities without a certificate. 
Massachusetts 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Bos- 
ton has been ordered by the Public Utilities 
Cemmission to reduce its rate in certain 
schedules applying tg offices, stores, resi- 
dences and small manufacturers from 8&2 
to 734 cents a kilowatt hour. 
Wisconsin 
railroad freight rates for 
the transportation of fertilizer intrastate 


Adams 
operating 
Savanna 


and 


ordered 
those 


was 
between 


cease | 


| members 


|main pipe line from the source of supply, | 


approximately | 


For Colorado Mine Products Case |s Appealed 


To Highest Court 


New Rates and Assessment 
Methods for Insurance 


\ 


Opposed as Unlawful Ex-' 


ercise of Authority 


A case involving the new rates and as- 
sessment methods for its mutual benefit 
insurance adopted by the head camp of 
the Modern Woodmen of America at its 


| June, 1929, meeting, has been appealed | 
the Unjted | 
; States, from the decision of the Supréme 


to the Supreme Court of 
Court of Illinois. 

The members objecting to the new 
plan who brought suit to enjoin the en- 
forcement of the new schedules filed 


| with the clerk of the court, Aug. 4, a 
statement as to the jurisdiction of the | 


Supreme Court in the casé of Jenkins 
et al. v. Talbot et al. No. 316 The ap- 
pellants are all persons who became 
of the association prior to 
July 1, 1929. When the suit was begun, 


Union and the Dominion of Canada were 
parties by representation. 
| The scheme of insurance of the asso- 
ciation which remained unchanged, it is 
stated, in its essential seatures until its 
abandonment in June, 1929, provided for 
the creation of a benefit fund for the 
sole and only purpose of paying death 
jlosses. The rate of assessment to be 
; paid by each member of the society was 
{based upon his age at the time of his 
joining the society. 
Effect of New 


By-law 


By 
,1929, the statement explains, the table 


had previously been raised and adopted 
in 1919. The rate of assessment was to 
be applied, however, at the attained age 
of the member. It placed every mem- 
|ber joining the society prior to July 1, 
1919, on the current cost rate of insur- 
jance. The by-law also provided that 


‘a reserve for certificates of insurance for 





By-law No. 42, adopted in June, | 


of rates was substantially that which! 


Automobile Policies 


| all members joining the society since 
| July 1, 1919, and for other purposes. | 

The allotments, it is claimed, disposed 
|of all the money in the benefit fund and} 
all funds accumulated during the exist- | 
}ence of the society. | 
| The Illinois Supreme Court first ruled | 
\that the new plan was arbitrary and dis- | 
criminatory against the older members, | 
| but upon rehearing this decision was re- | 
‘versed. The court concurred in the con- 
j;tention of the society’s officers that the 
right of, a fraternal beneficiary society 
to amend its by-laws, where the certifi- 
|eate of membership provides that the 
member shall be bound by all after-en- 
‘acted rules and regulations, extends to| 
by-laws increasing the rates, changing | 
the plan of assessment and other terms | 
of the contract, provided such amend- | 
|ments are not arbitrary or unreasonable. | 
{ Amendments to the by-laws whereby | 
|insurance rates are changed from an as-| 
|sessment basis to a level premium basis | 
are not arbitrary or unreasonable, it was | 
ruled. (IV U. S. Daily 3645.) | 


Contentions of Appellant | 

The Illinois statute of June 22, 1893, | 
was held to have authorized the adoption | 
ot the new by-law under which the ad-| 
| justment complained of was made. In| 
jits original opinion, according to the 
statement, the court held that a later 
act “purporting to give the society au- 
thority to classify its members” was un- | 
constitutional. The lower curt, it is 
stated, did not pass upon the constitu- | 
tionality of this later law in its opinion | 
on rehearing. | 

The statement as to jurisdiction lists 
| the contentions of the appellants as fol- | 
lows: | 

“(a) That it was unconstitutional to| 
classify members under a void act of the | 
General Assembly. 

“(b) That the laws of the State of! 
Illinois and the United States of America} 
| prevented classification unless there ex- 
isted a valid statute authorizing the 
same. | 

“(c) That the taking of the Reserve} 
| Fund and allotting it to various other| 
\funds, other than, for the purpose of! 
paying death clain# of all members pass- 
ing away was a violation of their con- 
tract right and a violation of section 10 
of Article I and the Fourteenth Amend- } 
ment of the Constitution of the United | 
States of America. 

“(d) That the granting of the assets | 
of the members joining since 1919 with- | 
out requiring them to share in the losses | 
|if any there be, amounted to chassifica- | 


\ 
| 





| 








gas in Lamar and Wiley and permission| certain sums from the benefit fund should | tion of members. 
to exercise the franchise rights granted|be set aside in a special fund for use as'| 


“(e) That the failure to grant of the| 
benefit funds to the members under 66 


iam 
INDEX 


Fictitious Fleet 
Policy Criticized 
By State Officer 


Illinois Director Says New 
Law May Be Necessary 
Unless Casualty Firms Re- 
frain From Practice 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 3. 


Director Leo H. Lowe, of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, has asked 
all casuaity insurance companies operat- 
ing in Illinois to discontinue writing so- 
called fictitious fleet insurance on motor 
vehicles, on the grounds the practice 
discriminates against individual owners 
of automobiles and trucks. 


While not specifically mentioning | 
motor vehicle fieet insurance, Director 


Lowe’s letter states “it has come to the 
attention of the Department that certain 


}group forms of casualty insurance are 
being written to the disadvantage of the | 


individual insurer.” 


Complaints have been Mr. 


received, 


Lowe said, of certain casualty companies | 


writing fleet policies covering not only 
motor vehicles owned by large corpora- 
tions but also vehicles owned personally 
by officers and employes of the corpora- 
tions. Thus, he went on, the individual 
vehicles are insured 
cheaper than a person can insure 
automobile or truck by dealing directly 
with an insurance agent. 


The Department has no objection to 


bona fide fleet insurance for automobiles | 


and trucks actually owned by companies. 
In some cases, it is said, officers and em- 
ployes of corporations have had their 
machines insured ds much as 40 per cent 
cheaper Lthan other individuals can obtain 
casualty insurance, 

The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce has no authority at the present 





years of age joining prior to July 1, 
1919, who were paying more than their 
current cost of insurance was a viola- 
tion of section 10 of Article I and the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America.” 


Insurance 


considerably | 
his | 
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Washington State Official 
Says Aid Fund Paid Legally 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Aug. 5. 

The Director of the State. Department 
of Labor and Industries, Clafre Bowman, 
has filed a demurrer to the State’s 
| charges that $10,492 has been paid il- 
jlegally by his Department from the med- 
ical aid fund under the State workmen’s 
compensation law. The demurrer was 
filed in the, Thurston County Superior 
Court. 

It was alleged that the money was paid 
from the fund by the Department in 
combating claims of injured workmen 
who had contributed to the fund. 





time to compel casualty companies to 
|discontinue writing of fictitious fleet in- 
}surance but the director’s letter hints 
;such legislation will be sought: unless 
‘the companies which are discriminating 
against the individual motorist correct 
their practices. 

The Department’s position is in line 


with the stand of numerous insurance 
supervising agencies throughout the 


country, it was pointed out. 

At the last national convention of in- 
|surance commissioners, a resolution was 
adopted unanimously disapproving ficti- 
tious fleet insurance, and this resolu- 
| tion was approved by the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. 

State Laws Cited 

Some States have laws prohibiting the 
| Writing of fictitious fleet insurance, nota- 
{bly New York, where offenders are fined, 
jand Michigan, which now is taking steps 
to revoke licenses of casualty companies 
which refuse to discontinue the practice, 
Mr. Lowe stated. 

“The Department,” Mr. Lowe’s letter 
states, “is of the opinion that any busi- 
{ness to remain solvent must receive as 
miuch money as it pays out and that un- 
derlying this proposition is the adequacy 
jof a reasonable charge for the protec- 
jtion granted. It is axiomatic and alto- 
|gether sound that such charge once de- 
termined should be uniform upon the in- 
|suring public. 

“This Department believes this prac- 
tice of writing fictitious fleet insurance 
to be detrimental to the companies and 
to the insuring public of Illinois, and in 
{the absence of authorized State regula- 
tion, we have a right to assume that 
the companies which have embarked on 
this policy of discrimination will correct 
the evils thereof without legislation on 
the subject being made necessary.” 








“Ir A MAN... MAKES A BETTER MOUSETRAP 
THAN HIS NEIGHBOR, THOUGH HE BUILD 
HIS HOUSE IN THE WOODS...THE WORLD 
WILL MAKE A BEATEN PATH TO HIS DOOR.” 








at 


upon the steamship “George Washing-|have been ordered by the Railroad Com- 
ton.” The law provides that a protest! mission. 
must be filed 30 days after liquidation,) The Chicago & North Western, the Chi- 
whereas this protest was filed more than| cago, St. Paul & Pacific, the Minneapolis, 


15 months after liquidation. ‘St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and the Green 
Bay & Western railroads have petitioned 

the Railroad Commission for a _ revision 
of rates on the transportation of coke from 
Racine, Green Bay, Appleton and Algoma 
to points within the State. 
begin at Madison Sept. 8. 
Crawford County Telephone Co. has been 
authorized by the Railroad Commission to 


Explanatory Materials 
For Tax Ruling Presented 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
leaves remaining tangibles to 
$318,000. 

Applying article 835, which requires that 
where bonds and stock are issued for a 
mixed aggregate of tangibles and intangi- 
bles, the bonds are to be applied against 
the tangibles, it will be seen that this en- 
tire sum would be absorbed by the choco- 
late company bonds, which amounted to 
$475,000, leaving only intangibles which, on 
this record, cannot be valued. 

7. Since this is the stated value of the 
Weighing Company’s machines, the addi- 
tion allowed was probably limited to tangi- 
bles. If so, petitioner has been allowed 
more than the present record appears to 
warrant. What, if any, part* of the $1,500,- 
000 worth of intangibles would have been 
allowed dependent upon the unknown 


be applied, | 


aount of intangibles owned by the other | 
Abliated companies. 


« 


i 


| increase 


Pine Lake Rural Telephone Co. was au- 
thorized to increase rates as of Aug. 1. 
Wyoming 


The Goshen County Beet Growers Asso- 


}ciation has filed complaint with the Public | 


Service Commission against the Union Pa- | 
cific Railroad, alleging unjust rates on wet 
beet pulp and manure from South Torring- | 
ton station in Goshen County to other 
points in the vicinity. The petition secks | 


|to establish a rate of $5 per care in place 


of the present rates of $17.50 to $20 for 
manure and $15 to $25 for wet beet pulp. 

The Public Service Commission has peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for leave to intervene in Docket 23392, Ne- | 
braska Brick & Tile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation et al. v. Chicago & North Western 
Railway et al. 


Hearings will ! 


| 


rates. | 
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mouse-trap maker. He still made the finest . 
mouse-traps. Yet fewer and fewer villagers fol- 
lowed the proverbial “beaten path” that led at the center of 49% of the country’s people and without a personal follow-up. Address Niagara 
through the woods to his door. 55% of its wealth. You have the foreign markets Hudson Power Corporation, Industrial Develop- 
“Why don’t you move?” the village wise man of the world at your back gate. ment Bureau, Albany, N.Y. 
asked. Peed nas een ~— = ate Your electric power in Niagara Hudson territory Or, perhaps you may want to go further and 
J mise ie a eg : ¢ ae = aa onaed costs you far less than the nation’s average. A study the question in terms of your own costs. 
material, acy pay @ lot less to Market your comparison of electric rates has influenced For such an analysis, the trained sérvices of the 
finished goods. many industries to locate in New York State. Bureau’s engineers are yours for the asking. 
ienc onsiders seven factors in ae : ; T 7: nia . 
Modern science now considers | Here labor is skilled, substantia) and plentiful. These men will rest their case on the facts. 
locating a plant. At least two of these point un- , : 7 Rome 
: : eaeetie ‘ Raw materials are easily available. Capital is 
mistakably to New York State. They are: sRienfiaad cial desea tx Decale Le, 
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Cost of distribution’ is industry’s chief problem for the new 28-page illustrated booklet, “New 


today. If you locate in New York State, you are 


York, the Great Industrial State’. It is sent 


of New York State. Every Thursday night 7:30-8:00 
(Eastern Daylight Time.) WEAF, WGR, WGY, WSYR, 





Write for our new book, describing the industrial territory served by Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, including among others the localities listed below: 


ALBANY * BUFFALO DEPEW FREDONIA HERKIMER LANCASTER MOHAWE POTSDAM SCHENECTADY WATERFORD 
ALBION CANAJOHARIE DOLGEVILLB GENESEO HOMER LEROY NEW YORK MILLS PULASKI SCOTIA WATERTOWN 
AMSTERDAM CANASTOTA DUNKIRK GLENS BALLS HUDSON LITTLE FALLS NIAGARA FALLS RENSSELAER SKANEATELES WATERVLIET 

NTWE we } E. SYRACUSE GLOVERSVILLE HUDSON FALLS a N. TONAWANDA ROME SOLVAY WELLSVILLE 
ANTWERP CANTON LOWVILLE ; = ROTTERDAM A 
BALDWINSVILLE ~ y FAIRPORT GOUVERNEUR ILION ae NORWOOD R DAM atniinas WESTFIELD ¥ 
BALLSTON CARTHAGE FALCONER GOWANDA JAMESTOWN “TONS OGDENSBURG ST. JOHNSVILLE eee Se, 

’ COBLESKILL SEN : 1 i MALONE OLEAN SALAMANCA TONAWANDA 

BATAVIA FORT EDWARD GREEN ISLAND JOHNSTOWN wine wiremnene 
BOONVILLE CORTLAND FORT PLAIN GREENWICH KENMORE MASSENA ONEIDA SARATOGA ‘ TR ; aos 
BROCKPOR1 COHOES PRANKFORT HAMBURG LACKAWANNA MEDINA OSWEGO SPRINGS UTICA WILLIAMS VLLLS 
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Plans for ‘ZRS-5’ 
Declared to Be 
Still Tentative 


Secretary Adams Says No De- 
cision Has Been Reached! 
As Yet on Construction of 
Navy Dirigible 
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“No decision for or against the con- 
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on 


Says Assis 


Scouting and as Ca 
He A 


tion may be acquired through experience 
with free balloons; also, as an element of 
safety, knowledge of free ballooning is 
important in the operation of great air- 
liness of the future. 


Lighter-than-air Craft of Highest Military Importance for 
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Dirigibles Almost Invulnerabie, | Future for Air 
tant Secretary Ingalls) [ines Is Said to 





rrier for Airplanes, 
sserts 


and of launching them and taking them 
on board again during flight. These 
planes are the striking force of the rigid 
airship and may be used to bomb and 
machine gun enemy planes, bases and 


WEDNESDA 


Be Encouraging 


Assistant Secretary of Aero-| 
nautics Claims Airlines| 
Are Doing Satisfactory 
Business at Present 





Y, AUGUST 6, 1930 


Foreign Trade 


‘Better Business 


In a statement Aug. 4 on foreign 
credits and collections, the commercial 
intelligence division of the Department 
of Comnierce said that “reports from 
sources usually regarded as authorita- 
tive indicate that the depression appears 
to have reached its lowest level &nd that 
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Predicted 


In Foreign Trading Centers 





Commercial Intelligence Division of Department of Com- 
merce Still Sees Need for Caution in 
Extending Credits 





was*3,010, to an estimated total of 45,- 
000 for 1930, there has been no period 
of depression, since that date. 

+ There has been a steady development 
along the lines of making the colony into 
a resort for the better class of tourists. 
Modern hotels, clubhouses, and golf 


| 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 5 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3364.—Lime from certain points in Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania to destinations in 
Tennessee, Virginia and North Carolina. 
Decided Julv 31, 1930. 


| Proposed readjustment of interstate rates 
on lime, in carloads, from points in Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
| Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania to destinations in 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina and 






. i i ved the ships. . . eT business in a number of trading centers!| courses have been completed duying | South Carolina found justified Order of 
struction of the ‘ZRS-5’ has been made,” Only such information save in : : part in our national transportation | ee : ° & ” ° | : J 3: ce 
t f t ce S - . eae * vi Vv b - uspension vacated and roceedin discon- 
the Secretary of the Navy, Charles Fran- | greater part o he crew of the Shenan Ina way _ Bis ge airship corrects - scheme. Thos mmunities sessing will Improve in the next se eral months. the period from 1919 to date, and at pres ti sp ~ Vv Pp ing dis 


cis Adams, declared in a prepared state- 

ment made public Aug. 5, adding that 

the contract has not been cancelled. 
The Secretary explained that under 


doah five years ago when, split in two, 
one half the ship was brought safely to 
earth by the surviving members of the 
crew through the application of the prin- 





terms of the contract with the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corpgration, the Navy reserved | 
the right to cancel construction of the | 
second ship at any time before the “ZRS- | 
4,” now building, is tested in flight and 
accepted. 

The Navy still is considering the wis- | 
dom of cancelling the contract to effect | 
various economies, the Secretary stated 
at the daily conference and such a move | 
is being discussed along with other possi- | 
ble economy moves. The Navy would 
benefit, should construction be ordered 
canceled, from the saving of construction 
costs and annual operating and main- 
taining expenses, although actual appro- 
priations for the “ZRS-5,” with the ex-| 
ception of $100,000, have not been made, | 
Secretary Adams declared. 

The feasibility of building giant dirigi- | 
bles is still under consideration, the Sec- 
retary said. It is not possible, however, 
to estimate the cost of maintaining this | 
second airship, Mr. Adams asserted, be- 
cause thefe have been no plans made 
for the sort of operations in which it 
would be employed. 

Construction of the “ZRS-4” (named 
the “Akron’”) and the “ZRS-5” was au- 
thorized by Congress in the present five- 
year aircraft building program, it was| 
learned at the Bureau of Aeronautics, and | 
a total cost was placed at not more than} 
$8,000,000. 

Two Months for Tests 


The statement made public by the Sec- | 
retary of the Navy follows in full text: 

“The contract for the ‘ZRS-5’ has not) 
been cancelled. Under terms of the 
contract with the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation for the construction of the 
‘ZRS-4’ (named the ‘Akron’), and the 
‘ZRS-5,’ the ‘ZRS-4’ is scheduled for de- 
livery to the Navy on Apr. 6, 1931, 
Two months are given over to trial 
flights before the ‘ZRS-4’ is to be con- 
sidered for preliminary acceptance. 
The test: flights during the period pre-, 
ceding preliminary acceptance will give 
the Department an opportunity to note 


|that of the rigid airship somewhere be- | 


ciples of free ballooning. * 


The interest of the Navy Department 
in these future airships is of course pri- | 
marily military. It can consider the 
commercial aspect only secondarily. The 
military future of the rigid airship is 
assured, 


Most of you, of course, have heard 
much of the two gigantic ships that are 
being Built for the Navy Department by 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation at 
Akron, but I wonder whether you have 
considered them from the naval warfare 
point of view. I wonder if you appre- 
ciate what a great aid they will be in 
future operations, particularly in the ac- 
complishment of scouting and occasional 
independent missions far out at sea. 


Comparison of Dirigible 
With Modern Cruiser 


Let us compare one of these ships with 
the modern cruiser. The time for con- 
struction of a cruiser is something over 
three years—that of the rigid airship less 
than a year., The original cost of a} 
modern cruiser is approximately $15,- | 
060,000; bf one of these rigids, approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 to $3,000,000, or one- 
fifth of the cruiser cost. 

True, the estimated life of the cruiser 
is some 20 years and that of the rigid 
airship but 10 years, or one-half. The | 
operating cost of such cruisers is be- | 
tween $800,000 and $900,000 per year; 


tween $500,000 and $600,000. | 

On board the ‘cruiser there must be ; 
approximately 60 officers and 550 men; 
the rigid airship, 12 officers and 60 men. 
The top speed of the cruiser is 34 knots; | 
that of the rigid airship 72.8. The 
cruiser carries on board from two to 
four planes; the rigid airship five. 

On the other hand, the cruiser carries 
a greater armament, from 8-inch guns 
down, while the rigid airship carries only 
16 50-caliber machine guns. And the 
cruising radius of the Cruiser is probably 


;event, and practically not at all from 


| bullet holes would be 


ship—that is, its short cruising range. | 
It affords a means of bringing airplanes | 
within easy reach of their objettive 
rapidly and Without fear of detection. 

In this regard, then, the rigid airship 
is comparable to our surface airplane 
carriers. It is, of course, limited to far 
fewer planes, but on the other hand af- 
fords far greater mobility. 


Seaworthy Craft 
In Inclement Weather 


And these rigid airships are not frail 
creatures, the victim of any inclement 
weather or enemy activity. Not a single 
one of the 115 rigids built by the Ger- 
mans came to grief because of structural 
failure. 

And these ships were admittedly not} 
nearly as strong as those of the pres- 
ent day. Furthermore, they were lifted} 
by hydrogen, an inflammable gas. In| 
addition, they were operated over land} 
and within antiaircraft range. 

The Navy Department will use these 
ships at sea, and as there is no reason 
or justification in approaching closely 
enemy ships, they will practically never | 
be within range of antiaircraft guns.| 
‘Bhis fact will limit the attack to that 
of enemy aircraft. 


The Navy airships will contain helium 
gas, which will neither explode nor burn. 
This helium is contained in many sep- 
arate cells and the ship will continue to 
operate even though one-third of these} 
cells are totally destroyed. The Germans 
actually returned to port in more than 
one instance with over one-third of their 
gas cells totally destroyed or emptied 
of gas. 


As helium escapes very slowly in any! 


holes in the lower third of the cell, the 
loss of gas occasioned by hundreds of 
immaterial for 
many hours. With eight separate en- 
gines, any one of which woyld enable 
the ship to at least cruise at a slow rate 
of speed, it is unlikely that there would 
be a loss of all motive power. 


jtransport industry to the point where 


|ing the industry upon a firm foundation. 


this degree of foresight not only have 
established or encouraged the establish- 
ment of airports, but are taking steps, 
to dévelop them to the fullest extent of | 
existing knowledge and experience. This 
is particularly true of the air terminals | 
in the larger cities that now are serving 
air lines both day and night as well as 
those that @re in an advantageous posi- 
tion’ to render such service. 


“The passenger air transport lines are 
constantly making inroads into that! 
large group -of people who could travel 
by air but for one reason or other have 
elected to remain with surface transpor- 
tation. Those air lines that render a 
service clearly advantageous in time 
over other means of travel or which ad- 
vantageously augment surface transpor- 
tation, are doing a satisfactory busingss 
and the tendency points to continued in- | 
crease. 

“When the provisions of the Watres 
air mail bill are placed in full force and 
effect, this legisJation will have two out- 
standing stimulating features on the in- 
dustry and”also will be beneficial to the 
public: 

“First, air mail will be extended to 
various parts of the country not now 
receiving this service and at compara- 
tively less expense to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


“Second, it will contribute materially 
to a more comprehensive air passenger 
service throughout the Nation by plac- 
ing present exclusive air mail carriers in 
the passenger-carrying business, 

“These two points should contribute 
materially to the building up of the pres- 
ent comparatively small passenger air 


there should be absolutely no question 
about the completeness and fiiness of 
service available for any demaad thst 
may arise. 

“While this year will probably b2 the 
worst that commercial aeronautics has 
experienced, nevertheless it will be the 
best from the standpoint of rees®ablish- 


The economic sieve has been at work for 


The statement follows in full text: 

The question of credit and terms is and 
will, no doubt, continue to be of first 
importance as uncertain conditions make 
this subject the more difficult. For in- 
stance, it is necessary now to differentiate 
between commodity credits and, say, in- 
dustrial credits in certain countries. 

Credit operations now are limited to re- 
sponsible firms whose‘number it may be 
said has increased relatively since numer- 
ous weak and irresponsible concerns have 
liquidated or otherwise been removed. 
The necessity for a thorough investiga- 
tion, however, is as paramount as ever, or 
more so, judging from the increasing 
number of inquiries received in this con- 
nection in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division. 


Cablegrams, radiograms, and special} 


dispatches provide the following cur- 
rent summary regarding credits and col- 
lections, as well as conditions and events 
affecting the standing of individual for- 
eign concerns. 
to supplement the sales information re- 
ports of the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision. 

Dominican Republic.—According to re- 
ports from Consul W. A. Bickers, Puerto 
Plata, the credit situation is complicated 
by the excessive number of merchants 
and in addition by the large number of 
very small firms that import upon their 
own account. When business is good, 
most of these merchants can make suffi- 
cient for their support while some make 
profits; but when business becomes poor 
or fair and the public ceases to buy 
freely, then the profits of only too many 
merchants are not sufficient to meet their 
living expenditures and they must use 
some of their~limited capital to meet 
their personal expenditures, so in a short 
time their small capital becomes so ex- 
hausted*or impaired that they can not 
meet their obligations. 


Credits Issued 
With More Care 


This applies to a large proportion of 
firms of small capital, while in times of 
dullness even responsible firms/with suffi- 


This information serves | 


ent, two new hotels and one golf course 
|are under construction in which expen- 
ditures will amount to some $6,000,000. 

There has been no business failure in 
the colony since 1919, and the leading 
business establishments that have in 
practically all cases been in existence for 
many years, are regarded as financially, 
sound. 


A large portion of the business of the 
colony is with the United States, and 
credits are much the same as in this 
country. American money is largely 
used and because of the exchange prob- 
lem, as well as thé fact that remittances 
for American merchandise are made in 
dollars, all important firms have ac- 
counts with American banks and are, 
therefore, able to give bank as well as 
trade references. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3418 and Related Cases.—Routing be- 
tween P. & S. F. Ry. points in Texas and 
points in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah and Wyoming. Decided 
July 31, 1930. ; 
Proposed closing of routes embracing the 

Colorado & Southern and Ft. Worth & 
Denver City, members of the Burlington 
system, on traffic from points in Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Gplorado, Nebraska and New Mexico 
to destinations on the Orient division of 
the Pan Handle & Santa Fe in Texas found 
justified except as to traffic from points 
on the Burlington system and as to live« 
stock, potatoes, onions, and other perish- 
able freight. Suspended schedules ordered 
canceled, without prejudice to the filing of 
new ones in conformity with the conclue 
| sions herein. 











Bermuda business men on the whole | 
always discount their bills, but on the! 
matter of credits it is always well to| 
make investigations through the usual | 
channels when new accounts are being | 
opened. | 

Haiti—Caution is still suggested inj; 
the granting and extending of credits. | 
Conditions show little or no improve- | 
ment. 


situation is not alarming, although it is 
poor. Retailers are generally stocked 
very heavily and importations are being 
restricted as much as possible until busi- 
ness readjusts itself. It is expected that 
conditions will return to normal in a 
few months. 

Cuba.—Collections are slow and money | 
tight, with interest rates varying from 
8 to 10 per cent. 


Increase Noted 
In Extension Requests 


Bolivia.—Practically all lines of busi-| 
ness continue to be depressed, with no} 
immediate hope for improvement in| 
sight. However, increased politica] sta- 
bility has had a beneficial effect on busi- 
ness. Credit should be granted only 
with caution. | 

Chile.—Collections up to July 25 were 
| reported as being slightly more diffienlt | 








i 
} 





} 
Jamaica.—The credit and collection 


te Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been announced as follows: 

No, £3692, Sub. 2.—J. B. Hill and Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif., v. Southern Pa- 


cific Company et al. Ask for cease and 
desist order and reparation on shipments 
of grain and grain products from groups 
E, F, G, H and J, and outbound products 
in the form of grain products poultry and 
stock feed as unjust, unreasonable and ex- 
cessive, ask for the application of, transit 
privileges and rates based, thereon. 

No. 23692, Sub. 3.—Tarr and McComb 
Corp., of Los Angeles, Calif., v. Southern 
Pacific Co. et al. Ask for cease and 
desist order and reparation on shipments 
of grain and grain products from groups 
E, F, G, H and J, and outbound prod@cts 
in the form of grain products poultry and 
stock feed as unjust, unreasonable and ex- 
cessive, ask for the application of transit 
privileges and rates based thereon. 





Calendar of Hearings 
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made.” 


instance, Germany was turning out rigid | 





As the cfew of the rigid airship would 


dustry with a brilliant future in store, 
provided the path of progress follows 


and at present is not better than fair 


ers are heavily overstocked to the extent 





Florida, 
Central & Gulf Railway proposed aban- 


ait irships— i these 5 i ines -; that many are unable to lift their sight : : 
nae peaeroptiation of $100,000 already |e eeitrse, but ageat ships just the same [UNdoubtedly see the ship from which any| the same economic course that had led |!" "she° latter ‘months of this Year; s0 | draft. documents, s |auge 18, Jackeonvilic, Fla,, before the 
‘ ; 7 Z : * i : A os . ’ ’ : 
construction on the “ZRS-5” it was|—at the rate + one every six weeks, ae ene wane = the older industries to success. from this it can be seen that conditions| India.—Collections are Said to be al-| Railroad Commission of Florida. 
earned at the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


This fund is expected to cover cost of 
design and to be used as partial pay- 
ment for materials to be used in con- 
struction, it was learned from the 
lighter-than-air division of the Bureau. 
Construction of the second dirigible, 
according to the contract, may begin, 
with the premission of the Department 
of the Navy, 21 months after date of 
contract or 16 months after completion 
of the hangar fo be built by the con- 
tractor. This date of commencement of 
construction, it was stated at hearings on | 
the 1931 appropriation bill, is set tenta- | 
tively at January, 1931. 
_ The Bureau of Aeronautics said it was 
impossible to provide an estimate of the 
annual operating costs of the “ZRS-4” 
but cited operating and maintenance | 
costs for the “Los Angeles” during 1929. 


ang at probably only one-fourth the cost. 


German Development 
Of Rigid Airship 


of the ship saw the rigid airship, an 
airplane attack may be considered negli- 
gible, for a surface vessel would prob- 
ably be unable to head into the wind, 





For practical proof of their military | 
value, we may best go to Germany; for 
Count Zeppelin is the man responsible 
for the development of this type of ship, 
although there is an odd circumstance in 
the fact that he was a member of the 
Uniqn Army in our Civil War. Germany 
believed and does believe in these ships, 
and at the conclusid® of the World War 
had constructed 115 of them. 


Their value from a military point of 
view was appreciable not only for scout- 
ing but also for transportation of cer- 
tin articles and bombing of enemy bases. 
On two occasions the Germans operated 
a number of these ships in cooperation | 


| 


}pursue for only one-half 


prepare pilot and plane for flight and 
launch the same before the Zeppelin 
would be out of sight. 


And in any event, the plane. could 
its cruising 
range, when it must return to its mother 
ship or be lost at sea. Should an air- 
plane attack be impending, the rigid air- 
ship may first launch its five or six 
fighting planes as a means of defense and 
further may use the 16 machine guns 
strategically located at various points | 
of the great ship. 

In view of all this, the modern diri-| 
gible is practically invulnerable when op- | 
erated at sea. It affords the Navy De- 





Export Line Congratulated 
At Launching of New Ship 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Export Line was originally established 
by the Shipping Board in accordance 
with authority granted by the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920. After being devel- 
oped for some time under Government 
operation, it finally reached a_ point 
where its financial possibilities attractéd 
the attention of private American. in- 
terests. Some of us can remember how 
eagerly the foretgn competing lines 
looked forward to its traysfer to private 
operation, for they counted on bging 
able to put it-out of business after its 
sale by the Government. Everyone real- 


are not favorable to granting credits; 
especially to small firms of limited cap- 
ital, as the outlook is for such limited 
sales by many of these small firms that 
they will not survive, in fact many of 
these small firms are probably far from 
solvent today, but the dividends of in- 
solvent houses are usually so small that 
creditors are adverse to having a debtor 
declared insolvent so long as there is 
any possibility of collecting a small per 
cent of their claim. 

Credits have been issued with more 
care of late, so the situation is nothing 
like that following the crash of 1920; 
but even with more discretion in grant- 
ing credit, collections here leave much 
to be desired; all collections are made 
through the banks and the local man- 
agers say that there are very few firms 


most impossible at this time. Retail 
business in motor accessories, hardware, 
;and general bazaar merchandise is ex- 
-tremely depressed. American exporters 
{should exercise the greatest precaution 
in granting credit. 

Philippines.—The 
| mains the ‘same as 
jas general business conditions continue 
, unsatisfactory. The retail turnover dur- 
{ing the third week of July was less than 
for any previous week of this year. 
Heavy rains have further curtailed in- 
land purchasing. : 

Netherland East Indies.—Collections 
are very bad; however, the 
houses are in a sound position but many 
medium sized organizations are said to 
be in a doubtfu! position. Importers are 
continuing to grant larger dealer credits. 

Denmark.—The steady progress being 





credit situation re- 





reported last week, | 


largest | 


Finance Docket No. 8385.—Applicas 
tion W. T. Conway and A. J. Nelson, 
doing business as the Haileyville Tele- 
|phone Company§ and the Southwestern 
| Bell Telephone Company for a certifica 
|that the acquisjtion by the said Sout 
| western Bell Telephone Company of te 
telephone properties of the other appli- 
cants will be of advantage to the per- 
sons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. Assigned 
for hearing on Aug. 19, Washington, be- 
fore Examiner Davis. 

No. 22391.—Tom Williams et al., a 
firm doing busin@ss under the trade name 
of Excelsior Coal Company v. Midland 
Valley Railroad Company. Assigned foxy 
Aug. 19, at Fort Smith, Ark., before 
|Examiner Rogers, on the question of 
damages, is postponed to a date to be 
hereafter fixed. 


8 f € dari 5 : i nartment . y | ized that the American purchasers would |that are able to meet their obligations : ‘ aos cm Jo. 23205.— i 

It was testined at the hearings on the with the flet, including, at the Battle|Uoourler ao, .tgomparable means of| have. to mect this foreign competition |promptiy, while only too. many are "ede," Danish, trade conditions is| No. 23200 Nebraska State Railway 

tite orecnces of Tee tea of igi and benefited through their | 1 opije airplane carrier. ¥| and weelt Sipe ove -, ge ad a to | months behind and with some it is practi-|nymber of commercial failures. The|Fe Railway Company "et al. Assigned 
vas $954 2179 : -| scouting. overcome the unfavorable differentials in| cally a waste of time to present a draft : ; I rst, | £Or ea i 

- was $254,317.95 and the grand total The British coastal defense against | operating and replacement costs. —" p number of bankruptcies during the first | rther hearing Aug. 21 at Cheyenne, 


operation and maintenance 
$354,547.02. 

Although it was said on behalf of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics that that office | 
had no_ information concerning re- 
ported plans to cancel the contracts for | 
the “ZRS-5,” it was stated that the re-| 
cent recommendation of President. Hoover | 
that expenses be cut wherever possible 
might lead to the consideration of such| 
a step. 

Would Require New Hangar 

Construction of the “ZRS-5” will re- 

quire the building of a se¢ond hangar at} 


Was | 


some undetermined naval air station, it | 
was testified before the subcommittee 
On appropriations, since the Lakehurst 
hangar cannot accommodate more than 
two dirigibles of such size. The As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Aero- 
nautics, David S. Ingalls, stated during 


| them. 


| did a good deal in the construction and 
| use 


these great ships required vast expendi- 
tures of moneys and a tieting up for a| 
defense against anticipated bombing 
ragds not only of shore-based antiair- 
craft but also of squadrons of defense | 
fighting planes. . 

At the conclusion of the war, Germany 
was producing one of these ships every 
six weeks—as fast as she could produce | 
Although the great development 
of the rigid airship was in Germany, 
both the British and our own country 
of nonrigids for convoying and 
patroling. 

As far as can be learned, no convoy 
of ships, when escorted by lighter-than- 
air ships, was ever successfully attacked 
by submarines. Thousands of miles of 
coastal waters during the war were 


|stated at the Tariff Commission, it is 


Tariff Embargoes Said 
To Be Duty of Treasury 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


apparent that administration of section 
307 of the new tariff act and of the 
antidumping statute rests with the | 
Treasury Department rather than with 
the Tariff Commission. 

_“At present, the Commission is occu- 
pied in investigation of production of 
certain commodities specified in recent 
Senate resolutions,” it was stated. 

Since passage of the new tariff act, in- 
vestigations requested in Senate resolu- 
tions have been ordered into production 
of farm implements, milk and cream, 
butter and cheese, shoe lacings, ultra- 


I mention all this simply to remind 
you that the Export Steamship Corpora- 
tion took over this line ‘from the Ship- 
ping Board at a time when it required 
courage to invest money in American 
shipping ventures. It not only required 
courage, but it required vision and faith 
as well. Remember that although the 
matter of Government aid had long been 
talked about, there was at that time ne 
definite assurance that anything further 
would ever be done to assist American 
owners to compete with the ships of 
other nations in overseas trade. 

Line Established by Board 

The original fleet which the Shipping 
Board sold to the Export Steamship Cor- 
poration consisted of 19 vessels. Com- 
petition of the severest kind faced the 
new company from the very start. Not- 
withstanding many obstacles, the line 


payment; during the next two 
months there should be a slight improve- 
ment in this situation as this will cover 
the period when the farmers are market- 
ing their crops, so farmers will have 
some money to make purchases-and to 
pay old accounts, but, it is expected that 
this improvement will be only tempo- 
rary, as the returns from the crops this 
year will not be sufficient to keep busi- 
ness fair longer than the actual market- 
ing season and the late months of the 


year will be very dull in sales and as a} 


consequence collections will become dif- 
ficult. 

Porto Rico.—Collections throughout 
the island were better during July than 
during June. The public and the mer- 
chants are buying cautiously and imports 
are confined largely to immediate needs. 

Bermuda.—Vice Consul Clay Merrell, 


six ‘months of the current year has de- 
clined from 288 during the first half of 
1929, to 187 in 1930; the comparative 
figure for 1928 was 310. Applications 
for compositions have also been reduced 
and applications for foreclosures show a 
considerable decline. 


Buying Power 
Low in Hungary 


slight increase both in the number of 
insolvencies and the amounts involved, 
;in comparison with the previous month 
and with June, 1929. 
the present year insolvencies were about 
3 per cent, private settlements more than 
100 per cent, and bankruptcies 33 per 
cent ahead of the May figures, while the 
amount of liabilities increased by 5 per 


Hungary.—During July there was a} 


During June of | 


Wyo., before Examiner Gwynn. 

No. 22881.—Chamber ‘of Commerce of 
Sapulpa, Okla., v. St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco Railway Company et al. Now as- 
signed for Aug. 25, at Sapulpa, Okla., 
before Examiner Rogers, is postponed 
|to a date to be hereafter fixed. 





‘Airplane Building Urged 
To Double Fleet of Navy 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
carriers now in service, it was asserted, 
can accommodate in times of necessity 
nearly 150 planer and ordinarily operate 
four squadrons, about 80 planes. 

Testifying before a subcomimttee on 
appropriations in 1929, Admiral Moffett 
; Said the new 13,800-ton carriers can ac- 
commodate a number 





ae z . ; ° ‘ of planes only 
questioning before the Committee, that | Covered by thesg small blimps. |marine blue, pig i ; brellas, | has opened up new markets, cut down of Hamilton, Bermuda, reports credits|cent. Compared with June 4 year ago,| slightly smaller than the two 33,000-ton 
Lakehurst is not the best operating loca-|. We can find many expressions approv- Ml > Dig iron, sugar, umbrellas, | » canota. Mat a . and collections to be normal. Inasmuch] forced settlements during the past : : r ere 
tion and there is no gaa en ee west|ing the worth of lighter-than-air in laces and lace fabrics, various lumbers, | fuel and repz:r bills, reduced the time & past | carriers in the Navy at present. 


coast which, he said, “is a very im- 
portant factor to the use of these ships.” 

When construction of two giant} 
lighter-than-air ships was first consid- 
ered, it was learned at the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, the cost of the first dirigi- | 
ble was to have been limited to $4,500,- 
000. The Goodyear-Zeppelin Corpora- 
tion, it was said, subsequently explained 
that construction at this price was im-| 
possible because of the need for an ex- | 
pensive hangar in which to build the| 
craft. | 

The amount authorized was increased 
to $5,375,000 with the understanding that | 
the expensive hangar was to be con- 
structed by the manufacturers of the 
airship. The contract price of the| 
“ZRS-5” was set at $$2,450,000. | 

Construction of the second dirigible, 
it was said at the lighter-than-air divi- 
sion of the Bureau, will follow the same | 
plans prepared for the “Akron,” but] 
minor modifications will be included to 





take advantage of the information | se- | 


cured during operatior of the first craft. 
These two dirigibles,. according to 


specifications, will exceed both the “Graf | 


| plish two purposes. 


| sea will appreciate that any sort of ex- 
| tended cruise at sea requires great re- 


many quarters. The Germans, of course, 
relied upon them enormously. But also | 
we find the English, through Admiral | 
Beatty, expressing the opinion that one 
of these great dirigibles is the equal of 
six cruisers; and we find Admiral Jelli- | 
coe apparently in accord with him and 
pointing out his sponsorship of this type 
= from a time long before the World | 

ar. 


Dirigible as Scout 
And Airplane Carrier 


The two great dirigibles being built 
for the Navy Department will accom- 
The principle one, 
of course, is that of scouting over the 
vast expanses of the oceans. 

Those acquainted with operations at 


liability and a long cruising range. The 
airplane with only one or two engines 
and a few hours of fuel is obviously 
greatly restricted and limited in its 
| operation and must *estrain itself within 


smokers’ articles, olive oil, cherries, 
tomatoes, confectionery, infants’ wear, 
matches, and blown-glass_ tableware. 
Work on these investigations is at pres- 
ent in progress, it was stated. 

Investigation into ad valorem rates 
and production of petroleum, both re-| 
quested in the new tariff act, also is in 
progress, it was pointed out. 

Reports from these investigations will 
be submitted as soon as research is 
completed and public hearings have! 
been held, it was said on behalf of the 
Commission. No definite dates for pub- 
lie hearings have yet been set. 

Applications recently received by the 
Commission from private concerns re- 
questing investigations include requests 
for inquiries into men’s and boys’ woolen 
clothing, organs, smokers’ articles, in- 
candescent lamps, pigskin leathers, tulip 


of turn around, built up the efficiency of 
its crews and shore personnel, and intro- 
duced improved methods throughout its 
traffic and operating departments. As a 
result, five more vessels were subse- 
quently purchased from the Shipping 
Board, while 15 others were chartered for 
additional voyages to handle overflow 
traffic. 

Today the line is one of the largest 
operators of American-flag tonnage. Its 
mai! contracts will eventually call for a 
total of eight new ships, of which the 
one launched today is the first. 

As we see these fine new ships taking 
their place in the privately-owned mer- 
chant marine, we realize that Congress, 
by making it possible for our citizens to 
build modern vessels in American yards, 
has indeed rendered a great and lasting 
service to American shipping. We also 








bulbs, and dried eggs, records of the 
Commission reveal. 


realize that unless our exporters, im- 
porters and travelers patronize these 


as Bermuda is primarily a resort, and 
has had a steady increase in the number 
of tourists since 1919, when the total 





ships, the plans which Congress’ has so 
carefully made to strengthen our Mer- 
cant Marine, and which the Shipping 
Board and Post Office Departments are 
doing their best to carry out, will in 
the end prove unavailing. However, as 
soon as we are able to furnish service 
equal to or better than that furnished by 
our foreign competitors—and these new 
ships will do much to place us in that 
position—it seems reasonable to believe 
that we will get the active support of 
American shippers. The battle will then 
have been won. 

We of the Shipping Board sincerely 
trust that the future problems of the Ex- 
port Steamship Corporation will be met 
with the same courage and: energy that 
have marked its progress in the past. 


month were about 6 per cent, private 
settlements 26 per cent, bankruptcies, 19 
‘per cent higher than during June last 
year, while the amount of liabilities de- 
creased, in spite of the larger number 
of insolvencies, by about 6 per cent. This 
is due to the fact that mostly smaller 
firms were affected by the insolvencies 
during the month just passed. . 

The low prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts, particularly cereals, and the sink- 
ing téndency of prices in general, to- 
gether with scarcity of capital, inavaila- 
bility of long-term foreign loans, and 
difficult credit conditions continue to be 
the factors mainly responsible for the 
high number of insolvencies. The buy- 
ing power of the population continues to 
be low, the taxation is considered heavy, 
and collections remain difficult. There 
is a growing tendency among dealers not 
to take up sight and time drafts, which 
in the past was but exceptional. 
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| reasonable distance of surface vessels to 
afford a base. 
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(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 


evenues and Expenses 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


Great Saving Anticipated 

“The great saving is in the increased 
number of plazes we can carry and op- 
erate,” Armiral Moffett said on that oc- 
casion. “The ‘Saratoga’ and the ‘Lex- 
ington’ will carry very few planes moge 
than the smaller carrier.” 

Without allowing for the increased 
ratio of carrying capacity, it was pointed 
out at the Bureau, the five 13,800-ton . 
carriers which can be built under the 
treaty terms would accommodate at least 
250 planes, judging from experience with 
the two present plane carriers. The 
higher efficiency ratio may mean that 
these five carriers could be equipped with 
as many as 500 pianes, it was said. 

Purchases for Replacements 

Crash wastage and decommissioning of 
planes because they have become obso- 
lete, it was learned from the Bureau, 
requires that more planes be bought 
than will be needed at the end of the 

j construction period. This fact occasioned 
; the authorization of 1,614 planes in the 
| present building program, which was in- 
; tended to supply at its conclusion only 








Z lin” “ ig : 0 n | 1,000 useful planes. Two-thirds of such 
eppelin” and the “R-100” in size and| ‘The rigid airships may cruise for days | June Six months June Six months June Six months a number will be in actual use, accorde 
carrying capacity and will be the larg- land days and for thousands of miles af- | ; 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 jing to the Bureau, and the other one- 
est lighter-than-air ships in the world, | fording, through radio communication, | Freight revenue ...... ++++ 1,538,620 1,606,947 9,504,643 9,338,009| 4,627,587 5,216,008 28,552,501 30,975,753) 8,117,791 9,369,090 52,425,344 59,370,998 | third will be kept in reserve. 
The estimated life of the dirigibles is Set! information of inestimable value to our | Passenger revenue ........ 316,305 384,762 1,628,438 2,012,203 750,938° 958,692 4,447,406 5,238,107) 1,487,618 1,717,859 7,555,598 8,785,767 | Admiral Moffett, in a speech at Bay 
at 8 to 10 years. | fleet. Probably the greatest essential in| Total oper. rev........... » 2,021,289 2,187,065 12,097,365 12,404,093| 5,844,701 7,103,638 36,031,359 40,194,527 | 10,897,419 12,475,796 67,646,990 76,227,002 | City, Mich., July 29, advocated building 
|naval warfare is a means of scouting, | Maintenance of way....... 358,083 343,431 1,724,025 — 1,684,257 844,863 1,006,844 4,580,278 5,333,083) 1,924,136 2,648,485 9,355,931 10,585,014 |up to treaty limits, declaring: “I know 
Radio. in China and the rigid airship affords this is an | Maintenance of equipment. . 392,086 406,557 2,391,598 2,345,814) 1,111,249 1,627,279 6,995,266 8,358,173) 1,716,181 1,991,749 10,314,553 11,890,043 of no better investment for the United 
7 - .__ | incomparable manner. Transportation expenses... 816,387 863,380 5,244,557 5,598,961] 1,993,322 2,216,744 12,840,465 13,558,260) 3,623,544 4,057,834 23,601,027 25,463,628| States—the expendiure of $990,000,000 
The only private radio broadcasting | Granted reasonably good visibility it | Total expenses incl. other... 1,703,626 1,747,998 10,182,145 10,418,950) 4,282,191 5,128,357 26,400,091 29,203,284 | 8,067,145 9,556,002 48,022,822 52,421,105| for building to the treaty Navy.” 
station in North China is operated by|can scout over 20 times the surface of | Net from railroad......... 317,613 439,067 1,915,220 1,985,143}, 1,562,510 1,975,281 9,631,268 10,991,243) 2,830,274 2,919,794 19,624,168 23,805,897| The Chief of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
the principal radio dealer of the district | the sea that can be covered by the ordi- |Taxes .......-eseeeeeeeee 104,492 104,152 635,976 639,643 I" 359,371 444,001 2,024,213 2,448,017 870,052 1,087,736 5,532,604 6,488,961) tics explained Aug. 5 that there are not 
who uses it to advertise his product. The} nary cruiser. Uncollectible ry. rev., ete 339 139 1,931 1,491 979 924 5,472 6,409 2,409 1,514 19,032 11,041} enough planes available at present to 
two government stations are conducted; The other purpose of these ships is|Net after taxes, etc....... 212,782 334,786 1,277,313 1,344,009! 1,202,160, 1,530,356 7,601,583 8,536,817 1,957,813 1,830,544 14,072,532 17,305,895 | equip any more carriers or ships of the 
largely for disseminating propaganda|to afford a super-carrier for airplanes. | Net after rents.......... ° 152,265 288,191 840,380 994,574| 1,175,817 1,539,299 7,628,240 8,974,807| 1,728,806 1,564,466 12,663,228 16,034,348) fleet. “If any more ships are built 
rather than for entertainment. (United| Each rigid airship is capable of carry-| Aver. miles operated....... 1,746.53 1,746.53 1,746.53 1,746.53 | 5,307.23 5,315.40 5,307.23 5,315.40 | 9,325.05 9,374.67 9,340.82 9,374.61 | carry planes, more planes will be nee 
States Department of Commerce.) jing within its hold five or six airplanes ' Operating ratio .....s+ees 84.3 79.9 84,2 84.0 73.3 72.2 73.3 72.7 74.0 76.6 71.0 68.8 | to equip them,” he said. r 
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U.S. Treasury |Special Session of Legislature | Changes in Status 
Statement Will be Called in New Jersey 


Aug. 2 
Made Public Aug. 5 : 






—of— 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the State Banks 
following: '- 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 











'Measure to Be Considered Would Permit Municipalities to, 


tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing Receipts Alabama: D. F. Green, Superintendent of 

with the conversion of foreign currency Customs receipts $1,557,123.69 af ebt Limit in Emergencies Hanks: Was d: 

; n s : W Sake, . $1,557,123.69 § anks, s announced: 

for the purpose of the assessment and Internal-revenue receipts: | Exceed Author ized D ; = . | Citizens S Bank, Vincent, closed. 
———— collection of duties upon merchandise ———————— Income tax itizens State ’ ’ 


; : Ae teens 216,455.72 
imported into the United States. we have Miscellaneous interna] 


Governor Larson Explains | 








i i i + Peoples Savings Bank, Clanton, charter 
Seasonal Depression More en ee ee ek ante Every Institution in State, revenue ..............  1,700,252.65 | extended for 20 years. 
: | ee eee ee ee oe ; = + Miscellaneous receipts .._ 244/09: ., a 5 ee aed 
Pronounced Than in Re-) market at noon today for cable transfers Except Savings ee  ciag eae State of New Jersey: Trenton, Aug. 5 California: Will C. Wood, Superintendent 


; i of Banks, s announced: 
payable in the foreign currencies are as ¢ ha 




















money of the general fund and 100 of 


case that I know of have I designated 











The Grundy Bank, Mor- 


; + rs - Qajs , Total ordinary receipts $3,717,924.16 “ore 9 "s as an-|jing act be amended to give the State ank of ica of California, Los An- 
cent Years, Federal Re- an reir’ : 14.1111 vate Banks, Said to Have Balance previous day . 2 1977644'398.76 Governor Morgan aH Larson "yo z mre : ra Beth Fe 7 fl r to pa adie chauaen’ teal of branch “859 Z 
Austria “(s Z) cree eeeveacs tii x eae ea he will call a special session Highway Commission the power to ss | SS*<* , rath St 
S 7 iew 7S PSMUM (HEIGR)  .. 65 wii ewsdes 13.998 Jar ays 1 = | nounced that awe 3 : 1” from 900 to 815 West» Seven reet, 
serve Review Says pulanvia ‘Gaet BRS foes ; Part of General Func Total re . s+... $191,862,322.92 lof the Legislature for early September | upon the need of improvements desired | Los Angeles. 
ee Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ ee i. ee ae Expenditures tay at upon a measure that would permit , by a municipality, but Governor Larson Illinois: Osear Nelson, State Auditor, has 
‘ . . Denmark (krone) ..........5-- 2 State of New York: /| Gg 4 ures 7 PY, : an believes the he bill as it stands should | announced: 
Continued from Page 1.] . : ae State of Ne > | General expenditures $4,793,419.32 alt tt xceed their authorized | believes that the bill as it stands shoul co ; 

: t A PRE S S : ly England (pound) ..........e.+. 487.2260 Albany, Aug. 5. Interest on public debt er 38'645.47 municipalities to exceec ; i he sanned Permit issued: Bowen State Bank, Bowen, 
tinued to show weakness, although lately! Finiand (markka) ..........-. 9.5175 ies wee | Memes Oo ceacets 30928702 | debt limits under certain emergency con-|be passed. capital, $25,000; Fairbury State Bank, Fair- 
some strength has been shown in quo-| France (franc) .........+.005. Designation of approximately 420, Dinania Canat CED 3197.97 | ditions ' “The bill was drafted by the Tax Sur- bury, capital, $80,000. 
tations for wool fibers. ee Coen) easaaes banks. in this State as depositories for Operations in special ac- ’ Seach ot ent is desired, he explained, by | vey Commission,” said the Governor Charters issued: Divernon State Bank of 

. +s . . reece POGRINE): 6 fo sd sacar evs : ne ch i es 5 ee SIE ee : : - ain : E a a : oF O00: Tink 
Productive activity of the nee eA Hungary (pengo) general fund money now makes avail- Adjusted yarvibe. cottlnenes 1,714,212.69 Bergen County ‘municipalities to enable} «ang the Commission knows its business ee. mgr ee ce 
syallv has li i nes to ee oe RS ee : ie Ne ils : sted service certificate : i @ ny s et " : America rust & 5 8 Wi 
generally has ee “ Ro Italy (lira) Pena. Kaasaen able to every bank in the State except fund ee r 10,892.41 local road and utility improvements be well. When the State has experts on) cupital, $750,000: Union Trust Company, 
the lowest level this year. © ouvp Netherlands (guildez me anks and priv: aia 0 eee she ; rae ee ening of the new Fort Lee-|. ae THidcie. aunieak Som U00 
of creamery products, which customarily} Norway (krone savings banks and private banks, some a aad retirement fore the op b i, ae the Hudson) its commissions who know their work I Chicago, capital, $200,000. 
creé or) Ss, L ae : Norway PONE) wpe vceeccvevece a a ‘ “he ° fun me baked ake 2 ro ger ae | NT . Tork ri e across . ‘ s hehe ak a ° . st S 
reaéhes a high peak in midsummer, Poland (zloty) ............ State funds. Announcement to this ef- feveutment of trust fund: isasis.80 pale = -* believe it is sound to rely on their judg- gS eek ee eee ae $2002 
° . : aon - i st n 5 s 94,658.83 rer. . . ' : a rst, 3150, <00,- 
seems to have dropped in June, as indi- Portugal (escudo) .........45 4.0160 fect was made by Thomas M. Lynch, — ——- ar - ble to legislative leaders, the ment. I think the bill should be passed 000; Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
cated by the takings of milk and cream Rumania me Commissioner of Taxation and Finance, Total ordinary expendi If agreea seapered), he said. to issue |@8 the Commission drafted it. from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, 

Por < Ponturi nrYnoses Spain POGUES)» 6s s-dyara6 ns erdie ey | = PL aye a ¥ expenat- cavearner is \ s i ss = ; 2 pe, : ° : 7 
for manufacturing purposes. In the ate : eae - July 31. In making the announcement WAESE easirersesccs $3,735,540.92 oe ol the session on Sept. 8.) In addition to the meeting of the Leg-| Closed: Green Valley Bank, Green Val- 
first three weeks of July, there was a Switzerland (franc) ......... he declared that the designation of this | Other public debt expendi- Is — That d te not be convenient, some |/islature as a whole scheduled for Nov. ley; Gilman State & Savings Bank, Gil- 
decline in the output of ice cream and Yugoslavia (dinar) .......... number of banks by him marked the suc CUFES «over e sessions Should t eS - ‘S ent. 5 and 15 will be | 18, the Senate will meet in special ses- | man; State Bank of Warren, Warren; Da- 
condensed milk. Activity of local sugar) Hong Kong (dollar) ......... cessful culmination of the policy in-| Halance today ee ee ai e Geren sion on Sept. 29 to receive a report by | kota State Bank, Dakota; Dahlgren State 
refineries followed the usual declining § China (Shanghai tael) augurated over a year ago when he be- , — |selected, declared the G . ... the Judiciary Committee on charges of | Bank, Dahlgren; Central Oak Park State 
trend in June; the national per capita! China (Mexican dollar) gan to make state-wide distribution of | AA chia yevaeitin $191,362,322.92 A bill which would allow bond limit unethical conduct against Senator Ralph | Bank, Oak Park; Binga State Bank, Chi- 
consumption of sugar is estimated to | China (Yuan dollar) general fund money and thus departed | ~~~ | excseses under pee sone mae o-. W. Chandless, of Bergen County. Sena- aay id , Bank & Trust C 
have been nearly 5 per cent smaller in, India (rupee) from the previous custom of concen- fered at a special session of the Legisla- " Chandiess is accuse r receiving ‘iquidated: First Bank & Trust Com- 

y 5 es iz : S a _ ets gf es ered at p r ae tor Chandless is accused of receiving Ree ; cone ee ; 
the first half of this year than last. — i theese trating such deposits in the banks of - —_ —_ banks should not have ture on July 1. It. met with oposition |, o¢ $10,000 for his aid in obtaining a Bank eee eie. se Linesten ee 
Production of Cigars Geauia (deltay . the larger cities. He declared that, in| State deposits. If we are to help the | jecause of a provision giving the State $200,000 deposit of State funds for the on . Ct ae oe 
- . ane yika : so . . ° ° e seins 20, : ’ ‘ re ; : 1gs ¢ . . , 
: ; : chi 3 his opinion, such action at this time was farmer or the small merchant or wage | Co issioner of Municipal Accounts |yittle Ferry Nation 3ank, of Lodi Genoa; Divernon State Bank, through Di- 

> . ‘s and hep. to-|. COBR (HERO) 05. § ce cessvavese cas I nt or ge | Commis ; uittle err) a Genoa; Divernor ‘ & 
Production of cigars and other se . Mexico (peso) . particularly he!pful in view of the busi-| earner it can be done in this way, for| power to pass upon the merits of the Township. The money was used by the | vernon State Bank of Divernon; Home 

cs : : ao ceearias err WENO) chad ases Sesws ; r s way, : ate ; : . : | 
vacco products was in excess of the May! ao entina (peso, gold) 5 ness depression, unemployment and need ' jt makes available more money with|expenditures proposed by a municipality pank to purchase a theretofore unmar-| Bank & Trust Company, Chicago, through 
Brolume by : oe — —— Brazil (milreis) .............. 10.3112 for financial aid to fe YS. which to finance the gathering a mar-|and the session adjourned to meet On|)etable issue of township sewer bonds. | United Aneto Se & ie bie eee 
than was to be expected, an he present! Chile (peso) 12.0931 I } ] l ibuti f § : g4 s 2 . ‘ther consideration of the) « Cc loka ; itted r - | Superior State Bank and ublic State 
. : : : ae : ae n this latest disti State | keting of crops, the purchase roods |July 8 for further con: : Senator Chandless has admitted receiv- ; 3UP* S aviet ata ‘ Ss Soe 
ate re s at a higher rate ay (peae : h th atest distribution of eting crops, purchase of goods | July : ae i : : : Bank, both of Chicago, through State Sav- 
i. in aaa ine ae hig F Scoot. ieee ode ne ;money over $10,950,000 will go out to or the buildiug of a home bill. At that a So oe ing $10,000, but claims that it was for maak Bank &@ Prout Commun” 
an j s > years. lombia (peso ¢ 3 a eo i ae a a a se e 5 7 ° >» early orning hours of Jucy ¥Y, | capyj es ne 0 :e] + r oO a : ss ‘ a .* a 
Se : = wellesustained de-| Bar silver aor hes 34.5000 (‘the banks in amounts ranging from $1,- “We have endeavored to equalize de- | into the early oan “all lacking | Services as, counsel to the sewer con Trost certifientes erecd: ee 
n response to a well-susvained | ee eee a ee = 500 to $500,000. There are about 115 posits so far as is possible and in no|the necessary votes were stil Jacking | tractors. The Supreme Court is now in-| cavings Bank & Trust Company, Chicago; 
Boe a y a 7 ints oa The e¢ 1é banks that have not previously had a ae a ee land adjournment was voted until Nov. | vestigating the township affairs and has County National 
ive and prices are fairly steady. to Rr a (' r 
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Missouri 


18. The session at that time is scheduled 











- 4 } . : ‘ : j ep anes > OF c A . placed Chandless under arrest, from. yis. 

hide market, on the other hand, is quiet this group are located in rural districts. pgp ge ce a “ o 1 . 25 Der to deai with a proposed reorganization | which he obtained release under a habeas Trust certificates canceled: Mid-Conti- 
and prices show weakness, Business in ~) a Previous to this about Sb banks Were a A - = Se eiray a and surplus of the State government. corpus, for failure to produce records of | nent Trust. Company, Evanston; Cairo Na. 
en, ens be ee ee State Bank Securities added to the list of depositories during ; lati a os ae oe or It has been suggested that the bond- ‘his bank account. tional Bank, Cairo. 

season. Local tanners continue to op- - . the past year and a half, making about | @Uatons- : y ea = 
erate at a level which was increased 200 in all to be added during Commis- 

slightly between May and June. But} — : = , : 


the daily output of boots and shoes was 
smaller in June than in May by a notice- 
ably larger amount than is usual at that 
time, and the rate of midsummer pro- 
duction reached the lowest point since 
1926. | 


Further decline is reported in the activ- 


ity of paper and wood pulp mills in con- f 0 ' joint designation of general fund depos- & * 

trast to former trends at this season, : Jefferson City, Aug. 5. itories by the Commissioner of Taxa- 

and the present rate is estimated to be A recheck of securities pledged by tion and Finance and the State Comp- aramo 

ttte lowest since July, 1924. Curtailment State depository banks to determine troller. The latter has approved this 


of activity in printing and publishing 
_ has continued without interrup- 
tion since March. 
Lumber Indusiry Improved 

Some improvement in operation has 
taken place in the lumber industry and 
planing mills, but the extent of the gain 
in June was not quite up to expectations 
and the level of activity remains consid- 
erably lower than in any month of the 
last seven years. The daily output of 
cement turned downward instead of con- 


tinuing upward in accordance with past |gone so far in their insinuations as to it has been felt there should be wider THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THECITY OF NEW YORK, Trustee, : | 
experience which shows that June is!suggest that a careful examination of distribution. This general fund money - alin - | 
usually the highest month in point of |the securities in his possession should is currency collected by the State in Sinb 5 ; » each year, beginning in 1931, sufficient to retire on the next interest payment date, $750,000 principal amount | 
production. The volume of output thus|be made. taxes, but which the State is not yet Sinking fund, payable June 1 tn 6 sliced to ‘the purc hase of bonds tf obtainable at or below 100% and accrued interest, or, to the extent 
was the lowest for that month since In granting the request, Governor ready to spend. Until it is spent it of bonds per enum, te — tion by lot at such price; the Corporation to have the right to tender bonds in lieu of cash. | 
1923. Shipments also declined, but | Caulfield issued a statement, which fol-| should be placed where it can do the! not so obtainable, by redemp E ‘ anill the sadesinable sodahan {3h on he sink 1, at the opti of the | 
Stocks showed a slight accumulation at |lows in full text: most good and help the credit situation | Entire issue of bonds outstanding, but not part eed, ae ica’ iad oe? incl we 7 on id yeas test: a f afi . 
the end of the month. The demand for, “Under the statutes relating to de-| for the largest number of people. | Corporation upon any interest payment date on thirty days’ prior notice, up to and including February 1, O, GF We/2/o an 


brick and slate is only fair, though it 
compares well with the previous month. 
Brick yards report some let-down, while | 
slate plants show practically no change 
‘in operations. Stocks of both are some- 
what heavy and larger than on the same 


Governor Says Purpose Is to 
- Determine If Collateral Is 
Actually Deposited 


State of Missouri: 


whether they actually are on deposit in 
the State Treasurer’s office will be made 
immediately by Governor Caulfield and 
Attorney General Sharfel, it has been an- 
nounced at the Chief Executive’s offices. 

The check was requested by State 
Treasurer Larry Brunk in a letter to the 
Governor in which he stated newspaper 
criticisms have causeu the citizens to get 
an erroneous impression about his De- 
partment. He charged further in his 


{letter that metropolitan newspapers have 


posits of State funds in various barks 
of the State, the Attorney General, the 
State Treasurer and the Governor are 
required, from time to time, to examine 
the collateral held by the State Treas- 


sioner Lynch’s tenure of office. In addi- | 
tion he ha: designated not less than’300 
rural banks for increased deposits on 
this latest list. In all there are about 
900 banks in the State. 


State Comptroller Approves List | 
The State finance law provides for the 


latest list of the Tax Department head 
and there remains only the formality of 
filing bonds or securities by the banks. 
Only unmatured bonds of the State of 
New York or surety company bonds are 
accepted and if the latter is selected the 
banks have the privilege of selecting 
any bonding company authorized to do 
business in the State, | 

“State have been eagerly 
sought by banks,” stated Commissioner 
Lynch in making the announcement, “and . 





deposits 


“In view of the business depresssion 
and the unemployment situation we were | 
most anxious to help as many financial 
institutions and in@ividuals as_ possible | 
and aid the banks in carrying their cus- | 





$15,000,000 


Twenty-Year 52% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
Due August 1, 1950. 


i ion for any tax other than Federal Income Taxes exceeding 2% per annum. Provision will be 
Interest payable without cs holders of any of the bonds in such states, for Pennsylvania 4 mills tax and | 


made to rei 


Massachusetts income tax not exceeding 6% per annum. 


Coupon bonds in $1,000 denomination, registerable as to principal. Interest payable February 1 and August 1. 








accrued interest and thereafter at their princ 
between the 


he 
For further information regarding thé 
Adolph Zukor, Esq., President, Paramount Publix Corporation, 








ipal amount and accrued interest plus a premium of 12% 
redemption date and the date of maturity, 


for each six months 


———— 





Company and this issue of Bonds, reference is made to a letter dated August 4, 1930 from 
copies of which may be oblained from the undersigned and from which the 


| 

eee urer, for the purpose of determining | tomers through this period. | following is quoted: . EOU ' tof 

(ate last year. thether » snouvitios dco 7, tian Aen re a8 | “ as > . ati as changed i ITY: The present market value of the share capital o 

4 Freight Shipments Decline a Cee ee _ Agricultural Relief BUSINESS: The Dene = me eT acuueatiod to its ry ( rpiaation rie as of June 28, 1930, excluding 
Shipments of commodities by railroad and whether records of the State Wicca: “Also, this administration embarked recently from Paramount Famous 1-as5k) 














is the producing, distribut- 


shares as to which there are outstanding certain repurchase 


: é ; : : : ; a 2 os rese ‘tle rincipd iness ’ 
freight in this section declined about! yer conform to the records of the banks, | UPOn @ policy of agricultural relief and fn y ae — io ncos ges atl films and it is also engaged agreements as shown on the balance sheet, amounts to over 
6 per cent between May and June and “In January of this year, the Governor | it W@*.in line with this policy that we a. ee uibiting of motion | s. It is one of the pioneer com- $170,000,000. Dividends are being paid on the stock at the 
early reports for the first part of July|, fet ee ee ee __ began to add to the list of State deposi- | other amusement enterprises. » and one ot the leading annual rate of $4 per share. 
. ss © |and Attorney General made, with the as- E : panies of the motion picture industry and on¢ § | 
also show a further decrease. This fall- sistance of an expert employed by the tories many banks that had heretofore conneiaie ie ieee 
. - : s Siste € > y 1e ‘ ¢ 1 . ) q sk > ~ . . 
ing off in total loadings since May has Governor for that purpose, a celetelnn: held no State funds. The Comptroller ee “ page the Corporation who have built up PROVISIONS OF ISSUE: ‘The Bonds will be the direct 
been due largely to a smaller volume sive examination of the character and has agreed with me on these designa- ie ha peer o oa eption, continue to control its affairs obligations of the Corporation and will be issued under an 
e aogal chs sos 3 sanalia chs oe . . € - ang : ‘ ° 5 Sines m its c on, : 1 > 2 g al reng 5 
of coal, merchandise, and miscellaneous} yajye of securities deposited with the! tions and thus State money is spread to! and are cee ce large ae of its stock. Indenture, which, among other things, will contain covenants 
commodities. Comparisons with last state Treasurer In many instances ¢Very corner of the State NOUR EES 9 5B ; by the Corporation, in substance, and as shall be more fully 
: - ole ast . I é Ste ag . 6 . " . necnance . , aa 
~year, when freight car loadings were! hanks were required to withdraw se- “There is no reason I can see why} PURPOSE OF ISSUE: The Corporation, in pursuance Of — sdcfined in the Indenture, that so long as any of the bonds are 
at an unusually high level, are adverse, curities that were depreciated in value en Its policy of gradual expansion as samected 19, ie ‘bail co outstanding | 
since in the first half of this year ship- a - . i € i He yy its investment in land, build'ngs, : 
: : or were otherwise unsatisfactory, and . ° . ° ° arnings, has largely added to its ye em aeace he rpo ) > any dividends me ths 
ments dropped about 10 per cent in the ‘aniace the 4 eee os uliding’ Societies leases a < nt. in subsidiary and affiliated companies, I. the Corporation will not pay any dividends, other than 
: to replace them with collateral that had ‘ t= * S and equipment, s , 926 March 29, 1930 dividends payable in common stock, (1) except out of net 
total and more than 9 per cent in the!  yeady market value Aadisional: acu < and in inventories. From January 1, 1929 to March of, | 0 Jou, Pay : ? 
é } c alue, é s - S. 


movement of merchandise and miscella- 
neous goods, which are made up largely 


ities amounting to approximately $500,- 


Gain in California 


less than $66,500,000, of 


these 
common stock, 


investments increased by not 


income arising after December n 
the consolidated earnings (after adequate depreciation) of the 


29, 1929 


and (2) unless either 


} : : a . , issues of 
aa 000 were posted by the depository bank: which $32,000,000 was provided by 1s: Se > hale . c rat ; s subs es ere rolle 
of manufactured commodities. In com-| and as ; result the ¢ : liti a pate. —— $14,000,000 through financing by subsidiaries and the balance OTP OPSTIOD and its sub or ; ee ae controlled oy 
ee ith the frat ei = »| & as < suit the condition of the , 5 Corporation purchased the 85% or more of voting stock) applicable to interest, for the 
parison wit the first six months of collateral securing the Recently, the ory 


1928, railroad shipments in the aggre- 


State 


deposits 
has been materially improved. 


Loan Associations Announce 





irom other sources. 


M. E. Comerford holdings, comprising sixty-one theatres in 


last preceding fiscal year of the Corporation, or the average of 


gate were about 5 per cent smaller,| «phe state Fund Board now proposes 25 Per Cent Greater Assets Pennsylvania, New York and Rhode Island. The 0 te this so Turco es ibe at oe pol ee 
reflecting less favorable business con-| tg make an additional check of the yo ws ; on weney of bonds is being sold to provide the necessary nents = _ interest cancer af the Corporation ‘and its subsidiaries, and 
ditions this year than in either of the entities pledged ann Stake Aanouite “This ° acquisition and to reimburse the Corporation, Te Fase (3) unless atlay payment eae Algi ted ds i 
past two years, and an increasing tend- fa fe be ead tie Tequest pes an. a State of Californie: Previous capital expenditures. The Corporation has ~ 7 " : ; 
¢ency to transport goods by truck, par-|Treasurer, who desires = wusieaasia : f Sacramento, Aug debt other than $1,000,000 incurred in connection with the (a) the consolidated current and working assets of the 
ticularly for the shorter hauls. ; : er SESAUON: 4 a, 


The dollar volume of sales by whole- 
sale dealers and jobbers of this district 
declined between May and June by a 
slightly smaller amount than is usual. 


the collateral by the Governor and At- 
torney General.” 


Changes in Status 








A general strengthening of building 
and loan associations is evident from an 
analysis of the returns now practically 
completed from the called report of con- 


above mentioned purchase which will be repaid from the pro 


ceeds of this issue. 


ASSETS: The consolidated balance sheet as of March 29, 19,30, 


certified by Messrs, Price, Waterhouse & Co., shows that as of 


Corporation and its subsidiaries shall be at least -twice the 
consolidated current liabilities of the Corporation and its sub- 


diaries 


} 
(Db) 


> and 


the consolidated tangible assets of the Corporation and 


We Malt af aie ay re s angible assets of the Corpora its subsidiaries shall be at least one and one-half t *s the 
Reduced sales of shoes, drugs, dry Gition ot Centorna Being — loan rn date the consolidated mee tengib’s 000,000 ' ,; consolidated indebtedness of the ¢ orporation and ce a 
goods, hardware, and ee offset eeee —of— tage ra b . a aoeaa C "C. fon and its subsidiaries were © . , sidiaries: and 
4 ainn i lartrias am = ing z por o Governor C. C. : ji ry 
sonal oo ee electrical Pepe a ° Young by Charles A. Whitmore, State | INVENTORIES: The greater portion of the was aca = : 
ceries, and jewelry. In the early part N t 1 B k oung 0; é ’ the Corporation is composed of negative and positive films Il. the Corporation will not create or permit to be created 
of July, there were further decreases a 10ona an S Building and Loan Commissioner. ham = i 2 is finished it is carried on the books at actual any Mortgage or other lien upon any of its properties or assets, 
as is to be expected for that month. “This improvement,” says the Com- cont siatataes 95% on the average is written off within except purchase money mortgages or liens, or liens or mort- 
Sales Show Decrease Changes in the status of national] |™issioner, “has been made in the face of twelve monthe alter its release date, and no later than two zuges on single pieces of real estate, the proceeds of which 
In comparison with a year ago, sales) banks were announced Aug. 5 by the rather unusual financial conditions vears after the release date such entire cost is written down to are to be used for the improvement of such real estate, or mort- 
in the aggregate were nearly 11 per Comptroller of Currency as follows: through which not only this State but | $1, although the picture has a real value constituting a per- gages ov liens to refund such purchase money or improvement 
cent smaller. All lines except drugs Waluntacy Tiauidatione- : the entire world is passing at the present | ; s ? 


had a smaller volume of business, de- 











manent asset. 


mortmayes, 


or liens, unless effective provision be made that all 


| f ( The Citizens National Bank of Grinnell,|time. Comparative figures with previous | Se a . ‘ all ate the bonds then outstanding shall be secured by such mortgage 

clines ranging from 2.5 per cent, 1N| Iowa; capital, $75,000; effective July * reports permit some interesting and en-; EARNINGS: The Corporation s record o contoteten ean: or lien upon a parity with the obligations secured by om 
groceries to 35.0 per cent in electrical 1930. Liquidating committee, Edmund M.|couraging deductions. Among the out- | Ns since 1925*, after depreciation and interest an sa mortgage or lien; and 

supplies. In the first half of this year,| Vittum, G. 0. Woltand and Carl E. Child. | standing accomplishments is a 100 per Federal taxes, is as follows: 

the dollar volume of sales likewise was ss ay bar peweshiale County Na-) cent improvement in liquidity during the| 1925...... eaneecetransnene $ 6,418,053.85 I11. neither the Corporation nor any of its subsidiaries will 
uniformly smaller, declines varying The Tescles Slaticeet Renk of Elizabeth last year, a 27's per cent increase in 1926. soneed wan ‘ ater create or issue of assume or guarantee any bonds, notes or | 
-from 1 per cent in drugs to nearly 25). J.; capital, $300,000: effective Aug. 4./ assets and a 19 per cent increase in 1927 65000 socecccesess pry other evidences of indebtedness maturing more than one year 
per cent in jewelry. This reduction Mm! 1930. Liquidating agent, Dennis F. Col. |funds invested in building and loan cer- | OZ... cccccceccesses® ° 9,329,592. after the dates of their issue, assumption. or guarantee, unless | 
»sollar — Ofek ~~ partis = somes oie. Succeeded by the Peoples Banking | tificates and shares. Few financial insti- | 1929....ccccccccessrreerr® 17,537,447.31 thereafter 

prices, ne omcial index of wholesale! & Trust Company, Elizabeth, N. J tutions is State are able to atc —— : 725.45 | 
waces shows a steady decline since last Consolidations: at a Sate “APS Bete ‘to: mater * The one soginde af AgeTeEstS Sie to 65% (1) the consolidated tangible assets of the Corporation and 

year and in June reached 86.8 per cent The Red Lion First National Bank. Red : Syd at . 6 not consolidated. its subsidiaries shall be at least one and one-half times the | 
of the 1926 average, showing a drop Lion, Pa., capital, $125,000, and Red Lion Liquidity Increased ; 92 . e the largest in the histors consolidated indebtedness oi the corporation and its sub- 

of about 10 per cent since June, 1929. Trust Company, Red Lion, Pa., capital, The statement continues: * rhe earnings for 1929, which were © rer 1928 of about sidiaries; and 

Inventories held by dealers in dry | 9171000. Consolidated today under act of “The total assets of California asso- ggette Corporation, showed an increase ‘idet ble incre i 
! . 3 . ? ) S § onde e g 917 ing : 8% , C S d ° ras 

goods, electrical supplies, groceries, ander ‘the charter nt mend pee 25, 1917, | ciations on Dec. 31, 1929, were $477,- : “and reflected the benefits o! een (2) either the consolidated earnings (after adequate depre- 

jewelry and paper were larger at the! tional Bank, No. 5184, and under the cor- | 229,000, on Mar. 31, 1930, $500,988,000 | a Doreten py hpeeencnage the six months ended June 28, ciation) of the Corporation and its subsidiaries applicable to 

2nd of June than on the corresponding| porate title of “First National Bank & .and on June 30, 1930, $512,000,000. The 1930 . consolidated IRCOMS eat and before Federal taxes, interest for the last preceding fiscal year of the Corporation, 

jay of the previous month, but in the; Trust Company of Red Lion,” with capital | percentage of increase for the first quar- | gD ned meres 100-000 The figures for the second or the average of such consolidated earnings for the last 

najority of instances they were smailer | Steck of $225,000 ter of the year was a little under 5 per on ,aPBroximately “ “ a amount, are subject to final three preceding fiscal years of the Corporation, shall be at 

shan on the same date last year. Pe Se pe Sear , ; cent, for the quarter just ended was a| oa er, included in the abovy least twice the consolidated interest charges of.the Corpora- 

Daily retail sales in the four lines, | lishments fe off nearly 5 per cent in the trife over 2 audit. 


ncluding department, apparel, shoe and 
credit stores, dropped between May and 
June by a somewhat larger amount than! 


month and were almost 6 per cent 
smaller than at the end of June, 1929. 
This reduction in inventories from a year 


per cent and for the year 
27.6 per cent. 


“The cash position of associations, 


mn” 


Interest on the outstanding funded debt of the Corporati: 
including the present issue, will require $1,671,300 per annum, 
decreasing annually through sinking fund operations by $89,250 


tiop and its subsidiaries, 


Application will be made in due course to list these bonds 


1 at i he rati ’ curre assets over on the New York Stock Exchange.” 
was to be seasonally expected. This | #&° Was due to the smaller supply of that 1s, the ratio of current assets over per annum. 
lecline is attributable principally to | goods on hand in department and credit | Current liabilities, remained for the ea ak Tee 


smaller sales by department, credit, and , 
women’s apparel stores. Early reports 
tovering the first fortnight of July in- 
licate that retail business varies from | 
‘air to poor, and further declines in! 
sales were rather widespread. Price re-| 


stores. The rate of turnover declined 
slightly since June, 1929, but in the first 
half of the year it remained practically 
the same as in the corresponding period 
last year. 

Sales of new passenger automobiles as 


quarter about the same, 3.4 to 1, but the 
improvement in this regard over June | 
a year ago 100 per cent, a remark- 
ably fine showing and a gratifying in- |} 
crease in association liquidity. 

“During the quarter just closing there 
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securred in department, shoe and credit 
itores. Sales in the first six months of | 


his year were about 5 per cent smaller | 





per cent smaller than in the same period 
last year but almost 5 per cent larger 
than in 1928. 


on June 30, $455,662,000, or an increase 
of $12,787,000. The increase for the six 


months from Dec. 81, 1929, to June 30, 





funds for bonds allotted, which temporary 
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n last. ; 
“weStocks of merchandise at retail estab- | 


by almost 34 per cent and the amount in- 
volved was 48 per cent greater. 


tor June 30, 1929, being $382,935,000, or 


jan increase of $72,727,000.” 
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Breeding Grounds of Fur Seals 


on PribilofIslands + + + + 





Commissioner of Fisheries Reviews Discov- 
ery, Physical Conditions, Native Life, and 
Use of Aleuts as Caretakers and Killers 





By HENRY O’MALLEY 


Federal Commissioner of Fisheries 


of the Territory of Alaska sold 

to the United States by Russia in 
1867—are located in Bering Sea about 
two hundred and forty miles from the 
nearest port, Unalaska, in the Aleutian 
Islands. They were discovered by Ge- 
rassim Pribilof, a Russian navigator, In 
1786. : 

Discovery was made after prolonged 
search by the Russians to locate the 
breeding grounds of the fur seals, 
which had been observed in large num- 
bers about the passes of the Aleutian 
Islands. At the time of their discovery 
the Pribilof Islands were uninhabited 
by man, and there is no positive evi- 
dence that any human being had ever 
previously visited them. 

The Pribilof Islands are five in num- 
ber and are of volcanic origin, with 
rocks, cliffs, and cinder cones charac- 
terizing the scenery. St. Paul Island, 
the largest of the group, is about thir- 
teen and one-half miles long by seven 
and two-thirds miles wide. Formerly 
it was probably made up of a number 
of smaller islands which have been 
joined together by the action of the 
sea; hence it has a number of sandy 
beaches alternating with stretches of 
rocky shore and cliffs. 
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St.George Island lies about forty 
miles from St. Paul Island and is some- 
what smaller, having a length of about 
twelve miles and a width of about four 
and -one-half miles. It is much more 
precipitous in outline and ‘as the 
greater part of the island is bounded 
by cliffs, only a few places exist where 
there is a gradual descent from the in- 
terior to the sea. The highest eleva- 
tion in this group is a point on this 
island about one thousand feet above 
sea level. 5 , . 

Otter Island is the third island in 
size of this group and is much smaller 
than either of the first two. Walrus 
Island and Sea Lion Rock, the other 
two islands of the group, are small 
islets and rise but a few feet above the 
sea. Only St. Paul and St. George 
Islands are inhabited. 

The climate is moderated by the 
proximity to the sea. Theré are prac- 
tically two seasons—Summer and Win- 
ter. In Winter only occasionally does 
the temperature go as low as no de- 
gree Fahrenheit. In Summer the tem- 
perature averages around fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit, and there is remarkably 
little variation between day and night 
temperatures. 

There are no harbors at the islands, 
apart from shelter for very small 
launches or similar craft, and as a re- 
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Need of Signposts 
on Highways 
of Life By 


J. L. Clifton 
Director of Education, 
State of Ohio 


ERHAPS the most conspicuous, as 
pP well as the most universally 

known and appreciated program 
of guidance, is to be found in connec- 
tion with our systems of national and 
State highways. x 

Who that has traveled extensively in 
his own Staie, and particularly beyond 
its confines, has not felt grateful for 
the roadside signs bearing information 
and directions of various kinds? 

The briefest survey of this vast and 
valuable contribution to the safety of 
the traveling public must impress one 
who depends upon it for guidance and 
safety as well worth whatever it may 
have cost. Its utility and necessity are 
universally recognized. 

All of this arises out of a national 
regard for physical safety and a rela- 
tively high estimate of the value of 
human life. Those who devote their 
energies to the education of the youth 
of the land, and who see in this youth 
many higher values than the merely 
physical, are coming to realize more 
and more keenly the necessity for the 
guidance of youth in matters of health, 
vocations and morals. We must learn 
the art of guidiag the spirit, the dis- 
position, the social and ethical im- 
pulses of youth, if we would have them 
meet our expectations and ideals for 
the future. 

The sincere and earnest person does 
not proceed far in the business of 
teaching without becoming sensible of 
individual responsibility for the life 
status and accomplishment of pupils. 
However, most teachers look in vain for 
help from courses of study and find 
their time too fully taken to formulate 
a definite program of this nature, if in- 
deed they feel equal to the task. 

Perhaps they feel themselves in need 
of guidance before they can presume 
to undertake the guidance of others. 
Here and there teachers of experience 
may be found who are doing well in 
matters of guidance, but even such 
teachers would be glad'to have help in 
such work. 
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sult all cargo must be lightered to or 
from ships lying a mile or so offshore 
in the open sea. 


These islands are a special reserva- 
tion for Government purposes, and it is 
unlawful for any person to land there 
except through stress of weather, or 
like unavoidable cause, or by the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Since the Pribilof Islands were dis- 
covered as the result of a quest for the 
breeding grounds of the fur seals fre- 
quenting the waters along the west 
coast of North America, it is but nat- 
ural that the Russians should have at 
once taken up sealing operations there. 
Records at hand in regard to operations 
under Russian management are incom- 
plete. 


Early operations, however, threat- 
ened the destruction of the herd and 
to prevent this the Russian-American 
Co. in 1799 assumed control of the 
islands and held it until the United 
States purchased AlasKa in 1867. Be- 
tween 1786 and 1834, it is believed, up- 
ward of one million eight hundred thou- 
sand fur seals were taken. 
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Due to imperfect knowledge of 
proper husbandry of the herd the kill- 
ings were not restricted to the !males 
that could be spared without decreas- 
ing the birth rate. It appears that as 
a result of the ill-advised sealing oper- 
ations» accentuated probably by some 
other unfavorable factors, a crisis was 
reached by 1835. Restrictive measures 
were then put into effect, and the kill- 
ing of females was prohibited. 


The herd gradually responded to the 
more favorable conditions afforded it 
and, in 1867, probably contained from 
one million to three million animals. 
From 1885 to 1867 over six hundred 
thousand fur-seal skins were taken. 


In 1868 the United States Govern- 
ment did not restrict sealing at the 
Pribilof Islands; and a number of in- 
dependent operators availing them- 
selves of the opportunity took, perhaps, 
three hundred thousand skins in that 
year. It is understood that in 1869 no 
fur-seal skins were taken, except a few 
from animals killed for food for the 
natives. 


In 1870 the United States leased the 
privilege of taking fur seals at the 
Pribilofs to the Alaska Commercial Co. 
The lease ran for a period of twenty 
years from May 1, 1870. For the privi- 
lege granted by the lease the company 
paid the Government an annual rental 
and a tax on each skin taken. During 
this period of twenty years, 1,977,377 
skins were taken and thg Government 
received $6,020,152 in revenue. 
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For the twenty-year period from May 
1, 1890, the North American Commer- 
cial Co. was the lessee of the sealing 
privileges at the Pribilofs. This sec- 
ond lease also provided for an annual 
rental and a tax on each skin taken. 
During the term of this lease the North 
American Commercial Co. took 342,651 
skins and the revenue to the Govern- 
ment was $3,453,844. 

It having been decided to discontinue 

the policy of leasing, the United States 
Government upon the expiration of the 
second lease took full charge and began 
active sealing operations at the Pribi- 
lofs in 1910. This arrangement has 
continued in effect since. 
_ Sealing work at the Pribilof Islands 
is performed for the most part by the 
native inhabitants of the islands, sup- 
plemented during the active sealing 
Seasons by native workmen secured 
from Unalaska or other near-by points 
in Alaska. The work is all supervised 
by a staff of about twelve white em- 
ployes of the Bureau of Fisheries, who 
also attend to administrative and spe- 
cialized work incidental to the sealing 
industry. The natives of the Pribilof 
Islands number in all about three hun- 
dred and fifty persons. 

There is a village on St. Paul Island 
and another on St. George Island. All 
the inhabitants of the Pribilofs dwell 
in these villages, and all sealing work 
centers in them. The residents include 
the official personnel and the native in- 
habitants of the islands. A large radio 
station is maintained by the United 
States Navy Department at the village 
on St. Paul Island. 
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Sealing duties in the Summer, foxing 
operations in the Wipter, and work in- 
cidental thereto are“the only lines of 
occupation open to-the natives of the 
Pribilof Islands. They are, in general, 
the descendants of the people -taken to 
the Pribilofs by the Russians. soon 
after the islands were discovered, but 
other natives have taken up their 
homes at the islands from time to time. 
In return for their services at the Pri- 
bilofs they receive from the Govern- 


~ment living quarters, fuel, food, and 


clothing. They also receive a fixed 
amount in money for each fur-seal skin 
and each fox skin taken. Medical serv- 
ices and schools are provided for them 
without cost. 

The Pribilof Islands are dependent 
on the outside world for practically all 
supplies consumed. Some fur-seal meat 
is used by the natives, and local rein- 
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Elimination of Reckless Driver and of Unfit 


Motor Car and Education Is Plan of State Administration 
d By BENJAMIN G. EYNON , 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Pennsylvania 


OTOR VEHICLE accidents play 
a big part in this age of motor 
transportation. 

_ When you consider that traffic fatali- 
ties in the United States last year to- 
taled 33,060 and that the total of United 
States soldiers killed in action in the 
World War numbered only 35,812, it 
will be seen that we have a problem 
confronting us which is equally as ter- 
rible in its results as a war. And from 
present indications it is a continuous 
war with little prospect of coming to 
an end very soon, unless the public at- 
titude is materially changed. 

In 1929, in Pennsylvania alone, we 
had 43,776 accidents, of which 1,886 re- 
sulted fatally to 1,992 persons, or an 
average of practically six deaths per 
day with 98 persons injured edch day. 

The curious part about the analysis 
of -these accidents is that out of the 
total of 43,776 accidents there were 
found to be 38,176 violations of the 
vehicle code. It seems to be almost 
conclusive that if drivers or pedes- 
trians were doing what they should do 
there would not be nearly the number 
of accidents or deaths. 

We cannot afford to develop an im- 
munity to automobile accidents; nor 
can we justifiably adopt the fatalistic 
attitude that they are bound to hap- 
pen; nor can we accept them as a nat- 
ural consequence of this new motor 
age in which we are now living. Per- 


haps with the increased pace of life, . 
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deer and domestic livestock furnish 
some additional fresh meat. A general 
shipment of supplies of all kinds is 
made annually from Seattle. In recent 
years a vessel of the United States 
Navy Department has been detailed to 
transport these supplies direct to the 
islands, and on the return trip the ves- 
sel brings out the annual shipment of 
fur-seal and fox skins. Minor ship- 
ments of perishable foodstuffs and 
emergency supplies are made from time 
to time by commercial vessels touching 
at Dutch Harbor, Akutan, or some 
other point in the general region. For 
transporting these supplies to the 
islands from the points where they are 
landed by the commercial vessels, the 
Bureau of Fisheries has a local tender 
with headquarters at Unalaska. This 
tender also transports mail and em- 
ployes between the Pribilofs and Un- 
alaska and other local points and as- 
sists generally in transportation work 
between St. Paul and St. George 
Islands. 

Communication between the Pribilof 
Islands and the outside is maintained 
at all times through the Navy radio 
station on St. Paul Island. Communi- 
cation between St. Paul and St. George 
Islands is afforded by radioetelephone. 

Each year a patrol for the protection 
of the Pribilof Islands fur seals is 
maintained in the waters frequented 
by them. While local patrol work off 
the coasts of southeastern Alaska and 
Washington is performed by vessels of 
the Buread of Fisheries, the patrol in 
its larger and broader aspects is done 
by cutters of the United States Coast 
Guard which assigns several vessels to 
this duty: These vessels cover the 
waters along the coast from Washing- 
ton to the Pribilof Islands in Bering 
Sea and as far westward as the outer- 
most of the Aleutian Islands, and their 
work is very thorasgh and efficient. 


there are increased hazards; but if our 
high state of civilization means any- 
thing it should mean the ability to pre- 
serve ourselves from injury or harm. 

We have ample legislation to care for 
the wilfully wanton or reckless driver 
in the withdrawal of the driving privi- 


lege. We are wielding this “big stigk” . 


more lustily than ever. 

It has been our experience that with- 
drawal of the driving privilege is the 
most successful deterrent we have to 
reckless driving. The imposition of 
nominal fines periodically means noth- 
ing to some drivers, and last year 5,869 
persons felt the sting of this particular 
provision. 

To bring about a fupther reduction in 
the great loss of lives, personal injury 
and property damage due to motor ve- 
hicle accidents, we have lately directed 
out attention towards the so-called me- 
chanical equation; that is, the condi- 
tion of the car itself and the safety of 
the equipment. 

Failure to keep the safety factors of 
a motor vehicle in proper condition or 
in conformity with the motor vehicle 
laws may rightly be called a Wilful act 
of‘omission. Certainly such failures 
“ productive of serious accident haz- 
ards. 

Inspection campaigns have been con- 
ducted during the last two years. 
While it is difficult to ‘say that any one 
activity has led to a reduction in acci- 
dents, because we have no record of 
accidents that have been prevented, it 
is .significant that for the first five 
months of 1930 our reports show a de- 
crease of 55 fatalities below’the record 
for the same period last year. 

This may not be entirely due to the 
results of the inspection campaign con- 
ducted last Fall; but in view of the 
educational results obtained from that 
campaign, in which we inspected and 
conditioned 87 per cent of the total mo- 
tor vehicles registered in Pennsylvania, 
we believe that these campaigns have 
their place in accident prevention work. 

Too many people feel’ that all laws 
are restrictive, whereas if their atti- 
tude could be diverted to the principle 
that such regulations are enacted and 
enforced primarily for the sole pur- 
pose of keeping people from being 
killed or injwred and for the expedi- 
tious movement of the public’s business 
as represented by transportation, we 
would not be faced with the problem of 
economic losses represented by the loss 
of lives, permanent injury and property 
Supaae. which makes up our annual 

ill. 

It is a public problem. The taxpayer 
eventually pays the bill for every: acci- 
dent in every community, either in the 
form ofsincreased cost of insurance, in- 
crease in the price of commodities pur- 
chased, increased taxes for enforcement 
purposes or for the maintenance of 
hospitals and institutions. ~This cost 
cannot be escaped unless there is a 
concerted movement to reduce it by the 
elimination of the causes. 

The business of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles is to give 
service to our motorists and to make 
our highways safe. It is the first duty 
of all persons to use every possible ef- 
fort to preserve the public safety and 
to make our streets and highways, to- 
wards which the public is contributing 
so much, easy and comfortable to 
travel, and also make them safe places 
to be. 
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Contributions of Mining Equipment and 
Other Machinery Assume Importance in De- 
veloping Manufactures in Other Lands 





By W. H. RASTELL 


Chief, Industrial Machinery Division, Department of Commerce 


trade of England has long been 

used as a classic illustration of 
the forces that influence international 
trade. 

England would starve in a very few 
weeks without imported food, a sub- 
stantial percentage of -which comes 
from Argentina. This would be very 
much of a one-way trade were it, not 
for the fact that the latter country 
needs to import fuel. 

cs A 

Exported coal, even at nominal 
freight rates, has exerted a powerful 
influence in decreasing the costs of im- 
porting wheat, beef, and the like. These 
coal shipments have at times made it 
exceedingly difficult for Americans to 
compete in Argentine trade, the freight 
rates from Englgnd being far more at- 
tractive. 

These shipments are relatively less 
important than formerly, however, sug- 
gesting that the disturbance to the coal 
trade has definitely unbalanced the 
whole economic situation, a balance so 
delicate that it may often be disturbed 
before we realize it. 

Machinery also ‘is recognized as a 
factor that exerts most powerful influ- 
ences on the economic situation. The 
whole story of the industrial revolu- 
tion is an epic based on this theme; 
yet perhaps we think too often of the 
industrial revolution as the group of 


"Te IMPORTANCE of coal in the 


incidents that took place in England . 
during certain decades a century and 


a half ago. 

Instead, it would be far more correct 
to consider that the industrial revolu- 
tion is still with us. Although it has 
been spreading its influence for a cen- 
tury and a half, it is only in recent 
years that it has spread to cover the 
entire world, and even now has not 
reached its full fruition in any progres- 
sive country, not to mention those 
which are usually considered relatively 
backward. 

The industrial revolution is today re- 
leasing economic forces of the greatest 
significance in many countries, al- 
though in all probability we too often 
fail to realize the full import of 
these developments. Asia has absorbed 
$1,000,000,000 worth of strictly indus- 
trial machinery since the armistice, and 
it is interesting to speculate upon the 
consequences that will flow from the 
employment of this huge volume of 
equipment among those teeming popu- 
lations during the next few years. 
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Similarly, Latin America has ab- 
sorbed $750,000,000 worth of machin- 
ery since the war, and although condi- 
tions there are very different from 
those existing in Asia, it may still be 
said that the employment of this equip- 
ment will lead to the most interegting 
consequences among our neighbors to 
the South. » 

Comparatively speaking, the applica- 
tions of machinery to mining have come 
in relatively recent years, and in 
greater degree in American circles than 
elsewhere. In certain foreign countries 
mining methods are still decidedly 
primitive, but during the last few years 
some significant developments have 
taken place as will be suggested by 
carenan figures that have become avail- 
able. 

In the coal industry of Great Britain, 
for example, only 8% per cent of the 
total production was cut by machinery 
in 1915, a ratio that by 1929 had in- 
creased to nearly 30 per cent—figures 
which are not representative of certain 
areas, however. The districts in Eng- 
land that compete most actively with 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania coals 
are to be found in South Wales and the 
northeast counties of England. In 
Northumberland in 1913 about 13.8 per 
cent of the coal was cut by machine 
but this had increased to 55.7 per cent 
by 1929. 

In Germany in 1914 only one-half of 
1 per cent of the coal was mined me- 
chanically but by 1926 this had in- 
creased to 50.4 per cent; in the Ruhr, 
a mining territory that has received a 
great deal of publicity because of cer- 
tain political incidents, in 1913 there 
were’ only 378 pneumatic percussion 
picks, 26 large coal-cutting machines 
and 231 bar-type coal cutters which, by 
the end of 1925, had increased to 71,332 
pneumatic picks, 1,044 large coal-cut- 
ting machines, 748 bar-type machines 
and 316 cutters of a type not used in 
19138. 
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In 1926, 56 per cent_of the coal pro- 
duced in Scotland was mechahically 
mined; in Belgium 73.8 per cent; in 
German Lower Silesia 76.3 per cent; in 
the Ruhr, where something like 80 per 


. cent of German coal is produced, 65.5 


per cent; in German’Upper Silesia 54.1 
per cent—figures suggesting that enor- 
mous changes are taking place in 
the coal producing methods employed 
abroad. 

Similar forces are at work in France, 
where about 65 per cent of the total 
French production comes from the 
fields in the Nord and Pas-de-Calais. 
In the latter district the number of me- 
chanical picks increased from 1,392 in 
1918 to 18,320 in 1927 and 65 per cent 





of the product was mechanically mined 
as contrasted with 4.7 per cent in 1913. 

More recently, Russia has developed 
keen interest in coal mining equipment 
and during the years 1926, 1927 and 
1928 imported nearly $750,000 worth of 
American coal cutters. It is understood 
that there are about 600 of these ma- 
chines in the Donetz Basin. 

Last year American coal cutters were 
exported to 16 foreign countries in 
every section of the world, even Aus- 
tralia; New Zealand, Chile and Japan 
being represented. The employment of 
all this machinery will necessarily 
strengthen the cost position. of the 
larger mining companies and those 
properties that are adapted to machine 
mining and will place at a disadvan- 
tage those properties where the char- 
acter of the seams and the geological 
formation are not adopted to mechan- 
ized operations. 

A 


You are all familiar with the more 
recent developments in underground 
loading in the United States, and the 
fact that these operations are in some 
respects even more complicated than 
the problems associated with mechani- 
cal cutting, but here again we have a 
class of equipment that is invisibly 
changing the operating conditions in 
many mines, placing certain properties 
at a disadvantage and influencing labor 
problems as well as production and 
merchandising problems. Foreign min- 
ers are taking more and more interest 
in this underground loading equipment 
and as time passes, where conditions 
justify, we might expect to see a very 
large expansion in such applications. 

In fact, if we consider mining ma- 
chinery as a whole, rather than just 
coal equipment, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that American exports have ex- 
panded with startling rapidity in recent 
years from $6,500,000 in 1922 to nearly 
$18,000,000 in 1929, this equipment go- 
ing in the main to 26 foreign countries 
on every continent. 

On the technical side, little is to be 
gained if we look for new types of 
equipment in these other countries. 
Generally speaking, the United States 
furnished an overwhelming percentage 
of the coal cutting and other mining 
machinery absorbed on the world’s 
markets, and the types of equipment 
used in. these foreign countries are, 
generally speaking, of the same general 
sort that has been developed for do- 
mestic purposes. 


Efficient Policies 
_as Factor for 
x» Progress 


H. M. Knipfel 


Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Markets, 
State of Wisconsin 


(THE HISTORY of mankind is a record 
of the struggle of man with nature 
to obtain means of livelihood. 

But man is a being with spiritual as 
well as material wants. As civilization 
progresses the longing for enjoyment 
of a spiritual nature grows more in- 
tense. 

_The efforts of society are gradually 
directed towards the attainment of an 
ideal based on a balanced development 
of the spiritual and material sides of 
the life of the individual member of 
society. The attainment of this ideal 
of a higher type of citizenship is the 
motive force of organized society in a 
democratic country like ours. 

In the early stages of human civiliza- 
tion such a balanced development was 
impossible for the great majority of the 
individual members of society. The 
struggle with nature absorbed all their 
time and energy. " 

With the progress of inventions 
man’s mastery over nature became 
more and more complete until now, in 
this mechanized age, there does not 
seem to be any limit to man’s power of 
subduing the forces of nature. 

In the last analysis, the struggle of 

man with nature reduces itself to the 
principle of obtaining maximum re- 
sults with a minimum of effort. This 
is what we call “efficiency.” 
‘ The attainment of this object is pred- 
icated upon the elimination of waste, 
useless effort and superfluous expense 
whether in terms of money or effort. 
The more completely can.society ap- 
proach this idea, both from the point 
of view of technical progress and a bet- 
ter organization of the relations be- 
tween individuals, the fuller will be the 
life which it will afford its members. 

All those who are acquainted with 
the past history of agriculture, whether 
inéthis country or abroad, know of the 
tragedy of useless effort and broken 
lives which have marked its trail and 
which were due to factors that de- 
stroyed the results of years of hard 
work and arduous labor. No happy and 


healthy citizenship is possible under 
such conditions. 
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